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PREFACE 


It  is  perhaps  diflicult  to  find  a  subject  in 
English  on  which  some  one  has  not  already 
written .  Yet  a  commentator  on  Dante  has  this 
advantage;  and  may  fearlessly  tell  his  reader 
*  use  my  book  until  you  can  find  a  better.'  To 
a  man  who  has  reason  to  be  diffident,  such  is 
HO  small  encouragement.  A  long  residence  in 
Italy  ( I  have  lived  in  it  for  several  years  and 
am  likely  to  continue  )  and  many  consequent 
facilities  might  render  me  fitter  for  my  under- 
taking than  my  competitors,  if  I  had  any;  and 
I  am  entirely  unconscious  of  having  any.  My 
undertaking  is  a  detailed  comment  on  the  Di- 
VINA  CoMMEDiA  —  a  work  that  embraces  a 
greater  variety  of  matter,  than  any  other  poem 
that  has  been  over  written .  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid  have  been  commented 
over  and  over  again  in  a  great  many  languages; 
and  to  whatever  extent  those  coqiments  were 
perfect,  or  im|>erfect,  the  world  has  always 
received  them  willingly ,  and  looked  to  them 
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with  some  degree  of  curiosity .  It  were  not 
strange  then  ,  if  England  were  desirous  of  hav- 
ing (what  it  has  not)  a  full  comment  on  a  pro- 
duction which  affords  much  more  scope  for 
one,  and  to  which  one  is  far  more  necessary, 
than  any  Greek  or  Latin  poem  whatever.  My 
object  is  not  to  give  a  verbal  explan^ion  of 
the  text ;  for  this  will  be  found  in  any  version 

of  it  with  which  my  comment  may  be  read 

in  the  notes,  if  it  be  read  with  an  Italian  copy; 
and  in  the  notes  and  the  paraphrase  of  a  trans- 
lation ,  if  read  with  a  translation  in  French , 
German ,  Latin ,  English ,  or  any  language .  An 
historical ,  philosophical ,  critical  elucidation 
of  my  author  s  sentiments,  allusions ,  and  inten- 
tions is  what  I  propose  —  an  attempt  to  render 
not  his  words ,  but  their  purpose  and  full  signi- 
fication; which  opens  a  wider,  and  on  many 
occasions  a  more  unexplored  field,  than  may 
be  imagined :  for  it  necessarily  takes  in  k  quan- 
tity of  facts  and  opinions  either  much  mis-re- 
presented ,  or  nearly  forgotten  — the  history, 
religion ,  and  science  of  the  fairest  and  then 
the  most  civilized  portion  of  Europe,  Italy, 
during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
her  annals ;  from  the  birth  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  up  to  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  the  beginning  of  its  decline ;  from  the  first 
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ixeils  ofth^Guclphs  and  GlnbeUiiies  and  the 
BUtch  aud  If  kites ,  up  to  ttie  utter  extinction 
of  the  two  latter,  and  to  what  may  be  consi- 
dered the  end  of  the  rivahty  between  the  for- 
mer;   from  the  first  dawnings  of  letters,  up 

to  the  completion  of  wliat  Itahans  still  consider 
as  the  most  glorious  effort,  the  polar  star  of 
their  entire  literature ;  so  that  tlie  productions 
of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  seem  but  the  satel- 
lites that  sliine  brigiitly  in  its  train.  Nor  shouUl 
the  reader  think  that  all  this  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  developed  by  others :  for  the  different 
works,  historical  or  Utcrary,  to  which  he  may 
jv'cur,  fiave  too  lengthened  a  way  before  them 
to  allow  of  their  delaying  on  tlie  same  topics 
more  than  more  or  less  cursorily;  whereas  I 
attach  myself  entirely  unto  the  chief  of  the  cele- 
I>rated  Tuscan  Triumvitsite,  and  have  no  other 
pretension  than  that  of  laying  fairly  open  all 
the  matters  of  which  he  wrote,  or  in  which  he 
is  known  to  have  boine  part  —  so  that  my 
task  rioses  in  i  ^2 1 ,  or  previous  to  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  becoming  illustrious  in  the  world. 
Yet  ia  that  task .  though  so  circumscribed  as  to 
time,  suflicienlly ,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
momentous.  To  give  the  substance  of  the  mul- 
titadinou.s  Italian  commcriits  and  treatises  on 
Dante,  many  of  them  in  print  and   some  in 
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M.  S.  —  to  reconcile  their  opinioi||^where  they 
jar,  and,  particulary,  correct  the  modern  by 
the  ancient  —  to  clear  their  literal  interpreta- 
tions ,  and  often  interesting  remarks  and  reci- 
tals, from  the  ocean  of  allegory  in  which  they 
are  so  immersed,  as  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
unapproachable  by  ordinary  readers  —  to  say 
all  they  say  that  is  worth  knowing,  and  much 
that  they  do  not  say,  by  inquiring  more  closely 
into  the  foundation  of  Dante's  ethical  and  po- 
litical system  —  and  to  inweave  with  all  this 
constant  citations  from  his  minor  works,  so 
that  one  shall  at  length  become  completely  fa- 
miliar with  them ,  without  the  necessity  of 
actual  perusal;  which  would  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible ,  from  the  very  old-fashioned ,  I  may  add 
quaint,  style  in  which  they  are  frequently  dress- 
ed —  is  a  subject  not  deficient  certainly  in  ex- 
tent or  in  materials .  To  even  an  Italian  there  is 
matter  in  this  comment  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other.  I  am  the  first  of  Dante's  commentators 
who  treat  of  his  oriental  acquirements .  The  ex- 
planation of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  verses  (which 
hitherto  passed  for  nonsense  )  and  of  many 
words  from  the  same  sources  (whose  meanings, 
as  well  as  roots ,  were  never  before  ascertained) 
renders  this  comment  richer  than  any  Italian 
one;  nor  is  there  vanity  in  my  saying  so.  For 
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such  knowledge  I^m  indeed  indebted  to  an 
Italian  (the  learned  Abate  Lanci,  public  Pro* 
frssor  of  oriental  tongues  at  Rome);  but  his  ob- 
servations have  only  appeared  in  a  small  pam* 
phlet,  so  that  this  English  comment  will  be  the 
f 'rst  one  to  do  justice  to  Dante  in  that  respect .  # 
It  w{\\  be  the  fault  of  my  execution ,  ( and  not  of 
the  plan)  if  this  work  fail  to  be  interesting, 
'   t  merely  to  students  of  Dante,  whether  in 
tiie  original  or  in  a  translation,  but  even  to 
such  as  never  perused ,  or  intend  to  peruse  the 
Divine  Comedy,  but  love  desultory  reading. 
The  variety,  shortness,  and  independence  of 
its  articles  ( if  they  were  well  executed  )  would 
render  it  as  fit  to  be  taken  up ,  and  tlirown 
clown ,  and  taken  up  again ,  as  Montaigne's  es- 
says themselves ,  or  even  those  treatises  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Seneca  of  which  he  says :  II  ne  fault 
pas  graiide  entreprise  pour  m'  y  mettre ,  et  les 
quitte  oil  il  me  plaist ;  car  elles  n'  ont  point  de 
suite  et  dependance  les  unes  aux  aultres  ( Liv. 
a.  chap.  lo. ).  I  suppose  no  one  will  be  so  un- 
generous, as  to  suspect  me  of  presuming  to 
<x>mpare  myself  with  Montaigne ;  except  merely 
as  to  the  unconnected   nature  of  the  parts  of 
our   compositions  .  There  are  few  historical 
anecdotes  to  render  a   comment  on  ancient 
jioetry  interesting;  for  all  that  can  ever  be 
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known  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  lias  long 
become  generally  known:  wliereas  macli  may 
be  yet  discovered  from  MSS.  and  rare ,  printed 
chronicles  in  Italy,  which  are  scarcely  known 
in  Italy  itself,  far  less  in  Eni;;land .  It  Mr.  Koscoe 
•  was  able  to  throw  light  on  so  late  and  so  en- 
lightened an  age  as  that  of  the  Medici ,  it  would 
merit  small  surprise  if  another  Oltn-montano 
could  do  so  with  regard  to  a  period  far  remo- 
ter and  less  investigated.  However  curious  a 
theme  the  Pagan  mythology  is,  it  has  nothing 
{  speaking  merely  humanly  )  to  compete  with 
Christianity.  The  Greek  and  I.alin  poets  lead 
to  a  discussion  on  the  former:  but  Dante  to 
the  latter  also;  for  it  can  never  be  doubted 
but  his  creed  (  however  some  of  its  tenets  be 
considered  )  contains  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian dogmas ;  and  has  been  more  universally 
professed,  than  any  other  form  of  Christianity. 
In  the  Histoire  des  Republiqnes  Italiennes  some 
doubts  are  hazarded  as  to  the  political  conse- 
quence of  Dante;  but  these  seem  much  more 
suggested  by  a  desire  of  novelty,  than  a  judi- 
cious survey  of  events.  A  great  authority, 

a  nation's  voice  has  long  since  decided  the  con- 
trary; and  even  the  historian  himself  affords 
manifest  grounds  for  an  opinion  very  different 
from  his  own ,  by  showing  that  Dante  had  to 
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pay  the  severe  mulct  of  the  confiscation  of  all 
tiis  property  and  outlawry  for  life  for  the  part 
which  he  liad  taken  in  politics .  Yet  he  was  ne- 
ver minister  to  an  Emperor,  in  whose  archives 
his  letters  ( like  those  of  one  of  his  predeces* 
sors,  Pietro  della  Vigna)  might  have  been  pre" 
served;  nor  ever  condescended  to  become  an 
avowed  leader  of  any  of  the  factions  of  the  day, 
by  whom  his  writings  might  have  been  enthu- 
siastically treasured  up .  Scarcely  half  a  dozen 
of  his  letters  have  come  down  to  us;  but  these 
5I10W,  that  he  was  in  the  habits  o(  intimacy 
M'ith  great  Potentates  on  every  interesting 
question.  To  the  Emperor,  to  the  Cardinals, 
to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  to  the  Lords  of 
Verona,  and  of  Ravenna,  etc. —  these  were  the 
persons  to  whom  the  few  of  his  letters,  or  scraps 
of  letters,  which  are  extant  were  addressed. 
Neither  Guelphs ,  nor  Gliibellines ,  nor  Blacks , 
nor  f flutes  could  look  to  him  as  an  implicit  ad- 
herent, but  were  alike  most  conscious  that  he 
was  ready  to  oppose  their  sanguinary  acts;  the 
MoNARCHU,  though  written  in  defence  of  the 
temporal  superiority  of  the  Emperor,  could 
not  have  obtained  his  assent,  since  it  denied 
him  an  armed  authority  and  ( what  was  worse) 
a  right  to  levy  taxes  on  the  Italian  municipali- 
ties; and  the  Pope,  although  devotion  to  his 
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spiritual  supremacy  was  most  striking  in  Dan- 
te ,  could  not  forgive  his  opposition  to  his  tem- 
poral pretensions:  with  all  these  more  or  less 
his  foes ,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  few  traces 
"bf  his  political  career  remain ,  but  that  any  of 
them  do ;  and  most  extraordinary  must  his 
merits  have  been,  who,  depending  on  no  faction 
at  that  factious  period ,  could  acquire  universal 
reputation  on  his  intrinsic  worth  alone .  Nor 
do  I  speak  of  him  as  a  poet.  M.  Sismondi  is  in- 
correct in  stating  that  his  political  eminence 
was  an  exaggeration  of  after  ages.  He  had  bare- 
ly expired ,  when  that  eminence  was  emphati- 
cally avowed  in  writings  that  are  still  in  being: 
and  it  was ,  on  the  contrary ,  by  those  of  after 
ages  that  it  was  called  in  question .  When  Boc- 
caccio and  his  immediate  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors wrotei  Dante's  superiority  as  a  Politi- 
cian and  Theologian  was  valued  higher  than  as 
a  poet;  and  for  this,  the  spiritual  parts  of  his 
works  were  explained  in  the  churches,  and  the 
political  in  the  public  schools  of  Florence,  Bo- 
logna ,  Pisa ,  Lucca all  the  free  republics 

of  Italy  •  A  slight  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  some,  and  no  incon- 
venieiit  one  to  most  readers  • 

It  was  at  a  period  when  the  ItaUan  republics 
were  in  full  possession  of  their  boasted ,  though 
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Dsecure ,  feverish  independence  —  when  the 
ngainary  struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
l)eUines  and  the  Imperial  and  Papal  factions 
was  at  its  height  —  ere  the  modern  literature 
was  begotten,  or  the  ancient  had  emerged  from 
the  hiding-places  of  the  monasteries  —  while 
the  fine  arts,  under  Cimabue,  were  rather  in 
the  very  first  state  of  embryo  than  of  existence 
- —  it  was  during  this  chaos  of  society ,  in  ia65\ 
that  the  descendants  of  one  of  those  old  Roman 
/amilies  ( the  purest  source  from  which  any  of 
onr  European  nobility  spring )  who  founded 
Fiesole ,  and ,  after  its  destruction ,  established 
themselves  at  Florence ,  produced  a  son ,  who 
Mas  to  have  a  wider  and  more  beneficial  in- 
flueiice  over  the  world  than  any  of  his  Latin 
ancestors  ever  had ;  for  he  was  to  give  imme- 
diate birth  to  almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
to  bring  at  least  one  of  them  (  poetry )  to  a 
high  point  of  perfection :  a  personage  to  whom 
mankind  owes  much ,  even  in  those  improve- 
ments which  appear  to  be  of  recent  origin ,  and 
to  whom  it  has  never  ceased,  more  or  less, 
through  so  many  successive  centuries ,  to  con- 
fess its  debt  of  gratitude  —  Dante  Alighieri. 
He  was  an  eldest  son,  and  had  one  brother 
and  sister.  How  long  his  mother  survived,  is 
not  known :  but  his  father  certainly  died  during 
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his  boyhood.  He  had  however  For.  preceptor, 
Brunetto  Latini ;  so  that  he  received  as  good  an 
education  as  was  then  to  be  had.  His;love  of 
letters  ( which  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was 
known  as  an  author ,  before  he  was  ten  years 
0I4)  did  not  prevent  his  eager  participation  in 
the  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth;  so,  that 
he  was  a  good  musician ,  swordsman ,  horse^ 
man ,  falconer  ,  etc.  He  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  fairest  portion  of  creation;  and  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  he  felt  the  passion  of  Love, 
,in  all  its  most  romantic  Platonic  purity,  con- 
tinued inseparably  linked  with  most  of  his 
thoughts,  words  and  writings,  from  even  his  in- 
fancy up  to  his  dc.ith;  so  that,  with  the  mere 
exception  of  his  political  and  grammatical  trea- 
tises and  his  translations  from  the  Bible,  it 
were  not  easy  to  find  a  single  composition  of  his, 
in  which  she  is  not  either  directly  named,  or 
implicitly  hinted  at ;  and  in  all  his  grand  pro- 
ductions she  occupies  the  first  post  of  honor . 
She  however  died  before  he  was  twenty-six: 
and  he  was  at  last  induced  to  marry,  in  or- 
der not  to  be  wanting  as  a  citizen .  He  was  (like 
most  young  Florentines)  brought  up  a  soldier ; 
and  had  already  risen  to  a  distinguished  post 
ere  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  lago.  This 
however  did  not  prevent  his  diplomatic  career; 
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nd ,  ere  his  thirty-second  year ,  he  had  been 

nt  on  ten  or  twelve  different  embassies 

viot  only  to  various  Italian  courts ,  but  into  Si- 
cily and  France  •  Through  the  different  grada- 
tions of  office ,  he  at  last  was  elected  a  Prior ,  or 
head  magistrate  of  Florence,  in  i3oo.  He  was 
then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Besides  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghil)eUines  ,  other  sanguinary  factions 
now  appeared  — the  Blacks  and  fVhites.  These 
he  endeavoured  to  restrain  ,  but  in  vain : 
and  the  event  was ,  that ,  on  the  Blacks  becom- 
ing triumphant  two  years  after ,  (  by  the  aid 
of  the  Pope ,  and  of  a  French  army )  Dante 
was  ejected  for  ever  from  his  native  city.  From 
that  period,  he  continued  rambling  up  and 
down  Italy  and  France  ( once  even  he  came 
into  England );  and  at  last  died  at  Ravenna  in 
rial.  His  earliest  productions  were  songs;  in 
his  youth  he  composed  his  Vita  Nuova ,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse :  so  that  he  had 
acquired  high  literary  fame  before  commencing 
his  great  poem,  The  Divine  Comedy.  This  he 
began  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  had 
scarcely  finished  when  he  died :  so  it  occupied 
above  twenty  years  in  the  composition.  While 
composing  it,  however,  he  was  not  only  enga- 
ged ID  wars,  politics,  and  travelling,  but  wrote 
a  variety  of  minor  works  —  a  long  treatise  on 
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Italian  grammar,  the  earliest  of  its  kind;  a 
book  on  politics^  called  De  Monarchia;  various 
Eclogues ,  and  letters ,  and  other  productions 
either  now  wholly  lost ,  or  to  be  found  in  a  ve- 
ry mutilated  condition ;  these  all  in  Latin :  and 
in  Italian  —  a  philosophical  comment  named 
II  Convito;  a  translation  of  seven  of  the  psalms 
and  other  religious  pieces;  and  many  letters 
and  historical  tracts  of  which  very  little  is  now 
extant .  He  left  several  children ;  all  of  whom 

.  emigrated  from  Florence ,  where  their  proper- 
ty had  been  confiscated;  nor,  when  the  repub- 
lic offer  d  to  restore  it  to  his  descendants , 
could  these  be  prevailed  on  to  return:  and  at 
last  his  line  became  entirely  extinct  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century —  the  male 
branch  of  it;  for  there  is  a  noble  £simily  which 
still  continues  ( or  at  least  did  so,  not  long  ago  ) 
to  quarter  his  arms  — -*  a  gold  wing  in  a  field 
of  azure  —  with  its  own,  on  account  of  its 

•  descent  from  a  female  Aligliieri .  Dante's  mor- 
tal remains  still  lie  where  he  expired  —  in  Ra- 
venna: notwithstanding  a  negotiation  which 
the  RepubUc  of  Florence  attempted  ,  in  order 
to  obtain  them,  about  twenty  years  after  his 
death ;  as  well  as  a  still  bolder  attempt  to  the 
same  purpose,  mide  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  no  less  m^ni  than  Leo  X  and  Michelangelo. 
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JiTennati  have  hitherto  treasured  tlicm 
hh a  jealous  reverence  that  becomes  both. 
What  secures  Dante's  fame  now  is  his  Divina 
Conunedia.  His  other  writings,  more  or  less  of 
E  tcmponiry  nature,  have  fallen,  or  may  fall  a 
prey  to  Time:  but  this  multifarious  poeoj  will 
not  expire  before  all  Italian  letters  become  uf- 
twly  extinct.  For  it  not  only  is  united  with 
the  birth  of  the  history  and  language  of  one  of 
the  most  noted  people  in  the  world ,  and  is 
prized  by  them  above  every  other  product  of 
tfieir  literature, -but  its  subject  is  universally 

interesting more  so  than  that  of  Homer, 

wd  not  less  than  Milton's.  To  much  knowledge 
*>'  tlic  poetry  and  philosophy  and  religion  of 
Antii^uity,  drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  and  the  oriental  \vriters,  Dante  added 
'iat  of  Mahometism  and  Cliristlanity ;  and  be- 
«des  bis  own  remarks  and  reflections  in  the 
character  of  a  warrior,  statesman,  traveller, 
Utura)  philosopher,  etc.  in.serted  those  of  the 
[  nrious  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  wliether 
IJtklianR,  French,  Germans,  Spaniartis,  or  Sara- 
s;  for  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  with 
am  he  was  not  personally  ac(|uainted.  The 
:  great  modern  painter  (  Giotto )  was  his 
I' and  left  us  his  portrait  .  With  Marco 
y  the  earliest  Modem  who  performed  a  ia- 
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mous  voyage  of  discovery ,  Dante  must  have 
been  intimately  acquainted,  and  learnci'  from 
his  own  mouth  many  things  about  the  ccun- 
tries  beyond  the  Line ,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Polo's  book .  Some  of  Dante's  obser- 
vations  particularly  regarding  the  antarctic 

pole  —  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for  in 
no  other  way.  Where  he  was  taught  his  doc- 
trine of  gravity  (  whether  by  conversation 
with  the  Arabs  or  Spanish-moors,  or  by  some 
of  their  writings  not  now  known,  or  by  his 
proper  meditation  )  is  a  curious  problem;  but 
few  are  aware,  how  nearly  he  approaches  New- 
ton on  the  subject  of  tlie  centripetal  attraction 
of  the  Earth .  To  investigate  these  matters,  and 
elucidate  them ,  particularly  by  extracts  from 
his  minor  works,  is  to  be  one  great  branch  of 
this  comment .  Among  the  number  of  volumes 
lately  produced  on  a  subject  that  appears  little 
interesting  to  Oltreinontani  (  I  mean  the  ver- 
bal war  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  Lom- 
bards )  there  is  one  that  may  interest  general- 
ly. Its  author,  Count  Perticari,  is  of  a  similar 
opinion  to  mine  regarding  the  politics  of  Dan- 
te, Yet  I  never  saw  the  Count's  book,  until  I 
had  written  all  that  is  written  of  my  own;  nor 
indeed  till  after  this  volume  had  gone  to  press. 
That  two  impartial  men  considering  separately 
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[«in  llie  samr  matter,  should  come  to  the  same 
■leciftion ,  is  no  small  proof  in  its  favour.  IVhat- 
«;Tcr  I  have  said  on  Dante's  uprigXtness  and 
"pcrspifacity  as  a  statesman  may  now  be  cansi- 
den*d  as  resting  on  much  better  authority  than 
my  own  —  on  that  of  an  Italian  in  high  esteem 
among  his  countrymen,  for  manly  sense,  as 
well  as  elegant  taste. 

01  the  Divina  Commedia  there  are  many 
trarslations  in  prose  and  verse .  The  one  which 
least  dissatisBos  me,  is  the  Latin  version  of 
TjiHo  D' Aquino.  In  English  I  am  acquainted 
with  two:  although  I  did  not  know  any  thing ol' 
ihe  existence  ol  either,  until  very  lately.  With 
regard  to  one  of  them ,  it  is  unnecessary  to  no- 
tice It;  Tor  ramblingiy  paraphrastic,  as  !t  is,  I 
lielievc ,  if  the  title-page  were  cut  out  and  the 
book  handed  to  me,  I  should  not  be  aware  it 
was  intended  for  a  translation  of  Dante.  The 
other  is  indeed  a  very  different  production ,  1 
mean  that  of  Mr.  Gary.  Its  fidelity  is  exempla- 
ry; and  though  somewhat  of  a  paraphrase,  it 
a  far  from  loose.  But  whatever  be  its  literal 
merits,  it  does  not  give,  nor  pretend  to  give 
any  of  the  melody  of  its  Original.  Dante  writes 
in  rhyme  ami  in  a  metre  whose  chief  characte- 
rtttici  are  pliancy  and  concision.  Mr  Gary  in 
blank  verse  imitative  of  the  stateliness  and  oc- 
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casioual  prolLtity  of  Milton.  Be  it  observed, 
that  before  Dante  neither  terza  rima  nor  blank 
verse  (  versi  sciolti )  existed  in  Italian ,  though 
both  now  do;  and  Cesarotti,  Alfieri,  Parini, 
BettineUi,  etc.  prove,  that  the  latter  is  ao  less 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  than  the 
former.  Dante  then  might  just  as  easily  have 
invented  blanh  verse,  as  terza  rima ;  il  there  was 
not  something  in  rhyme  which  pleased  his  ear 
more.  He  had  begun  his  poem  in  Latin  hero- 
ics, but  soon  changed  both  tongue  and  metre. 
Who  knows  how  many  metres  he  might  have 
tried ,  before  he  decided  for  terza  rima  ?  His 
smaller  poems  display  a  variety  of  metres .  Any 
of  these,  or  blank  verse  were  as  easy  an  inven- 
tion as  terza  rima.  But  in  choosing  this  last,  he, 
in  my  opinion,  chose  well;  for  no  other  seems 

capable  of  such  variety being  alike  proper 

for  the  highest  and  the  lowest  themes ,  and 
susceptible  of  every  gradation  of  sound,  to  ac- 
company each  colour  of  eloquence,  from  rapid 
argument  to  playful  imagery ,  from  expanding 
tenderness  to  sarcasm  and  vehemence ,  from 
the  sublimest  simplicity  to  magnificence  of 
description.  Concision  however  is  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  Dante's  style;  even  where  ha 
enters  into  descriptive  details  (which  is  rarely), , 
his  expressions  are  conciser,  than  those  of  an* 
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rtfcer  writer  would  have  been  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion :  no  rliytlim  then  is  more  unlike  his  than 
the  Miltouic.  Why  tlien  imagine  that  he  would 
have  selected  it ,  had  he  written  in  Enghsh  ?  He 
might  have  changed  language,  yet  not  ear.  If 
we  are  to  argue  trom  analogy,  it  vyiU  not  ioHow 
that  because  he  prefer'd  rhyme  in  his  native 
tongue,  he  would  blank  verse  in  ours;  and  that 
he  would  choose  in  English,  the  metre  most 
fntirely  dissimilar  to  the  one  he  liked  best  in 
Italian.  Before  Lord  Byron  employed  tei-za  rima, 
it  might  have  been  objected  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  fine  metre  not  agreeing  with  the 
form  of  our  language:  but  that  doubt  is  now 
vanished .  Perhaps  Mr.  Haley  removed  it  be- 
fore; but  I  cannot  speak  of  his  verses,  having 
never  seen  them .  But  there  is  a  far  more  an- 
cient and  higher  authority  for  English  terza  ri- 
ma than  Mr.  Haley  —  authority  of  which  I 
'Was  not  aware  till  this  very  morning,  the  au- 
thority of  the  partial  translator ,  and  frequent 
imitator  of  Dante  —  Milton .  His  version  ot 
the  second  Psalm  is  in  regular  terya  rima.  But 
Prior  and  Pope  are  not  more  different  in  their 
manner,  than  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost  and 
Dante  in  his  Divine  Comedy.  I  use  the  first 
names  that  occur,  and  not  certainly  intending 
te  institute  a  comparison  between  Prior  and 
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Dante.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  literatore 
wliitih  conveys  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
Divina  Conimedia  (  for  neither  Mr.  Haley's 
fragment,  nor  Milton's  short  Psalm  is  of  extent 
enough  to  merit  an  exception )  —  at  least  there 
was  none,  until  the  Prophecy  of  Daste;  and 
even  tliis  is  restricted  to  one  feature  of  the 
Italian  ,  its  melancholy  grandeur  and  force .  In 
Dante's  long  poem  there  are  vast  varieties  of 
scenes,  speculations,  ]>ersonages,  sentiments, 
etc.  with  which  our  noble  countryman  had 
nothing  to  do;  yet  with  all  these  the  Italian  ter- 
7.a  rima  takes  corresponding  modulations,  with 
wondrous  flexibility. 

Long  before  seeing  Mr.  Gary's  translation, 
I  had  begun  to  attempt  one  conformably  to  the 
principles  just  disclosed .  That  translation  of 
mine  I  have  since  suppressed:  yet  not  until  two 
Cantos  were  printed ,  as  well  as  the  comments 
on  them.  I  mention  this,  to  let  the  reader  know 
to  what  the  letters  at  the  head  of  the  Articles 
refer;  as  well  as  whence  the  extracts  of  translated 
passages,  wliich  are  occasionally  given,  have 
been  drawn.  These  extracts,  it  will  be  observed 
are  in  terza  rima .  To  the  impeachment  of  being 
in  this  an  imitator  of  Lord  Byron,  I  might 
plead  guilty  by  being  silent  —  conscious  that  it 
could  only  do  me  honor:  but  for  the  sake,  not 
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of  avoiding  an  accusation  of  meritorious  imita- 
tion ,  but  of  truth ,  I  must  declare  ( what  1  am 
confident  his  Lordship  will  be  equally  ready  to 
do)  that  my  verses  were  composed,  and,  what 
have  been  printed  of  them,  printed  before  his. 
Yet  he  was  as  totally  unaware  of  their  existence 
»hen  he  wrote ;  as  I  was  of  that  of  Mr.  Haley's 
Tersion ,  until  informed  of  it  by  the  Preface  to 
the  Prophect  of  dante.  Before  seeing  this,  I  was 
mminating  an  apology  for  a  novel  metre.  This 
necessity  is  now  removed :  and  after  such  an 
example  as  Lord  Byron,  terza  rima  may  be 
pronouuced  a  measure  as  germain  to  us  as  any 
other.  I,  at  best,  could  only  have  attempted  to 
naturalize  it;  he  has  made  it  lineally  our  own. 
It  is  a  metre,  in  which  T  tried  some  original 
compositions  years  ago;  and  the  versification 
lOot  appearing  to  displease  those  to  whom  I  read 
<Uiem,  I  was  emboldened  to  begin  my  transla- 
tion of  Dante  in  the  same.  But  those  composi- 
tions never  left  my  port-foglio,  nor  shall.  I  have 
(to  apologize  for  the  points  in  which  my  metre 
varies  a  little  from  that  of  Lord  Byron's .  The 
naked  truth  is  best.  About  six  years  since,  I 
turned  five  Cantos  of  Dante  into  precisely  the 
same  measure  which  is  in  the  Prophecy  of  Dan- 
te: but  afterwards  found  it  so  heavy  that  I  rc- 
k     Dounced  it.  The  fault  was  possibly  entirely  my 
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own;  but  also  I  could  not  remedy  it .  Without 
troubling  others,  I  meditated  on  the  matter; 
and  the  consequence  was  ,  that  I  at  last  deter- 
mined to  allow  myself  the  liberty  of  varying 
my  lines  from  eight  to  ten  syllables,  instead  of 
giving  them  all  the  fine  heroic  complement; 
as  well  as  of  using  double  rhymes  at  pleasure. 
Even  his  Lordsliip  uses  these .  Dryden  intro- 
duces a  somewhat  similar  variety  into  his  he- 
roics by  the  free  use  of  triplets  and  Alexan- 
drines; which  give  a  rich  variety  to  his  versi- 
fication ,  that ,  at  least  to  my  ear  ,  is  more 
grateful  than  the  regularity  of  Mr.  Pope's 
couplets.  With  me,  a  full  heroic  line  answers 
to  tlie  Alexandrine  —  this  being  a  length 
which  I  never  permit  myself.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  liberty  I  have  thus  assumed  is  equal  to  that 
t  which  the  Italian  furnished  to  Dante  —  so  su- 

jL pcrior  is  it  to  English  in  copiousness  of  rhyme 

^^^L  and  phrase  and  freedom  of  syntax.  Yet  were 

^^H  it   otherwise,   neither  my   Author's,  nor  his 

^^^^  Lordship's  genius  is  a  rule  for  others.  They 

I  might  have  been  able  to  modulate  a  continuous 

I  English  terza  rimaof  ten  syllables  with  all  the 

I  varieties  of  the  Divine  Comedy .  I  certainly 

h  could  not:  and  the  same  reasons  which  made 

^^^L  me  leave  off  attempting  it  before  I  saw  the 

^^^H  pROFUEcr  OF  Dante  ,  still  subsist  in  full  vigour . 
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Had  no  extracts  from  my  version  been  iii- 
■rted  into  my  printed  comments,  I  should  not 
V'lcre  have  said  any  thing  about  it.  But  that  was 
■ilready  irremediable  —  when  I  took  the  re- 

Bolution  to  suppress  my  translation at  least 

Ihe  onlv  remedy  would  have  been  the  burning 
of  two  hundred  pages  oi  this  edition  of  the 
Comment,  which,  I  confess,  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  do .  Those  extracts  however  occur  to 
small  amount,  save  in  the  comments  on  the  two 
first  Cantos.  As  for  the  letters  at  the  beginning 
o(  the  Articles,  they  are  at  worst  only  a  super- 
fluitv;  should  any  one  else  ever  translate  the 
Divine  Comedy,  they  may  be  a  convenient  re- 
trreiice ;  should  my  own  trunslation  one  day 
See  the  light,  a  necessary  one .  Ere  I  had  taken 
the  resolution  of  suppressing  it,  my  intention 
was  to  confine  my  critical  observations  in  my 
comment  to  the  French  specimens  of  M.  Gin- 
inicne,  and  the  original  Italian;  deeming  that 
English  readers,  having  mv  translation  in  their 
hands,  would  follow  what  I  consider  the  true 
interpretation.  But  now  that  it  is  determined 
otherwise,  I  must  reh-r  more  particularly  to 
tiie  version  which  my  readers ,  who  are  not 
sufficiently  masters  of  Italian ,  w  ill  probably 
employ  — that  of  Mr.  Gary.  He  is,  I  believe, 
fair  antagonist ;  and  I  will  meet  him  fairly . 
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After  protesting  ( as  I  hereby  most  soleinnl]^ 
do)  against  his  metre,  its  want  of  harmony, 
his  paraphrases ,  and ,  in  fine ,  all  that  apper- 
tains to  style,  a&  totally  inadequate  to  convey 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  poetry  of  his 

original after  doing  this  justice  to  my  author 

once  for  all,  I  circumscribe  my  future  observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Gary  to  his  literal  pretensions; 
and  here ,  It  must  be  allowed ,  he  is  entitled  to 
much  encomium.  Not  that  he  always  is  so:  or 
that  there  is  a  Canto  in  which  there  are  not 
some  inaccuracies.  From  the  tliird  Canto  on- 
ward, these  shall  be  noticed  in  my  comments: 
but  for  the  reason  above  alledged,  they  are 
not  in  the  two  first;  so,  to  remedy  such  defi- 
ciency, let  them  be  recapitulated  here.  In  the 
first:  I  cannot  but  object  to  the  very  title,  Vi- 
sion, instead  of  that  chosen  by  the  author;  and 
the  more  so,  because  Italians  enumerate  among 
the  many  reasons  which  induced  him  to  call 
his  book  Comedy,  the  desire  to  avoid  pre- 
cisely such  ' /oiv  CQinnion-place ,  as  Journey, 

f'^ision ,  or  tlie  like  ' non  voleudo  chiamare 

la  sua  opera  Cammino,  o  f^isione,  o  con  altro 
sinij/e  nome  basso  {  Gelli,  sopra  lo  Inferno  di 
Dante ,  vol.  [ .  p.  5o. ) .  In  Mr.  Gary's  translation 
of  verse  xx  of  the  original,  he  gives  "  recesses" 
instead  of  '  lake  of  the  heart; '  and  thus  not 
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«m!y  impairs  the  irtiiif^fTV  of  tlie  passage,  but 
removes  what  was  iiitemled  to  be  a  scientific 
|>osition .  Yet  even  the  lines  quoted  from  Redi 
night  have  emboldened  one  to  he  more  lite- 

n\. V.  sxx,  Mr.  Gary  falls  into  the  usual 

error  of  explaining  it  by,  "  in  ascending  the 
weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  liindt^r  loot . " 

V.  Ki-iiT,  he  makes  a  diificulty  where  there 

IB  really  none.  He  in  part  remedies  this  b^ 
translating  right;  but  his  note  (notwithstanding 
his  encomiast )  taxes  his  original  with  an  obscu- 

ritv,  which  it  does  not  merit. v.  xlv,  he 

tills  into  tiiL-  common  abuse  of  being  sti'ained . 
if  not  quite  unintelligible,  by  interpreting  the 
ftreebeasts,  Ambition ,  Luxury,  Avarice.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  rather  to  he  attributed  to  the 
commentators  than  to  him;  as  his  not  giving 
■nv  PXpUnation  of  the  allegorical  forest,  thf 
Aun-c'Iad  mountain,  the  pass  'that  never  left 
anv  one  alive ,  '  is  rather  a  deficiency  than 
defect:  and  if  he  gave  no  notes  at  all,  such  a 
deficiency  would  not  deserve  animadviTsion ; 
and  one  might  suppose  that  be  fidly  compre- 
Itended  the  whole,  though  it  was  not  in  his 
pbn  to  explain  it  to  his  readers.  But  as  it  is,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  he  could  clearly  under- 
lUnd  his  original;  and  who  without  clearly 
mderstanding  can  translate  clearly?  The  ci- 
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tation  he  gives  from  Jeremiah  might  have 
made  him  approach  nearer  the  truth .  — v.  lxx, 
instead  of  either  translating  Hterally  '  though 
late! '  or,  at  least,  paraphrasing  it  rightly,  he 
makes  a  paraphrase  whicli  is  in  all  probability 
a  false  one . v.  ci ,  he  interprets  the  grey- 
hound, Can  of  Verona,  like  the  commentators, 
in  which  he  and  they  may  be  correct;  but  the 
note  which  he  adds  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  er- 
ror. When  Dante  wrote  Can  was  a  child,  nol 
a  "  liberal  Patron . "  The  prophecy  tvoj  made  af 
ter  the  event.  So ,  Mr.  Cary  should  have  had  too 
much  veneration  for  the  poet  he  selected  to 
translate,  not  to  pause  before  adopting  an  opini- 
on injurious  to  his  memory,  that  of  representing 
him  as  the  flatterer  of  a  man  who  was  feeding 
and  insulting  him.  — v.  cix,  his  mis-construc- 
tion of  the  entire  allegory  leads  him  into  the 
common  difficulty  of  making  Can  chase  avari- 
ce "  through  every  town ;  "  which ,  who  can 

comprehend? v.  cxvii,  bj  citing  from  Rev. 

IX.  6.  he  leads  the  reader  into  the  mistake  of 
ascribing  to  second  death  a  signification  which 

it  does  not ,  cannot  bear ,  the  Biblical  one . 

V.  cxxxiv,  he  mis-interprets  S.  Peter's  gate  the 
gate  of  Purgatory ,  instead  of  Paradise.  In  the 
second  Canto:  v.  ix,  he  is  a  little  inaccurate  in 
translating  nobilitate  "  eminent  endowments . " 
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■For  thus  hr  strirtly  limits  the  signification  of 
■nobility  to  one  ami  imleeil  its  higher  sense ; 
whereas  it  was  probably  intended  to  convey 
some,  though  a   secondary    i-eference  to   the 

birth-rights  of  its  Author  at  the  same  time 

an  ob5er\atioii  founded  not  only  on  tlie  context 
itfthe  whole  of  tliis  poem,  but  on  the  aristo- 
cratic tone  of  all  his  works. v.  xcui,  "  t/uit 

Ji*Tce  (ire.  "  }  o/i,  etc.  would  be  clearer;  ior  it 
is  at'Cfssary  to  show,  that  there  was  no  painful 

fire  where  Virgil  resided . v.  xciv,  Donna 

g«ntil  is  maile  to  mean  Divine  Merer;  without 
a  notion  of  her  having  been  a  real  lady. Yet  with- 
out it,  it  were  hard  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author.  Who  can  well  express  what  he  does 
not  ft*el? V.  cvni,  it  is  an  unreasonable  de- 
ficiency not  to  have  marked  the  true  significa- 
tion of  the  allegorical  images  "  death  "  and 
"  torrent "  ( liumana  ):  for  it  is  not  so  obvious, 

•  that  every  reader  may  discover  it.  This  obser- 
ration  were  not  made,  had  Mr.  Cary  no  notes: 
but  be  has  many  that  are  mere  superfluities  , 
when  compared  with  the  necessary  explanation 
of  the  text.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  Dante  was 
well  aware  he  needed  interpretation;  and  wrote 

'with  the  intention  of  commenting  himself. 
—  V.  cxxiv,  Mr.  Cary  calls  the  "  three  maids  " 
Divine  Mercy ^  Lucia,  and  Beatrice;  ao  odd 
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jumble  of  fart  and  allegory.  In  all  this,  he 
seems  not  to  have  quite  understood  his  origi- 
nal .  —  V.  cxui,  lie  makes  cammino  alto  e  sil- 
vestro  "■  {/eep  and  woody  way:  "  it  should  be 
steep,  etc.  per  celsa  cacumina,  as  Aquino  trans- 
lates :  for  Dante's  descending  did  not  prevent 
the  path  from  being  steep. 

Having  enumerated  what  I  conceive  to  be  his 
defects  ( considered  merely  literaUy)  and  repeat- 
ed, for  the  last  time,  m^*  entire  disapproval  of 
his  style  throughout  the  whole  poem,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  again  that  Mr,  Gary's  verbal 
hdelitv  is  in  general  laudable.  Had  he  written 
in  prose,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  faithful- 
ler  to  Dante's  characteristic  concision ,  and  as 
much  so  to  his  various  melody  as  blank  versft 
can  well  be. 

The  drawings  wliich  I  give  from  time  to 
time,  are  mere  sketches;  that  pretend  to  no- 
thing beyond  the  explication  of  the  text. Parti- 
cularly as  to  the  topography  of  Hell  ( a  matter 
on  which  so  much  has  been  confusedly  written ) 
the  pencil  is  occasionally  an  assistant  almost 
necessary  to  the  pen .  With  regard  to  snch 
explanatory  drawings ,  the  editions  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia  are  very  defective :  not  so ,  with 
regard  to  ornamental  ones.  Some  have  lately 
appeared  in  Italy  embellished  in  a   princely 
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style :  but  nothing  can  compare  with  what  we 
have  ourselves .  The  designs  of  Mr.  Flaxman 
are  of  the  noblest  productions  of  art ,  and  fre- 
quently display  a  sublime  simplicity  which  is 
worthy  of  his  great  original .  Indeed  he ,  who  is 
so  able  to  transfer  such  creations  from  one  fine 
art  to  another ,  seems  of  a  mind  but  little  infe- 
rior to  his  who  could  first  conceive  them .  To 
borrow  the  words  of  an  excellent  Italian  sculp- 
tor: ^  Mr,  Flaxman  has  translated  Dante  best; 
for  he  has  translated  him  into  the  universal 
language  of  nature . ' 

In  undertaking  this  comment,  I  am  conscious 
ot  setting  out  on  a  very  uncertain  enterprize . 
Life ,  much  less  health ,  no  one  can  calculate 
on .  Yet  with  these  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  public,  I  shall  continue  cheerfully.  To  so- 
licit such  encouragement ,  I  send  forth  the  pre- 
sent volume:  if  it  be  accorded,  a  second  volume 
may  quickly  follow.  Protection  shall  (at  least 
IS  far  mortal  vicissitude  authorizes  a  promise ) 
produce  attention . 
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A.  V€r$9  I  (t) 


Allegoi 


)T\e%  enter  more  or  less  into  every  consi- 
derable poetic  work:  so,  though  I  have  no  inten- 
tion in  this  my  comment  of  attempting  to  give 
more  than  my  Author's  obvious  meaning,  as  well 
Ml  can,  and  not  certainly  of  vying  with  the  in* 
genious  Commentators  who  explain  this  entire 
poem  allegorically,  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  the 
([reatest  part  of  this  first  (^nto  is  a  pure  allegory. 
Without  this  warning  it  might  appear  so  obscure, 
as  to  dishearten  some  from  proceeding  any  fur* 
tlier  than  the  second  or  third  page;  but,  bearing 
what  I  premise  in  mind,  we  shall  soon  find  the  al- 
legory end  and  conduct  us  without  confusion  in- 
to the  main  subject,  vindicating  «  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  >  .  Dante ,  come  to  the  middle  of  human 
life«  finds  himself  still  tossed  about  a  gloomy  forest, 
desert ,  or  valley,  from  which  however  he  descries 
a  sunny  mountain;  and,  endeavouring  to  ascend  it, 
is  impeded  by  three  wild-beasts;  to  which  he  would 


( i)  TLe  Capitals  refer  lo  the  margiual  notes;  an«l  the  Rnmau  figurea 
fo  ibc  «er«M  of,  uot  my  traualatioii  but,  the  oiigiual  luliaii . 
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have  fallen  victim  had  it  not  been  for  the  appea- 
rance of  his  master,  Virgil;  who  proposes,  as  sole  re- 
source, that  they  should  pass  into  the  future  world 
and  take  a  view  of  what  is  passing  there.  This  is  Hte- 
rally  the  whole  Canto;  of  which  the  allegory  seems 
evidently:  Dante,  who  at  thirty  five  years  of  age 
found  himself  still ,  or  rather  more  than  ever,  im- 
mersed in  the  turbulent  politics  of  his  Country, 
began  to  seek  for  something  like  peace— in  vain  ; 
being  thwarted  in  all  his  efforts  by  the  profligacy 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  ambition  of  the  house 
of  France,  and  the  immorality  and  avarice  of  the 
then  court  of  Rome;  and  from  these  perils  he  was 
at  last  extricated  by  a  sapient  leader,  or  duke,  Vir- 
gil ,  as  I  said  before  . 

In  the  present  article  there  are  two  points  to 
be  demonstrated :  that  the  middle  of  human  life 
means  35  years ,  and  thus  gives  us  the  exact  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  poem;  and  that  the  forest 
does  signify,  as  I  have  averred,  the  turbulent  po- 
litics of  the  time. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and 
ten ,  says  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  the  same  idea  that 
Dante  himself  repeats  in  the  Convito— 'the  summit 
of  our  arch  is  in  the  thirty  fifth  year*  (0 .  It  is  su- 
perfluous to  seek  for  further  authority ;  by  saying 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  life,  he  must  have  meant  he 
was  in  his  thirty  fifth  year.  That  he  was  born  in  May, 
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ia65,  is  a  settled  point  (0;  but  if  proof  is  desi- 
red ,  let  the  single  one  of  Boccaccio  suffice:— 'Dante 
died  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  1 3ai,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  M. 
Giardino  of  Ravenna ,  who  affirmed  to  me  j  that 
be  on  his  death-bed  told  him  that  in  the  preceding 
month  of  May  he  had  been  56  years  old'  (>).  Now 
taking  56  from  i3ai  we  have  ia65,  or  the  period 
of  his  birth;  and  adding  to  this  35,  to  bring  him 
to  the  middle  of  human  life,  we  have  exactly  i3oo; 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June  of  which  he  was  created 
one  of  the  Priors ,  or  supreihe  magistrates ,  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  (3)  — an  office  which,  however 
honorable  to  his  reputation,  was  fatal  to  his  repose. 
Byit  was  furnished  the  pretext  for  his  banishment ; 
eternal  banishment  from  his  ( dolce  nido  )  'dar-» 
ling  nest' ;  from  'the  holy  Jerusalem  for  which  he 
sat  weeping  night  and  day,  as  if  he  were  in  Baby- 
lon'(0.  So  tender  was  his  love  for  his  native  Coun- 
try; and  so  fondly  did  he  discriminate  between  her, 
and  the  factions  which  within  her  had  acquired  a 
most  tyrannical  ascendancy.  These  he  certainly  has 
Oct  Spared ,  but  his  country  through  all  his  misfor- 
tunes was  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  attachment 

(i)  Voltair*  wrote  otherwise  :  hat  the  tuperficial  let ity  with  whick^ 
*^  pleaded  an  excuse  for  Bayle ,  when  the  error  wai  not  in  Baylc  but 
'^  Vultaire  himaelf,   it  juttly  reprehended  by  M.  Meriau  Mem.  de 

^^CMi.de  Berlin  17^4. 
(t^  Coroento  p.  19- 
'S)  Prtoriata  Fioreotiiio  p.  it* 
k,  PifttoU  p.  114. 
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to  the  last;  in  his  old  age  we  find  him  exclaiming, 
O  my  Country !  O  ray  poor  Country,  how  I  do  pity 
thee!  (0  (evidently  more  afflicted  for  her  than  for 
himself);  and  we  know  with  what  complacency  be 
designated  himself  as  a  Florentine,  making  himself 
be  introduced  always  by  that  title*,  and  almost  in- 
Tariably  adding  it  to  his  signature  with  such  per- 
severing constancy,  that  a  few  instants  before  he 
expired,  he  showed,  that  his  mind  was  even  then 
chiefly  prevented  from  composing  herself  by  har- 
ping on  the  severity  of  Florence  towards  him;  for 
in  a  tone  of  reproachful  affection  he  called  it 
'Mother  («).  Neither  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline,  but  the 
advocate  of  his  dear  native  land  and  of  moral  rec- 
titude, he  was  a  man  remarkable  for  patriotism , 
as  we  shall  have  innumerable  occasions  to  observe. 
Perhaps  even  there  is  uo  other  instance  of  that 
virtues  outliving  severer  trials;  the  most  invete- 
rate malignity  of  his  fellowcititens,  his  own  ex- 
ile, the  dispersion  of  his  friends,  the  ruin  of  his 
property,  and  (  what  would  be  scarcely  credible  if 
the  infamous  document  were  not  still  extant  in 
the  Archives)  the  fearful  indignity  of  a  law  passed 
to  authorize  any  magistrate  to  make  him ,  as  soon 
as  caught,  be,  without  further  trial  burnt  alive  W. 
It  is  observable  that  this  last  outrage  is  never 


(i)  O  Patria  !  O  misera  Patria  tnia,  quanta  pittk  mi  strig«e  par  t«! 
Convito  p.  9o3 . 
(i)  P.  JoTJai .  Elogia  . 
(S)  . . .  igae  comburator  sic  quod  moriatur .  Cancel,  p.  5$. 
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mentioned  in  any  of  bis  writings ,  as  if  he  were 
unwilling  to  publish  the  disgrace  of  his  country ; 
and  it  consequently  escaped  all  his  biographers, 
and  was ,  for  the  first  time ,  noticed  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Tiraboschi  a  few  years  ago .  In  his  letters , 
bis  Convito ,  his  songs ,  his  great  poem ,  the  sor- 
rows of  an  exile  recur  continually :  and  there  must 
be  to  certain  minds  something  far  more  painful 
in  exile  than  in  death;  since  we  find  him,  who 
was  never  terrified-  by  the  latter  in  any  shape , 
quite  subdued  by  the  former .  As  tender »  but 
with  much  more  dignity  than  Ovid,  he  at  times 
seems  exasperated  to  a  feeling  of  gloomy  satisfac- 
tion in  brandishing  invective  almost  wantonly; 
as  if  it  were  an  alleviation  of  the  pain  he  expe- 
rienced in  being  forced  to  stigmatise  the  crimi- 
nality and  folly  of  his  townsmen,  to  inflict  the  same 
unsparing  penalty  on  mankind  in  general  •  But 
bis  strain  of  dejection  is  more  impressive:  How 
bard  is  it  to  go  up  and  down  the  stair-case  of  a 
stranger!* is  his  exclamation  ;  and,  in  his  prose  at 
least, it  is  this  feeling,  much  more  than  resentment^ 
that  is  uppermost.  'Rome's  loveliest  daughter  hath 
cast  me  from  her  sweet  b9Som'  ( he  cries )  'where 
I  was  born  and  brought  up;  and  where  it  is  my 
fondest  hope  to  be  permitted  one  day  to  return 
for  the  repose  of  my  wearied  spirit,  and  to  pass  the 
last  of  the  years  allotted  me  in  this  world:  in  which 
I  have  verily  been  tost  about  like  a  wretched  uu- 
masted  hulk,  the  sport  of  every  cruel  wind, bear- 
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ing  to  a  variety  of  lands  and  ports  the  dead  weight 
of  poverty  and  grief,  and  exposing  my  person  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar;  thereby  lessening  my 
character  (0  and,  what  is  worse,  the  utility  of  all 
my  productions' W.  And  again  he  declares  his  wil- 
lingness to  purchase  his  recall  at  any  price  but 
his  honor :  'dear  father ,  let  any  way  be  found  not 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Dante,  and  I  shall  not 
be  slow  in  accepting  it .  But  if  by  none  such  Flo* 
rence  is  to  be  entered,  never  shall  I  enter  Flo- 
rence' (3) .  These  were  bodings  equally  sad  as  pro- 
phetic ;  he  never  entered  it  more ,  alive  or  dead :  — 
Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar 
Like  Scipio  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  — 

and  the  traveller ,  missing  his  relics  in  Santa-Croce, 
will  probably  ,  like  the  illustrious  poet  just  quo- 
ted, take  a  journey  to  Ravenna  to  seek  them. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  is  apparent,  that  Dante's 
exile  was  the  immedicable  wound  of  his  heart: 
and,  I  think,  it  is  little  less  clear  that  by  the  dreadful 
forest  is  to  be  understood ,  not  indeed  his  exile 
itself,  as  the  Gentleman  U)  who  gave  me  the  first 
hint  of  my  interpretation  of  this  allegory  attempted 
to  show,  (  for  since  Dante's  exile  did  not  take  placa 
until  i3o3,  he  could  not  be  described  as  entangled 

Ci)  Qui  seipte'doritVprimaili  aliquid  tentiet  se  habere  difioum* 
ingeDiamque  in  se  suum,  sicut  simuUcnim  aliquod  dedicatum  pataMt* 
De  legibut  1.  i.  p.  aa. 

(a)  G>n?ito  p.  57. 

(3)  Pistola.  Canceil.  p.  $9. 

(4)  G.  Marchetti  Dis. 
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in  It  now  in  1 3oo )  but  what  produced  that  ex- 
ile —  his  Priorship  ,  or  rather  the  long  pohtical 
uproar  that  preceded  it :  and  this  last  observation 
is  enforced  by  the  reflection,  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  ihis  poem  he  does  not  tell  us  he  entered 
tbe  forest  in  the  middle  of  human  life,  but  that 
he  still  found  himself  lost  in  it;  for  the  Italian  is 
nut  mi  trovai^  'I  found  me',  but  mi  ritrovai^  'I  still 
found  me*.  'All  my  misfortunes'  (  says  he  in  one 
of  his  letters)  are  to  he  deduced  from  my  ill-omen- 
«1  Priorship;  of  which,  however  far  from  being 
worthy  in  other  respects,   neither  in  fidelity  nor 
ui  age.  was  I  unworthy :  for  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  battle  of  Campaldine ,  where  I  was  no 
norice  in  arms;  but  took  a  full  share  in  the  trou- 
Wtt  of  that  day  and  in  the  joy  for  that  victory  by 
Hich  the  Ghibelline  faction  was,  it  may  he  affirm. 
H,  undone  for  ever*  (0  .  It  is  then  no  wonder, 
if  the  year  in  which  he  bore  that  Office  be  marked 
^tbe  critical  one  of  his  existence;  as  the  one  in 
which  he  perceived  what  a  dangerous  wilderness 
he  was  in,  and  amid  what  ferocious  foes.  There 
^regood  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  composition 
of  this  poem  was  begun  before  j3oo:  but  that  in 
nowise  invalidates  my   interpretation  ;  for   it    is 
equally  true,  that  it  is  supposed  to  o{>en  ( whatever 
^  the  exact  period  at  which  its  Author  commen- 
^it)  in  i3oo:  a  year  which,  even  in  prospect, 

**)  Vita.  Leon.  Arret,  p.  x. 
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must  have  had  peculiar  attractions  for  him,  from 
its  being  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  Century,  and 
the  middle  of  human  life  in  his  own  regard ,  and 
from  its  being  announced  as  a  jubilee  throughout 
Europe.  He  must  have  foreseen  from  the  outset , 
that  his  poem  could  not  be  terminated  until  years 
later;  so  that  there  could  be  no  reason  against 
pre-selecting  the  above  epoch  for  its  opening,  at 
least  none  founded  on  an  apprehension  of  its 
publication  preceding  its  date  :  and ,  when  he 
afterwards  found  1 3oo  become  still  more  memo- 
rable than  he  had  foreseen,  ( viz  by  his  Priorship) 
he  had  no  inducement  to  make  any  alteration.  Or 
he  might  have  altered  many  things  in  these  Canti 
long  after  having  composed  them ;  some  1  am  sure 
he  did.  And  why  not?  what  poet  does  not  retouch 
his  verses?  None  of  Dante's  stamp  spare  the  file. 
He  might  possibly  have  put  some  other  date  to 
the  first  copy  of  this  Canto,  and  ,  seven  or  eight 
years  afterwards,  changed  it  to  the  present  one  of 
i3oo.  Such  are  vain  conjectures  of  which  we  know 
nothing :  all  I  mean  to  assert  is ,  that  there  is  no  de- 
ciding fit)m  this  passage  as  to  when  the  poem 
began  to  be  composed;  so  that  we,  on  that  head, 
shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  argue  'hereafter  without 
having  carried  along  any  incumbrance.  But  that 
its  action  opens  with  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  its  Author  was  ingulfed  in  politics, 
is  beyond  doubt,  and  could  be  much  further  pro- 
ved were  it  necessary ;  and  from  all  I  have  said 


ret 

I  hope  my  s^'cond  position  also  will  follow,  of  ihe 
fbrv«t  beiag  allrgorical  of  those  turbulent  politics. 
Yel  I 'seek  no  singularity  of  opinion,  but  (o  show 
the  hi&loric  truth  .  The  forest  hy  other  Coronienla- 
tors  is  represented  as  meaning  simply  and  abstract- 
edly vice  and  error  ;  and  by  some  the  vice  of 
iJaiile  himself .  lint  us  lo  these  latter,  ihcy  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  fiict  of  his  having  l<een  reputed 
One  of  the  most  moral  of  mankind,  and  no  other 
of  hi*  works  discovrring  any  thing  like  the  confes- 
aion  of  Ambition,  Voluptuousness  niid  Avarice, 
which  tliey  would  put  into  Lis  mouth  here:  and 
ms  to  the  former,  they  surely  set  their  author 
somewhat  at  variance  not  only  with  the  common 
language  of  ethics,  and  with  the  Itihie,  but  even 
^ilb  hiniBetf;  for  vice  is  mostly  s:nd  to  be  a  gav,  al- 
loring  wiilii  of  flowers,  though  leading  to  ruin  (')> 
-when  the  pjth  of  truth  is  lernied  j/r«(V  nnrf  nar- 
row, we  conclude  \hat  its  opjiositc  is  wuie  and 
«IU7',  8adfar  fmm  Uaci  »i\A  hramhlr ;  »uA  so,  this 
•criplnr^l  phrase,  strait  atiil  narrmv,  ucruning  in 
the  third  line  of  Dante's  poem —</rrV/a  i'Mf,  —  .i  si- 
milar conciusion  ensues .  He  is  made  much  too 
nyttical,  because  ]>rople  will  not  |>eru8e  him  by 
ibe  light  of  llislor)  .  If  (hry  did,  thtfl,  as  welt 
u  many  other  passages,  would  be  reconciled  to 
common -sense :  for,  though  to  typify  by  a  bleak 


(i)  ImtMttil 
fvm». 
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desert  abstract  vice  be  rather  inconsistent,  it  may 
not  be  so  with  regard  to  a  particular  species  of  it.  . 
But  of  no  species  of  it  can  this  be  so  well  predica-  ' 
ted,  as  of  the  identical  vice  with  which  Dante  was 
surrounded,  sanguinary  faction  .  A  soldier,  a  di- 
plomatist, ten  times  ambassador, and  once  amongst 
the  supreme  Magistrates  of  one  of  the  most  stormy 
of  democracies,  he  must,  at  an  early  age,  have  had 
to  deal  with  criminality  enough ,  too  disgusting 
to  partake  half  as  much  of  the  seduction  of  vice, 
as  of  its  thorns;  and  therefore  better  described  as 
a  brambly  wilderness,  than  as  a  way  of  flowers,  the 
proper  symbol  of  vice  taken  in  general.  Boccaccio 
calls  the  forest  the  hell  of  human  life  when  defiled 
with  wickedness;  adding,  that  some  Catholic  Saints 
speak  of  three  hells,  two  beneath  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  and  one  in  the  heart  of  the  living  sinner— 
a  doctrine  which  I  find  in  Macrobius,  but  not  in 
Dante.  Even  this  however  introduces  a  difference 
rather  in  names,  than  things .  The  hell  he  meant 
must  have  been  that  around  him  :  but  he  was  then 
in  turbulent  Florence  embroiled  in  politics.  In 
these  then  was  he  lost,  whatever  name  or  image, 
you  give  to  the  scene  of  his  wanderings;  whether 
a  forest  or  a  hell . 


His  -weal  we  shall  find  brought  about  by  the  pity 
caused  by  his  mishaps;  so  that,  by  specKjing  these, 
and  showing  how  they  were  converted  by  heaven 
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into  instruments  of  felicity  (his  political  career 

being  renounced  for  philosophy  and  the  tranquil 

'  Nases)  we  are  informed ,  that  a  principal  branch  of 

his  sublime  undertaking  is  to  glorify  Providence, 

ind  prove  that  our  mortal  miseries  are  often  made 

the  causes  of  our  immortal  happiness . 

There  is  still  extant  a  portion  of  the  latin  ver« 
sion  in  which  Dante  had  begun  to  write,  when  his 
better  judgment  induced  him  to  relinquish  a  dead 
for  the  merit  of  building  a  living  tongue :  — *  then 
a  daring  generosity,  which  Petrarch  had  not  the 
courage  to  follow  in  his  Africa  (0. 

Nel  logo  del  cuor^  'in  the  lake  of  the  heart\  has 
become  a  favourite  with  Italians,  and  by  Redi  is 
used  very  beautifully.  I  dare  say  however,  Dante 
employed  the  expression  less  as  a  figure  of  speech , 
than  scientifically  as  an  anatomist,  in  order  to  af'^ 
firm ,  that  fear  had  the  dangerous  effect  of  accu- 
mulating  the  blood  violently  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  Fontanini  and 
others  quote  our  poet :  but  I  need  not  enter  into 
the  discussion  . 

D,  — «xxnr. 

Surely  there  are  few  similes  superior  to  this 
one:  and,  if  it  be  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  it  is  im- 

(i^  Ultima  regiu  Canain  etc. 

£000.  Yiu  di  Dante  p.  a58. 
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fyroved  too ;  for  Homer  does  not  give  that  *8Cowl 
^c^'upon  the  furious  element  (0  — *  ^cMi/a -^  and 
that  this  particularity  adds  incomparably  to  the 
spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  sketch,  will,  I  believe,  be 
apparent  to  erery  reader.  I  must  warn  those  who  are 
familiar  with  M.  Gingu^n^'s  LUeraty  history j  that| 
hdwerer  meritorious  a  compilation  it  be  in  many 
{loints,  It  mistranslates  this  passage  altogether,  (*) 
as  M.  Biagiolirery  justly  remarks:  and,  although  a 
french  review  (^)  is  too  partial  to  allow  it ,  it  was 
quite  natural  in  an  Italian  to  reprehend  an  error 
tending  to  deform  one  of  the  fine  metaphors  of 
his  renowned  Countryman  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 
The  fleeing  of  the  spirit  is  from  the  Aeneid— ani- 
mus  meminisse  horret  luctuque  re/ugii  (4) :  and 
Dante's  translation  of  one  of  the  psalms  —  perse* 
cut  us  est  inimicus  an  imam  meam  —  repeats  the 
same  figure, 'my  spirit  is  put  to  flight'  (^} . 

The  text,  word  for  word,  is  'the  pass  that  never 
left  any  one  alive'.  What  else  is  the  obvious  signifi* 


(i)  If  one  more  happy  while  the  tempest  raves 

OatliTes  the  tumalt  of  conflicting  waves* 

All  pale  ,  with  ooze  deformed  he  views  the  strand , 

And  pl«uging  forth  with  transport  grasps  the  land. 

Pope.  B.  a 3. 
{%)  Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie.  Vd.  %. 

(3)  Revue  Encyclopediqne  1819. 

(4)  Lib.  a.  V.  I  a. 

(5}  L'  alma  mia  in  fup  h  mosM .  I  sette  salmi  di  D.  A.  p.  i  a  c . 


cation  of  this,  but  the  worhlly  aproar  which  never 
left  any  one  perfectly  virtuous,  that  is,  in  the  eas- 
tern slyle,  perfectly  ahve;  guilt  and  folly  lieing  the 


death , 


1? 


as  virtue  and  reason  the  life  of  the  sou 
Many  are  the  passages  in  Scripture  that  inculcate 
this  :  for  even  «  the  just  man  falleth  seven  times 
a  day  o  and  >  it  is  written  there  is  no  righteoa*, 
not  one  B .  Here  then  we  have  a  mere  orientaiistn, 
of  which  we  shall  discover  others  frequently :  and, 
to  corroborate  my  statement,  that  'the  pass  leaving 
Bo  one  alive'  means  simply  'scenes  that  deprive 
^tfie»oul  of  her  purity',  which  i»  to  kill  her,  I  refer 
%o  Dante's  own  expressions  in  theCoovito:  —  'when 
41  man  is  said  to  live  ,  that  means  ,  that  he  acts  in 
'Conformity  with  reason,  which  is  his  true  life' (') . 


"So  that  the  firm  foot  was  always  the  lowest'  is 
the  original:  which  was  manifestly  employed  to 
denote  the  vacillation  of  purpose ,  with  which 
Dante  made  his  first  fruitless  attempts  at  extrica- 
liog  himself  from  the  guilt  and  bustle  of  public 
liiie,ar,  in  the  language  of  allegory,  ftom  the  dark 
*al«  or  wilderness,  and  st  ascending  the  sun-clad 
mountain  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  unsteadiness 
of  mind  being  the  principal  thing  ,  I  took  care  in 
the  6rsl  place  to  mark  it;  after  which  I  introduced 


mffmtfA'  1 0m  fttiui  *um.  p.  It. 
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as  miicb  of  the  metaphor  of  my  originiil,  as  I  well 
could.  And  if  any  of  it  has  escaped  me,  I  regret 
it  the  less  from  the  persuasion ,  that  it  cao  oqIjt 
be  some  blameable  quainlness,  which  causes  the 
disputes  between  interpreters  about  the  precise 
metaphorical  solution  of  the  verse; —qua intness 
that  I  am  authorized  to  avoid.  It  used  to  he  lauded 
as  happily  expressive  of  the  act  of  climbing  :  but 
this  has  been  controverted  lately  by  the  remark, 
that  the  firm  foot ,  that  is  to  say  the  foot  on  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  reposes,  is  so  far  from 
being  always  the  lowest  in  ascending,  that  it  is  in 
descending  that  it  is  so; — a  criticism  esteemed  so 
cogent ,  that  the  defenders  of  Dante  think  it  neces- 
sary for  his  honor  to  change  the  entire  face  of  the 
allegory  ,  and  deny  that  there  is  a  question  about 
climbing.  lie  was  still  on  the  level  plain, say  tbey^ 
and  the  line  describes  the  walking  on  a  plain  per- 
fectly well;  for  there  the  lovver  foot  is  always  the 
firm  foot,  being  on  the  ground,  while  its  compa- 
nion Is  in  the  air,  whether  moving  back  or  forward. 
This  is  indeed  self-evident;  but  not  so  its  applica- 
tion: for  the  context  unequivocally  implies,  that 
the  Wanderer  was  not  on  the  dead  level,  but  be- 
ginning to  make  the  height.  But  may  1  not  arraign 
the  commentators  for  error?  The  weight  is  not 
alivajrs  upon  the  lower  foot,  either  in  ascending, 
or  descending;  but,  in  both  cases,  is  sometimes 
upon  the  lower  and  sometimes  upon  the  higher 
one  :  when  in  ascending  I  put  forwurd  one  foot. 
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Ihen  ift  my  weight  upon  the  hinder  or  lower  one, 
making  it  the  firm  one  for  a  moment;  and  while 
lam  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  this  latter,  then  is 
the  upper  foot  for  a  moment  the  firm  one  in  its 
turn  :  vice-versa  in  my  descending.  So  neither  of 
the  one  or  the  other  are  the  words  of  the  text 
'  strictly  descriptive.  Then  ifthe  context  argues,  that 
Dante  was  no  longer  on  the  plain,  and  his  mode 
of  stepping,  that  he  was  neither  ascending  nor  de- 
scending ,  must  he  not  have  meant  an  unnatural , 
unavailing  gait,  something  akin  to  the 'I  wouM 
and  would  not'  —  vorrei  e  non  vorrei  —  of  the 
Italians?  Or,  making  lower  synonimous  with  less 
worthy ,  (  a  common  mode  of  speech  )  have  inten- 
ded lower  foot  as  sj-mbolical  of  earthly  cares  and 
appetites,  whence,  by  saying  this  foot  was  always 
the  lower  one,  be  avowed,  that  the  care.s  of  life 
continued  to  have  more  influence  over  his  affec- 
tions, than  philosophy  and  virtue,  even  while  he 
was  forming  some  ineffectual  resolutions  to  fly 
tlioseand  elevate  his  mind  to  these? This  unsteady 
nroducl  of  disappointments  and  fears  ,  which 
ipight  well  have  sprung  up  in  a  patriot's  bosom 
at  that  time,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  rea- 
ders of  Tuscan  history,  was  beyond  doubt  what 
was  intended  to  be  inculcated  (  whatever  be  held 
to  he  the  precise  metaphorical  interpretation"). 
and  this  abortive  infirmity  of  heart  is,  I  hope,  con- 
Teyed  by  my  version  ,  'with  steps  that  backnard 
bung'- 
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Id  considering  the  Panther  as  a  personification 
of  Florence,  1  am ,  in  at  least  a  slight  degree ,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Commentators ;  for  these  say  it  per- 
sonifies either  the  vice  of  votaptuousncss  in  the 
abstract,  or  the  voluptuousness  of  Dante.  Still  am 
J  not  without  some  authority  for  ray  interpreta- 
tion (0;  and,  even  were  I ,  it  renders  so  intelligible 
tliis  Allegory  (which  otherwise  has  an  air  of  per- 
plesity,  particularly  whea  we  come  to  the  lion  and 
wolf)  and  it  tallies  so  exactly  with  history,  that, 
I  think,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  .  There  are  three 
wild-beasts  in  the  Canto,  in  imitation,  as  shall  ap- 
pear, of  a  passage  in  Jeremiah,  where  ihey  are 
universally  interpreted  as  three  several  nations. 
Now,  whatever  ideas  of  vice  Dante  intended  to  con- 
vey, he  could  never  have  so  misled  his  readers 
and  so  rambled  from  his  sacred  original,  as  to  have 
dropt  all  reference  to  nations ,  a  grand  conception 
adapted  to  the  opening  of  a  grand  poem:  but  ra- 
ther he  would  have  connected  both  objects,  and, 
faithfid  to  the  Biblical  example  with  which  he  had 
set  out,  would  have  designated  by  each  beast  some 
particular  Stale  with  its  ruling  passion .  This  would 
be  the  obvious  contrivance  of  even  an  inferior 
poet,  and  would  be  the  only  way  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  Bathos  after  having  alluded  to  the  Bublimc 


{■J  Gio.  Mircbelli  Discor,  Bolugna  iSig. 
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imagrry  of  ihe  old  Testaroenl .  Of  the  two  opi- 

nioDSoflhe Commentators,  one  indeed  is  not  only 

■ot  iiicoinpattble  with  this  my  interpretation,  but, 

well  cons^idered ,  implies  it :   for  if  Dante  meant 

Voluptuousness  in  the  abstract ,  yet/to  injure  and 

plague  him ,  it  must  have  been  such  as  immediate- 

^iKas  round  him;  but  he  was  then  in  Florence; 

be  must  then  have  meant  the  voluptuousness  of 

Florence  .  As  to  the  making  of  Dante  accuse  him- 

lelf  of  that  vice,  it  is  in  contradiction  with  every 

I    thing  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  his  life  and 

I    nuQDers;  which  his  enemies  decried  as  stoically 

leiere,  while  his   friends  contended  they  wefe 

I    only  of  a  very  laudable  gravity  (■)  •   Florentines 

I    nuy  object  to  have  their  City  represented  by  such 

an  unchaste  creature  as  the  Panther  (*):  but  they 

kafe  so  continually  to  complain  of  Dante,  that 

to  wince  here  were  superfluous;  and  they  would 

Abetter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  defence  made 

tor  them  by  their  contryman  Mini(^).  Strangers, 

at  least,  will  have  no  difliculty  in  believing  that 

floreoce  was  remarkable  for  its  voluptuousness , 

Mien  Ihey  read  it,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  this 

1^  Fnroao  i  mioi  roftnmi  gravi  e  laiidcvoli  fiirii.    Bore.  Com. 
^•Lt.p  S. 

(ft)  Molio  acceta  nelU  Iibidio*.  Land.  Com. 

[^)  Daatc  Doo  biaaima  giammai  aatolutamrote  la  fua  |iatna  e  i 
f>Qtt«tiBi,  mB  beiui  alcani  FiftreDtiDi  di  quei  tempi ,  e  il  cattivo  e  ti- 
*>aawo  gcivcmo  di  ctaa :  com«  biaaimaroiio  gii  gli  Scritiuri  de*loro 
It^pi  le  proarrtxioDi  di  Mario  e  di  Silla ,  t  viai  di  Catilina  ,  I*  avarir/ia 
w  CrtMo,  la  crudrlli  del  Triiimvitato,  e  la  ifrruiita  liliidiue  di  M 
AmobU)   Difeaa  p.  aC. 
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poem ,  but  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  Boccaccio; 
for  it  is  not  the  Decameron  alone,  which  dwells  on 
the  licentious  habits  of  his  native  town.  There'— 
says  he— 'the  ladies,  unable  to  conceal  the  inextin- 
guishable fire  of  their  voluptuousness,  seek  by  eve- 
ry artifice  to  increase  that  of  the  men .  Lascivious 
in  their  gaze  and  half  najced  in  their  persons,  they 
scatter  vice  and  death  itself  through  the  town,  and 
make  it  one  reservoir  of  nastiness  (^>:  while,  on 
the  other  hand ,  they  are  more  than  rivaled  in  pro. 
fligacy  by  our  debauched  youth  of  the  male  sex, 
who,  less  civilized  than  the  Ethiopians,  Indians, 
or  any  of  the  new-discovered  savages,  will  pro. 
bably  soon  be   seen  without  any  clothing  what- 
ever; and  in  that  will  imitate  the  brute  beasts, 
whom  in  want  of  shame  and  reason  they  have 
long  since  surpassed'.  But  voluptuousness  is  not 
the  only  characteristic  of  the  Panther  ,  but  also 
beauty  and  cruelty .  This  latter  is  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  Florence  by  her  treatment  of  Dante 
himself;  and  as  to  the  former,  it  still  exists  within 
her  walls  to  speak  for  itself.  If  to  an  OUremonta^ 
no 9  a  cool,  casual  visitor,  she  appears  even  now 
the  loveliest  town  in  Europe ,  what  must  she  no^ 
have  been  in  the  days  of  her  liberty  to  her   owa 
favoured  child  ?   On  the  beauty  of  the  Panther 
he  consequently  dilates:  and  I  know  of  no  creature^ 
that  could  have  answered  his  purposes  as  well  ^s 

(0  Ostel  di  lordara .  C!oni.  Vol.  i.  p.  33 o. 
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this ,   who  furnished  mantles  both  to  Paris  and 

Yenus  (0;  and  of  whom  it  is  recounted,  that  she 

hath  the  craft  to  conceal  her  head,  so  that  the 

most  timid  animals ,  when  no  longer  repelled  by 

a  certain  fierceness  that  is  in  her  eyes,  approach 

that  charming  wild  beast ,  the  fairness  of  whose  dap  • 

pled  hide  is  so  alluring:  and  she,  wheeling  rounds 

tears  them  in  pieces  without  compassion  M .  It 

nay  be  even  supposed  that  he  used  her  in  a  good 

sense,  as  in  his  Yolgare  Eloquenza,  or  grammar, 

and  so  personified  the  beautiful  Florence,  without 

any  reference  either  to  cruelty  or  voluptuousness: 

for,  meaning  to  affirm  that  the  pure  literary  Italian 

is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Italy, 

his  words  are  :  'having  beat  all  the  groves  and 

I^stures   of  Italy   without   finding   the   desired 

Panther  W. 

a.  —  XL. 

Although  learned  men  have  disputed  whether 
the  world  was  created  in  autumn  or  in  spring, 
TH  we  know  this  latter  to  have  been  Dante's  opi- 
nioD :  and  he  here  inculcates  it  with  an  astrono. 
mica!  reference,  to  understand  which,  his  renders 
must  have  acquired  some  principles  of  astronomy^ 
Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind:  the  low  state 

(1)  UiML  Ub.  3.  18. 
[t)  Plio.  Ap.  Land.  Com. 

'V  Pottqoaoi  TeiMti  Mltat  et  pafcoa  sama*  Italic  nee  Pan9ermm 
>      t«Ui  lequjmiir  ioveDimus  p.  3^. 
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of  science  in  Dante's  age,  and  his  passionate  wisb 
to  be  useful .  As  to  the  former,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  amassed  a  store  of  information  physical  and 
moral  far  surpassing  that  of  his  contemporaries;  as 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  glances  over  the 
books  of  his  preceptor,  Brunetto  Latinirand  as  to 
the  latter ,  sufficient  proofs  of  it  will  be  found 
in  his  conduct  by  those  who  consider  it  attentiye- 
ly;  and  that  it  was  the  great  scope  of  his  wri- 
tings, we  have  not  only  weighty  internal  evidence^ 
as  shall  be  fully  demonstrated,  but  even  his  own 

unqualified  assertion  in  the  Monarchia «  u% 

utiliter  mundo  provigilem  »  (i^.  Hence  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  was  with  him  a  secon- 
dary object  :  his  primary  one  being  to  benefit 
his  countrymen  by  the  continual  repetition  of 
lessons  of  philosophy  and  virtue,  in  poetry  and 
prose  ,  in  his  life  both  political  and  private  .  It  is 
impossible  to  do  him,  or  his  compositions,  justice 
without  viewing  them  in  this  light.  If  he  wrote  his 
sweet  rhymes  of  love  and  the  Vita  Nuova,  he  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  comment  full  of  lofty  specula- 
tions and  showing  how  united  was  that  noble  love  - 
with  the  most  refined  philosophical  doctrines; 
so  that  the  reader  was  told  to  consider  the  being 
they  celebrate  to  be  no  earthly  dame,  however 
fair,  but  one  that  is  eternally  fair  and  wise,  philo- 
sophy herself.  That  indeed  was  not  the  case;  a  real 
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Udy  had  been  his  theme,  a  lovely  lady  of  youth 
and  innocence,  of  rank  and  beauty ,  who,  from 
his  ninth  year  to  the  day  of  his  death,  occupied  an 
altar  in  his  memory;  and  whose  influence ,  after 
her  deoease ,  is  more  or  less  to  be  traced  through- 
out all  his  productions,  as  if  he  thought  that 
ing  it  sanctified  his  pen.  But  such  was  the 
purity  of  his  tenderness ,  that  what  it 
had  addressed  to  a  mortal  was  not  unworthy  of 
being  transferred  to  an  immortal  power;  what 
the  conscious  poet  had  written  to  woo  a  girl  of 
Florence  was  to  be  considered  by  others  as  in  praise 
of  celestial  wisdom;  and  no  party  was  loser  by 
the  change .  Thus  what  would  have  been  a  mere 
amorous  trifle,  chiefly  commendable  as  a  speci- 
men of  language,  became  highly  dignified;  as  if 
the  notion  of  his  mistress  were  so  angelical,  so 
delicately  sensitive,  that  it  shrunk  from  permitting 
ber  to  be  esteemed  human  ;  or  as  if  he  were  too 
fieeply  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  his  ovrti 
talents  and  the  important  ends  for  which  alone 
they  were  given  him, to  allow  any  individual  feeling 
to  divert  them  from  the  public  service :  and  ,  thus 
eiplained,  even  those  works  treat  of  many  ab- 
struse, scientific  problems  and  continually  refer 
to  the  various  ethical  systems  ancient  and  modern. 
Of  three  females  whom  he  had  particulary  ad- 
mired, two  has  he  handed  down  as  representing 
chanty  and  grace ;  and  the  thirds  as  1  have  said« 
is  every  where  introduced  as  the  personification 
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of  diviae,  all-comprehending  wisdom:  which,  after 
having  purified  and  strengthened  his  soul,  was  to 
guide  him  to  that  ineffable  city,  that  a  hath  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it:  for 
the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof  » (0.  When  even  his  amours  were 
thus  rendered  instrumental  to  his  design  of  enlight- 
ening his  fellow- men  ,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
embraced  also  every  other  opportunity  of  doing 
so .  On  this  scale  should  we  estimate  those  astro- 
nomical paraphrases,  which  we  shall  find  conti- 
nually; and  should  such  modes  of  designating  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  hour  or  the  season  appear 
cumbersome  now,  and  as  incurring  exposure  to 

the  Attic  repartee potueras  hoc  igitur  a  prin* 

cipio  citharista  dicere  (*)  — —  yet  be  it  recollected, 
that  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently 
beneficial  once ;  for  they  decked  with  the  irresisti- 
ble attractions  of  a  popular  poem  many  allusions, 
in  learning  to  understand  which,  no  class  of  au- 
ditors could  fail  to  gather  a  large  stock  of  in- 
struction .  To  have  formed  its  language  then  is  but 
a  trivial  part  of  the  advantages  for  which  Italy 
should  be  grateful  to  Dante .  She  has  had  scarcely 
a  man  of  science,  since  the  fourteenth  Century, 
who  reaped  not  some  profit  to  his  peculiar  avoca- 
tions from  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  Divine  Come- 


(i)  Rev.  II,  a3. 

(a)  De  divin.  1.  a.  p.  S$, 


dy;  many  of  ihe  modern  discoveries  are  supposed 
to  be  indicated  in  it ,  and  some  of  lliem  are  so 
certainly:  while  as  to  the  fine  arts,  it  really  open- 
ed a  new  .-era;  and,  in  the  same  sense  that  Phidias 
and  Apelles  were  said  to  hvmerize,  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raphael  might  be  said  to  dantize ;  parti- 
cularly the  former,  who,  according  to  his  scholar, 
Cundivi ,  knew  all  the  verses  of  Dante  by  heart 
and  avowedly  imitated  two  passages  of  them  in 
those  masterpieces  of  painting  and  of  sculpture, 
(he  lASt  Judgment  and  (he  tomb  of  Julius  (0.  Dan- 
te then  is  more  than  a  poet ,  if  poetry  and  science 
be  incompatible,  as  a  polite  Critic  labours  in  se- 
Terai  dissertations  to  persuade  the  World  (»)..  But 
ihe  first  lawgivers  were  poets;  and  to  the  chief 
poets  (  whatever  be  the  follies  and  errors  of  their 
subalterns)  Is  mankind  indebted  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge .  It  were  then  both  ungrateful  and 
Unjust  to  adopt  the  theory  of  M.  Merian :  and  few 
I  imagine,  will  agree  with  him  in  believing,  that 
Ossian  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in  poetry  — 
that  Homer  and  Solomon  were  quite  illiterate  — 
that  but  Jhur  traits  of  science  are  to  be  found  in 
all  Virgil  — that  the  sole  business  of  the  Epic  Muse 
i»  to  please  the  fancy  and  soften  the  heart,  Some 
there  are,  I  know,  who  esteem  it  her  duty  to  invi- 


(■}  Vila  di  H.  A.  Buonarroti . 
(s)  CommcDt  lis  Scicncei  influent  ti 
t^^t,  178*.  i:«G. 
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gorate  the  intellect  and  inform  the  judgment;  and 
who  are  ready  to  repeat  Sir  Phillip  Sydney's  opi- 
nion: tf  these  Yates  or  poets  both  delight  and  teach;, 
delight,  to  move  men  to  take  that  goodness  in 
handy  which,  without  delight,  they  would  fly  as 
from  a  stranger;  and  teach',  tu  make  them  know 
that  goodness  whereunto  they  are  moved;  which 
is  the  noblest  scope  to  which  ever  any  learning 
was  directed  »  (0. 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 

Carminibus  venit  (^). 

Having  once  shown  (})  that  the  poem  opens  in 
i3oo,  and  now  that  the  sun  is  moving  in  Aries,  at 
dawn ,  it  is  clear  that  the  precise  time  is  day-break 
in  the  spring  of  that  year;  and,  descending  still 
more  to  particulars,  we  discover  (4)  it  to  be  Good- 
friday  — a  day  sanctified  to  an  Italian  by  his  poe- 
trv  as  well  as  his  creed;  for  it  was  on  it  that  not 
only  Dante  chose  to  begin  his  Divine  Comedy,  but 
Petrarch,  with  somewhat  less  propriety,  his  melo- 
dious amours.  Good-friday  in  i3oo  was  April  the 

eighth,  Easter- Sunday  falling  on  the  tenth:  

to  be  most  minutely  exact  then,  the  poem  opens 
at  sun-rise,  April  the  eighth,  i3oo  O.  S.— Let  this 
be  marked  with  more  emphasis  than  it  seems 
to  merit;  for  by  it  we  are  at  once  placed  in  full 


(x)  Defence  p.  i5. 
(a)  Hor.  de  Art.  poet. 
(3>  p.  «. 
(4)  Hell.  Cauto  xxi. 
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relation  with  the  Florentine  chroniclers  of  that 
time,  and  with  various  legal  documents  still  ex- 
laot.  It  was  for  this  I  said,  that  the  forest  perso* 
uiBed  not  exactly  his  Friorship,  but  his  political 
scene  in  general :  for  his  Priorship  only  began  in 
June  \  3oo ,  when  he  was  about  a  month  entered 
into  his  thirty  sixth  year;  whereas  we  here  find 
him  in  the  forest  in  the  preceding  April  j  when 
consequently  he  was  yet  in  his  thirty-fifth;  having 
been  born  in  May ,  asl  said  before.  Such  precision 
is  not  required  in  a  poem ,  and  still  less  in  an  alle- 
gory ;  yet  when  it  occurs  it  may  be  hoticed :  and 
no  composition y  in  prose  or  metre,  with  which 
lam  acquainted,  is  so  remarkable  for  it  as  this. 
The  minute  consistency  of  its  chronology  is  most 
characteristic,  and  singularly  accordant  with  the 
apparently  casual  expressions  in  Dante*s  own  mi> 
nor  works,  as  well  as  with  the  historians  and  cri- 
tics nearly,  or  altogether,  his  contemporaries  :  (') 
.whereas  the  case  is  quite  the  contrary  with  more 
modern  commentators.  Read  with  the  former,  the 
Divine  Comedy  displays  an  accuracy,  as  to  dates, 
unknown  to  poetry  and  seldom  known  even  to 
liistoiy;  read  with  the  latter,  it  seems  a  heap  of 
incongruous  anachronisms. 


(i)  Boccaccio,  Benvenuti  of  Iinola,  the  Riccardi  >I.  S. ,  Villaui,  Di- 
no  Couipagni,  the  Priorists  and  the  cumments  ,  out*  in  ItalUu  and 
the  other  in  I  alin,  of  Daute*t  o^n  tons,  Peter  and  Jacob. 
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1.  ■  ZLfll. 

It  is  aa  excellent  mode  of  commenting  to  com- 
pare different  passages  of  this  poem  with  each  o- 
ther;  that  is,  to  interpret  those  which  are  become 
a  little  obscure  by  those  whose  meaning  is  obvi- 
ous: but  not,  vice  versa,  to  quote  a  disputed  verse 
when  that  at  present  under  consideration  is  quite 
clear;  for  this  solves  not  the  difficulty  where  there 
is  one,  and  introduces  a  difficulty  where  there 
was  none.  I  shall  not  therefore  make  any  reference 
here  to  a  paragraph  of  a  future  Canto^as  is  the  cus- 
tom; and  then  what  is  there  in  the  text  to  puz- 
zle us?  Verbally  it  runs  thus:  'the  gay  sliin  of  that 
wild  beast,  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  sweet  sea- 
son all  gave  me  cause  to  hope'.  And  who  ever  took 
a  walk  of  a  spring  morning  without  feeling  hope? 
And  was  it  not  still  more  natural  at  sight  of  a 
lovely  creature  personifying  liome?  I  do  not  howe- 
ver reject  the  suspicion  of  this  hope,  whose  date 
is  so  carefully  noted ,  alluding  to  some  political 
appearances  then  well  known,  but  long  since  ir- 
reparably sunk  into  oblivion . 

K.  XLV. 

The  lion  is  beld  by  some  cbmmentators  to  re- 
present ambition  in  the  abstract;  and  by  some  the 
ambition  of  Dante  himself.  But  neither  of  them 
can  be  maintained  without  the  introduction  of 
much  mysticism,  or  without   turning  away  our 


beads    from   History,    instead    uf  always   looking 
towards  it  as  a  guide.  The  fact  is,  thai  Dante  ,  far 
Irom  avowing  liiinself  tu  bi-  an  nniliilious  citizen, 
alwavs  took  cafe  to  aver  the  contrary:  and,  as  to 
illt^nrising  at  length  an  abstract  affection  of  the 
mind,  it  is  not  his  style  at  all ;  for  we  shall  find  his 
poetry  remarkable  for  its  evidence.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  monstrous  egotism  of  a  person  preteudiog 
tliJl  his  own  ambition  appeared  to  terrify  the  ve- 
ry air,  or  the  hardship   of  making  him  accuse 
biraself  of  a  vice  ,  which  were  sufficient  cause  for 
tke  exile  ,    of  which   he  always  complained   as 
unjust;  to  describe  an  ambitious  man  as  scared 
bi  Lis  own  ambition,  is  a  dubious,  if  not  a  con- 
Ifiiliclory  position.  Such  a  one  were  rather  pusil- 
Uoimous   than  ambitious.  To  represent  him  as 
(rigbtened  by  ambition  in  the  abstract,  is,  tome 
"least,  little  less  unintelligible  .  To  strike  terror, 
tbi  passion  seems  to  require  embodying,  and, 
Mnce  the  shape  of  a  lion  is  merely  figurative,  we 
Must  seek  for  the  real  body  in  which  it  was  iriten- 
*lnl  to  be  drawn .  If  we  look  at  that  passage  in  the 
Bible, of  which,  as  1  have  observed  ,  this  wholeal- 

lcp»y  is  a  copy: «  A  lion  out  of  the  forest  shall 

in  them ,  a  wolf  of  the  deserts  shall  spoil  ihcin , 
■  leopard  (or  panther)  shall  watch  over  their  ci- 
tits; every  one  lliatgoetb  out  thence  shall  l>e  torn 

b  piecesa: we  findtbelion  interpreted  King 

Sfbachadnezzar  and  armv  (*) .   Elsc;%here  in   the 
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same  Prophet  are  similar  personifications ;  and  in 

another  of  the  sacred  scribes  we  read: »  her 

Princes  within  her  are  roaring  lions  »  (0.  The  lion 
in  Daniel  (>)  is  said,  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  denote 
the  kingdoms  of  Babylonia  and  Media.  In  fine,  it 
is  an  animal  employed  throughout  the  Bible  to 
personify  great  realms  and  Monarchs .  It  being 
then  so  probable,  that  here  too  it  represents  some 
powerful  crowned  head  at  that  time  in  Europe, 
there  is  none  to  whom  it  can  with  any  plausibi- 
lity be  applied  but  the  King  of  France;  whose 
house  were  active  persecutors  of  Dante,  and  whom 
we  shall  find  Dante s  muse  does  not  spare.  But, 
to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  we  have  Dante's  own 
word  for  it ;  and  he  tells  us  plainly  who  the  lion 
is ,  when ,  addressing  one  of  the  French  Princes , 
ht;  speaks  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Sovereign,  as  a 
still  loftier  lion'(^).  Indeed  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  French  Court  had  been  long  calculated  to 
inspire  every  Florentine  patriot  with  dread;  and , 
a  few  years  later,  brought  the  Republic  to  ruin ,  by 
invading  it  under  the  pretence  of  amity .  Since 
one  of  the  most  ancient  scholiasts  here  remarks^ 
that  the  lion  resembleth,  in  one  particular,  the 
tnost  timorous  of  all  animals,  the  hare,  for  both  of 
them  sleep  with  their  eyes  open  (♦),  it  is  possible^ 


(i)  Zephaniah  3.  3. 

(%)  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  .  Chap.  4.    ■    ■■  Dan.  vii   4 

(3)  Piu  alto  leon  .  Parad.  Cauto  vi. 

' \)  Bib.  Rice.  M.S.  Cod.  1016. 
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ifaal,  tilts  observation  being  commun  in  DanteV 
ilay,  there  might  be  a  sarcasm  here  implied,  which 
is  now  not  obvious. 

Although  I  must  not  pretend  to  develope  my 
author's  character  in  this  incipient  comment,  but 
^lall  often  have  to  beg  of  my  readers  to  con- 
cede for  a  while  positions,  that  shall  be  clearly 
proved  hereafter,  (  otherwise  I  should  have  to 
nmle  a  volume  on  tliis  Hrst  Canto)  yet  when  I  de- 
ny, not  only  that  Dante  ever  avowed  he  was  an 
ambitious  citizen,  but  also  that  he  was  one,  it 
loay  be  necessary  to  cile  something  as  cursory  evi- 
dence of  his  p^ttriottsm  and  general  morality 

'^lulities  precluding  ambit  ion:  meaning,  of  course, 
9(IQ&h ,  inii|iiilous  ambition  ,  and  not  an  hoiior- 
abJe  love  nf  fume ;  for  to  this  he  was  always 
Iremblingly  alive.  Now  listen  to  Philelfu  speaking 
aa  oration  in  the  Florentine  cathedral,  by  the 
ude  of  the  high  Altar,  to  an  audience,  v^hu  well 
Loew  Dante's  moral  reputation  ,  and  would  uot 
certainly  [  whatever  they  mifjht  think  of  his  poe- 
try )  have  tolerated  an  exaggerated  encomium  of 
the  roan  whom  their  fathers  had  proscribed.  There 
■re,  as  you  are  aware,  O  my  fellow-lownsincn  . 
liiur  principal  virtues  that  concur  to  the  hiimaii 
welCire:  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  for 
litude.  Ill  the  first  of  the.4e,  consisting,  according 
tuTully,  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  I  do 
not  heftitate  to  pronounce  that  no  phili'sopher  of 
eitber  Greece  or  Rome,  excelled  I  do  not  sav.  but 
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equalled  our  Dante .  As  to  his  justice ,  you  are  all 
acquainted  with  it;  and  certainly  this  Republic 
never  was  blessed  with  a  more  meritorious  magis- 
trate ,  or  one  that  enforced  the  laws  more  impar- 
tially without  distinction  of  parties  or  of  rich  and 
poor.  Yes!  you  yourselves,  grave  and  distinguished 
citizens  ,  will  extol  our  poet  as  the  most  devoted 
lover  ,  the  most  rigorous  observer  of  that  divine 
justice,  which  is  defined  by  Justinian  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  perpetual  inclination  to  administer  equi* 

ty  to  every  one lofty,  celestial  attribute!  Above 

all  words  of  mine  was  our  Dante s  temperance. 
And  as  to  his  fortitude,  what  better  can  I  do  than 
conjure  you,  O  countrymen,  to  imitate  it?  And  so 
shall  you  possess  the  constancy  and  boldness,  that 
are  requisite  in  this  perilous  war,  we  are  now  wa- 
ging against  tyrants ,  who  menace  our  liberties . 
You  then  I  cite  as  witnesses  to  establish  this  in- 
contestible  truth,  that  our  great  bard  was  conspi- 
cuous, above  his  generation,  in  pure  patriotism 
and  a  holy  culture  of  all  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues' . 
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If  the  usual  interpretations  put  on  the  panther 
and  lion  be  unsatisfactory,  still  more  so  are  they 
that  are  put  on  the  she  wolf.  With  her  is  con- 
nected the  idea  of  lewd  avarice;  and  mercenary 
strumpets  were  called  she  wolves  by  the  Latins , 


and  a  lirolbel,  a  wolf-lair  (0.  But  to  -make  her 

here  denote  an  abstract  vice  of  that  kind as 

most  of  the  ancient  Commentators  do is  liable 

lo  the  oiijections  already  poiulcd  out  with  regard 
to  the  two  other  wildbcastsi  and  some  cruel,  un- 
chaste, avaricious,  human  power  must  have  been 
tn(t;tidcd .  Hence  many  morlenis  have  made  our 
poet  designate  his  own  enormities.  Who  was  ever 
»  pursued  by  calumny?  His  most  deadly  anta- 
gonists could  desire  no  more  complete  justiiica- 
lioa  of  their  severity  towards  him,  than  to  find 
his  very  admirers  obliging  him  to  confess  him- 

*elfguilty  of  such  manifold  iniquities unpa- 

rallf  led  voluptuousness,  rabid  ambition,  and  lewd, 
ilMevouring  avarice.  This  is  in  curious  contrast 
*i'h  the  quotation  in  the  preceding  Article.  To 
pfctend  (  as  some  have)  that  Daule  debases  his 
own  reputation  through  humility  is  preposterous. 
Ko  one  ever  spoke  so  much  of  himself,  and  ap- 
plied to  his  individual  i>er.son  the  three  noble  meta- 
pfiunofa  Prophet  through  humilily:  nor  did  any 
one  ever  pretend  to  be  a  dangerous  villain  through 
liuniilily.  To  have  banished  such  a  fiend  from  the 
tommonweallb  were  a  mercv-  But  this  interprela- 
lioa  renders  him  not  only  hateful,  but  absurd. To 
OBse  bira  lo  predict ,  that  a  patron  should  destroy 
kii  avarice  by  enriching  him  ( as  is  done  a  few 

(>)  Sparc*  uliia  lupa O  latnni ,  lupiaar* 
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ine.s  lower)  might ,  possibly,  pass;  allhoiigli  in  con 
tradiction  wiih  the  j)roverb  alluded  to  a  moment 

after \vhum  food  but  makes  more  ravenous 

still"  '■.•):  but  really  lo  make  him  affirm,  that,  that 
patron  shall  expel  bis  avarice  "from  State  to  State' 
{as  is  the  necessary  consequence)  is  too  ridiculous. 
For  the  same  reas<)ns  given  in  arguing  about  tiie 
lion  and  pan  I  her,  tins  she  wolf  also  must  personify 
some  potent  Sovereign,  or  realm  ;  and  one  cha- 
racteristically .ivai'iciuus,  if  (as  is  vulgarly  and,  I 
think,  rightly  supposed)  she  have  a  necess:iry  con- 
nection with  that  sordid  sin.  This  consideration 
alone  might  suffice  to  prove  the  Papacy  of  that  day 
ivas  meant;  because  under  the  then  reigning  pon- 
tiffs (Boniface  and  a  few  of  the  worst  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  and  successors)  the  court  of 
Rome  became  SO  scandalously  tainted  with  avarice, 
tliat  this  was  denounced  as  its  ruling  passion  a- 
buve  every  other  European  Government ;  and  ,  as 
siK'h,  was  anathematized  by  none  more  severe- 
Ij  than  various  holy  writers  of  its  own  commu- 
nion: but  not  only  such  indirect  testimony  e&ta- 
lihslies,  beyond  cavil,  that  the  Popedom,  and  nw 
other,  was  the  she  wolf,  but  the  direct  positive 
affirmation  of  Uante  himself,  in  different  passa- 
ges of  this  very  poem  ,  In  Canlo  vn. ,  for  instance. 


(i)  Lirgis  cum  pntW,.  niniierlbns  Qncas 
Situ  Hdncil  Uabendi . 

Bu«liusCoDiol.  1. 1 
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we  shall  find  the  demon  of  avarice  in  the  shap# 
of  a  male  ivoif^nd  all  the  favourites  of  his  infer- 
nal seraglio  said  to  be  Popes  and  their  train  (<). 
The  association  in  latin  of  she  wolf  with  harlot 
and  of  both  with  avarice  moreover  implies,  that, 
when  Dante  (like  so  many  other  devout  Catholics, 
and  even  ecclesiastics,  indignant  at  the  corruption 
of  the  heads  of  their  Religion  )  directed  against 
Boniface  and  his  immediate  rivals  in  impiety  a  ce- 
lebrated reproach  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  could  hard- 
ly fail  of  having  present  to  his  mind ,  besides  the 
idea  of  lewdness  and  lucre,  that,  likewise,  of  the 
incestuous  sister  of  the  brute,  whom,  as  I  have 
just  said ,  we  shall  find  selected  to  personify  the 
monfy -fiend: 

Oh !  loathing  breeds 

Your  lust  of  lucre.  Pastors!  Knaves! 
Whom  did  the  scribe  of  Patmos  view 
In  her ,  the  harlot  throned  od  wav^s 

And  whoring  with  the  Kings  of  earth ,  but  you  («)? 

Petrarch  (  himself  a  church-man  and  a  zealous 
^ne)  links  together  the  same  notions,  whoredom, 
^^rice  and  Rabylon,  and  applies  them  in  precise. 

Iv  the  same  manner 'Avaricious,  Babylonian 

jade!  may  fire  from  heaven  consume  thy  braided 
iresses!*  0)  Here,  without  circumlocution,  is  the 


^1'  Papi  e  Cartlinal! 
3  Hrll  Cautu  xix. 
*  >    .Si*D-  io5-  0. 
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unworthy  Pope  said  to  be  typified  by  a  whore : 
could  the  same  voice  have  hesitated  to  call  him  a 
she  wolf?  Or  is  this  latter  a  less  decorous  title  ? 
Or  rather  must  they  not  both  have  been  syno- 
nimes  to  Dante,  as  in  the  original  latin?  Pure  l^tin 
he  inserts  continually  in  almost  every  Canto,  as 
well  as  in  the  present  one  (0:  he  could  not  then 
have  overlooked  the  latin  signification  of  she  wolf 
( lupa  );  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  deem  his  readers 
ignorant  of  it.  In  fine  since  all  agree,  that  the  she 
wolf  must  represent  something  lewd  and  avari- 
cious, and  Dante  was  neither,  and, even  if  he  were,, 
could  never  have  been  so  hyperbolical,  as  to  talk 
of  his  friend  chasing  that  avarice  from  State  to 
State ;  since  he  must  then  have  meant  by  the  she 
wolf  some  avaricious  power  and  a  mighty  one,  to 
avoid  derogating  from  his  Scriptural  model;  and 
since  he  elsewhere  declares  avarice  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  bad  Popes,  and  calls  them  a  merce- 
nary whore,  which,  translated  into  latin,  is  lupa  or 
she  wolf,  and  puts  them  in  the  exclusive  favour 

of  a  he  wolf, 1  presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that 

such  a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence  bears  me 
out  in  considering  the  she  wolf^  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  profaned  Pontificate,  just  as  unequivo- 
cally as  if  my  author  were  to  spring  to  life  and 
affirm  it  directly  with  his  own  lip .  Nor  should 
this  shock  any  one  who  knows  of  what  unworthy 

(i)  Nacqni  sub  Julio  .  y.  70. 
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Popes  it  is  advanced ;  and  with  what  warmth  holy 
zeal  is  wont  to  reprehend  the  profanation  of  holj 
things. 

As  I  have  premised ,  my  explanation  is  not  en- 
tirely new;  though  its  detailed  developement  cer- 
tainly is  so.  How,  it  may  be  inquired,  could  such 
an  important  discovery  have  failed  to  have  been 
made  long  ago  by  the  numerous  commentators? 
But  these,  it  is  avowed ,  are  guilty  of  many  er* 
rors  (some  of  which  are  pointed  out  every  day) 
S4nd  therefore  it  is  no  hardiness  to  assert,  they  may 
^crr  here :  their  verbose  elucidations  are  too  fre- 
<}uently  not  at  all  lucid;  many  of  them  were  igno* 
Tant  of  their  authors  meaning;  and,  if  some  had 
penetrated  it,  they  were  unwilling,  or  unable  to 

bazard  its  publication, for  reasous  not  unap- 

pareut  to  an  Italian  historian.  Both  of  Dante's  sons 
ihow  the  utmost  embarassment  on  the  matter,  and 
evidently  labour  with  either  complete  ignorance 
of  their  fathers  intention,  or  fear  to  avow  it:  and 
Boccaccio  himself,  when  interpreting  the  three 
wild  blasts,  as  voluptuousness,  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, said  he  did  so  in  conformity  with  popular 
bine ,  rather  than  his  own  conviction ;  and  his 
expressions  seem  even  to  disclose  a  kind  of  myste- 
rious dislike  of  hazarding  any  individual  opi- 
nion (m.  Nor  is  this  as  strange  as  what  is  observed 
of  the  pastorals  of  Virgil,  compositions  studied 

(t)  Con.  ToL  1.  p.  7. 
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during'  ages  and  unimplicated  with   I'actiun, 

that,  ujj  to  the  days  of  Dryden  ,  *  the  only  riddle 
ibey  contain  bad  never  yet  been  solved  by  any 
of  tlie  comnieNtators  »  .  (')  Nothing  obstructed 
the  full  explication  of  the  pastorals;  nu^nlago- 
nisls  j>oliticalor  theological,  no  charges  oftlbibel-  . 
linistii  or  irreverence.  An  allegory  is  only  a  long- 
er riddle.  Yet  Dante  might  not  have  asjiired  lu 
much  mystery;  but  might  have  deemed,  that  even 
the  considerations  adduced  by  me  were  enough 
to  unveil  his  intent;  and  no  doubt  but,  3t  the  pe* 
riod  when  he  wrote,  there  were  others  still  more 
evident.  He  did  not  foresee  what  an  oblivious  ef- 
fect timidity,  parly  and  jtrofessional  scruples  were 
to  have  over  a  poem  destined,  by  its  very  natiire,  to 
have  churchmen  for  it-s  critics.  Should  it  please 
any  one,  however,  to  prefer  either  of  the  interpre- 
tations of  others,  there  is  nothing  in  my  transla- 
tioii  more  than  in  the  Original  to  prevent  him; 
and,  in  the  course  of  these  comnienis,  he  has  been 
informed  what  both  those  interpretations  are .  Yet 
to  reconcile  the  whole  is  not  hard;  only  let  the 
text  and  history  be  kept  in  view  together  .  One  is 
a  single  allegory,  a  Canto  which  is  merely  an  in- 
troduction to  the  poem  ;  but  the  latter  is  to  be  our 
guide  ihroiigViotit  the  whole  poem  .  However  each 
beast  be  understood,  the  historical  facts  remain 
the  siime  ;  and  it  is  with  these  I  wish  to  impres* 

(i)  PitfaMtu  DryJcii'i  [rauiUliua. 
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the  reader.  Explain  the  forest  as  you  will,  still  it 
is  true,  that  in  i3oo  ( the  year  in  ivhicb  the  poem 
opens  )  Dante  was  involved  in  political  tumults ; 
whatever  be  the  panther,  Florence,  like  it,  was  no* 
ted  for  beauty, voluptuousness,  and  cruelty;  what- 
ever  the  lion,  it  was  with  the  ambition  of  France, 
Dante  long  struggled ,  and  to  which  he  at  last 
{ell  victim ;  and  whatever  the  she  wolf,  the  Papal 
court  was  the  one  characterized  in  that  age  as  es< 
aentially  avaricious,  and  inimical  to  both  Dante 
aad  his  native  country  .  Ambition  ,  avarice  and 
toluptuousness  were  the  three  favourite  daugh- 
ters left  by  our  Cceur-de-Iion ,  on  his  departure 
for  the  East,  to  «  the  Templars  and  the  English 
Prelates  (■)».  They  seem  however  to  have  been  too 
voyal  a  patrimony  for  any  but  sovereign  powers ; 
^od  8o,  in  about  the  lapse  of  a  century,  we  thus 
find  it  divided  between  a  diadem ,  a  coronet  and 
^  tiara. 

The  silence  of  the  sun  is  from  the  luna  silet ,  and 
sileDtia  lunx  of  the  Latins:  thus  Milton 

The  .4un  to  me  is  dark 
And  siUni  (•). 


i)  Hunic  Hia.  Vol.  a.  p.  aiu. 
\i^  Stinp*  A^oo. 
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The  text  is  amendui  i  parenti  raiei.  "But  parents 
in  Italian  ,  like  the  french  parent,  means  ,  not  a 
father  or  mother,  but  any  iel;Uion;andan  illiterate 
Italian  would  not  know  what  the  text  meant ,  for 
he  would  construe  it  'my  two  relations'.  Parenti 
here  then ,  as  well  as  frequently  in  Dante ,  is  a  lati- 
nism,  answering  toourparent,  a  wor<l  thai  preser- 
ves its  primitive,  latin  signification.  Dante  has  been 
criticised  for  making  Virgil  call  his  parents,  Lom- 
bards (0:  but,  although  this  name  was  unknown 
in  Virgil's  life,  it  was  well  known  to  him  at  the 
time  he  was  now  speaking ;  and  to  make  him  use  it 
towards  his  pupil  exemplifies  kind  condesceusion . 


Virgil,  according  to  Donatus  («),  was  born  during 
the  first  consulship  of  Pompey  the  great,  and  Cras- 
sus;  that  is,  while  Caesar  was  still  an  obedient  ser- 
vant of  the  State  and  General  in  Oaul.  Some,  re- 
ferring'though  late' to  Cfesar's  dictatorship,  make 
Virgil  express  a  regret  at  his  not  having  been  bom 
under  it;  for,  as  I  just  said,  bis  birlh  preceded  l>y 
several  years  (">sar's  usurpation  .  Others  will  have 
Virgil  apply  'though  late'  more  immediately  to 
himself,  and  lament  that  his  birth  had  been  too 


(i)  LelLdagti  Eliiij . 
Ci)  ViwP.V.M.p.  <- 


rEif. 

htc,  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  Capsar's  juvenile  tri- 
umphs ;  frir ,  it  i.s  clear ,  some  of  these  took  place 
before  Virgil  existed,  and  some  while  he  was  too 
infaiilile  to  be  conscious  of  them.  But.l  think, the 

Kniirocnt  suggested  by  me   sorrow  for  not 

Mving  l>een  horn  much  earlier,  before  the  first  dis- 

Wers  uf  the  Itcptiblic  (■' more  characteristic  of 

D*nle;  and  even  of  Virgil,  who  (as  Dryden  well  ob- 
wnres  )  was  too  sincere  a  commonwealth's  man 
to  frfrain.  in  the  very  book  recited  in  the  pre- 
«ncc of  Augustus,  from  blaming  his  uncle,  Caesar, 
aU>eil  in  a  covert,  courtly  guise,  by  the  borrowed 
lip  of  his  fabulous  forefather,  Anchises  (>).Thu$  to 
represent  Virgil  as  prond  of  having  been  born  un- 
(itrilie  glorious  Julius  Ca?sar,  yrt  as  regretting  be 
bjfi  Dol  seen  slill  more  glorious  times,  ihuse  of 
"miefiied  freedom  ,  wasn-ilurali  whelher  w©  at- 
■nidla  the  sentiments  of  that  Uoman  poet  himself, 
"Ho  those  of  the  Tuscan  republican  ,  Dante.  Here 
bowtrer,  as  elsewhere,  I  only  propose  my  opi- 
nion, without  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  my 
Iraiulition  ;  for  my  'though  late'  retains  all  the 
tioccrtaiaty  of  the  original  — ancorche  fosse  tardi; 
»nd,  in  ibis,  I  obey  Ascensius,  who,  in  speaking 
«(a  disputed  jussage  iu  the  Aencid ,  aftirms  it  is 
Mmetimes  an  artful  beauty  to  arrange  a  phrase  so, 


{i)  Bm  Btinani  iDlrr  beroii  uitum  tdli 


Hur.  Sal.  1. 1 

Otyd.  NotM.  tin*  i 
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that  it  becomes  susceptible  of  a  rariety  of  explica- 
tions (0 .  The  epithet  given  to  Ilion  in  the  Italian 

is  superbo a  literal  translation  of  ceciditque 

superbum  Ilium  (>). 

P.  — —  LXXXTII. 

In  this  pathetical  burst  of  encomium,  of  which 
the  style  is  so  beautiful ,  W  Dante  however  is  not 
unfair  to  himself;  for,  though  he  avows  his  having 
had  a  master  in  style,  it  is  Siyie  alone  that  is  spe- 
cified. He  must  have  been  conscious,  that,  in  slill 
higher  qualities,  he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
genius  that  employs  itself  in  imitating  others .  As 
inventor,  he  could  not  but  have  felt  himself  vast- 
ly superior  to  Virgil;  of  whom  Macrobius,  nowise 
unjustly,  remarks,  that  he  scarcely  inserted  an  in- 
cident in  any  of  his  works  without  having  a  mo- 
del in  Homer,  ApoUonius,  Pindar,  or  some  other 
Greek;  and  that  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reduced  to  his  own  contrivance 
he  succeeded  badly;  for  that  the  wounding  of 
a  stag  and  a  consequent  tumult  among  countiy 
churls  is  no  adequate  cause  for  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  of  such  importance  and  all  the  mighty 
events  to  ensue  —  the  fall  of  Turn  us  and  the  fbun- 

(i)  Artis  est  interdnm  sic  loqai  nt  io  plareis  seotentias  trahi  posso- 
iDQs.  Com. 

(a)  Aeneid.  lib.  3.  ▼.  a. 

(3)  Lo  bello  stile :  Qui  certes  on  beao  style,  et  le  plos  bean  qo'ait 
employ^  aacun  poete  depuis  que  Virgile  lai  roemt  avail  teis^  de  se 
£airc  entendre.  Hist  Litt.  d' Italic.  Vol.  a.  p.  3o. 
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(ling  of  Borne  (0.  Indeed  if  invention  be  the  high- 
est gift  of  poetry ,  (and  that  it  is  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Dryden)  then  has  Dante  but  two  rivals 

in  that  art, Horaer,  and  Shakespere.  If  the  rest 

are  poets,  this  triumvirate  are  vates. 

Q  ^—  xo. 

This  verse  is  sometimes  cited  to  prove  the  cnrcu- 
lation  of  the  blood  to  be  no  recent  discovery  of  IIar« 
vey;  and  the  citation  acquires  speciousness  from 
the  £act  of  physic  having  been  one  of  Dante's  favo- 
rite studies.  A  french  review  (*}.  seems  to  think 
that  M.  Biagioli  was  the  first  to  advance  such  a 
pretension  ;  but  therein  it  makes  a  mistake  W^ 


CI. 


In  one  of  the  oldest  comments,  bearing  date 
1343,  that  is,  only  aa  years  after  Dante's  decease, 
or  indeed  the  very  oldest ,  (  unless  those  left  by 
Dante's  own  children  ,  Peter  and  Jacob  Alighieri , 
preceded  it,  which ,  in  my  mind,  is  improbable) 
it  is  asserted ,  that  the  best  instructed  men  were 
then  of  opinion  ,  that -it  was  impossible  to  decid« 
who  was  meant  by  the  hound  (4).  Similar  indecisi- 


i'l)  SaturD.   lib  5.  Cap.  17.— Aeneid.  lib.  7. 

•.3)  Le  JourDal  des  Savant. 

(3)  Magalotti.  Lett.  Vol.  1. 

r4)  Chi  tia  qoesto  Veltro  ooo  k  difAuito,  ed  b  prefcrmeAo  da  raolti 

Vilroti  Uomiui . 

Bib.  Rice.  Cud.  1016. 
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on  is  displayed  by  both  of  the  younger  Alighieri : 
Peter,  after  observing  it  was  a  very  contested  pointy 
de  quo  tantum  qua;ritur adds,  it  was  a  pre- 
diction of  the  birth  of  some  illustrious  personage, 

but  whom  he  knows  not praedicit  nascere  et 

surgore  quemdam  plenum  sapiential;  (0  Jacob  is 
of  opinion,  that  hound  was  inserted  merely  for  the 
sake  of  its  contra-distinction  to  wolf,  these  being 

animals  naturally  enemies, veltro  JTer  contrario 

delia  lupa  (3}.  Boccaccio,  a  little  later,  owned  equal 
ignorance;  although  hinting  a  suspicion  of  some 
individual  being  personified  (5).  So  true  is  my  for- 
mer observation,  that  this  entire  allegory  was  either 
mis-understood  from  the  beginning,  or  soon  en* 
tirely  forgot ,  or  sedulously  kept  secret  by  the  ear- 
ly annotators;  and  was  afterwards  interpreted  by 
the  moderns,  as  best  suited  their  own  interests, 
caprice  or  prejudice.  Landino  and  others  say,  that 
the  hound  means  Christ;  at  whose  second  coming, 
between  the  heavens,  (this  being  the  mystical  signi- 
fication they  give  Feltri)  avarice  and  every  other 
vice  shall  be  re-consigned  to  the  bottomless  pit : 
or  else  a  certain  benign  conjunction  of  the  pla- 
nets  calculated  by  Dante ,  who  is  reported  even 


(5)  Bib.  Laurcuziaua . 

Plut.  XL.  Cod.  38. 

(6)  Id.         Id.  .      Cod.  10. 

(7)  Manifettamente  confesso  ch*io  ooa  riutendo,..  •.  ma  pare  ia- 
tendere  altro  che  nou  dica  la  Icttera  . 

Com.  Vol.  I.  pp.  47-«-S8. 
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by  his  son  Peter,  (though  I  know  not  on  what 
ground)  to  have  been,  like  his  master,  Virgil  , 

a  great  astrologer  nunc   vult  se   ostenderc 

in  judiciis  astrologicis  scicntem;  'which  conjunc- 
tion*, adds  I^ndino,'!  have  myself,  hy  a  new  cal- 
culation, verified  as  undoubtedly  to  take  place  at 
two  minutes  p.xst  eight,  on  the  morning  of  No- 
Tcinher  the  twenty-fifth,   i484;  for  then  Saturn 
aDd  Jove  will  so  meet  ii^the  .Scorpion  ,as  to  prog- 
nosticate, with  infallible  certainly,  some  mighty 
change  in  religion ;  and  ,  since  Jove  will  be  ascen- 
dant oxer  Saturn,  we  may  further  predict,  that, 
that  change  will  be  an  amelioration  ;  and  will   be 
hn>n<;ht  about  by  a  Prince,  to  be  born  at  the  above 
moment,  or  else  by  some  other  species  of  potent 
'n'lucncc  ,   then   to  commence' (8):  or,  finally. 


(I)  Certo  neiraniio  i^Hi  il  ell  i.1  MoTembrc,  or:  i^,  miniit:  41  » 
^  iin  U  coiijiirtione  di  Saturoo  c  di  Giovc  nello  Scorpione  iiel 
'■Cfttdeole  drl  qiiinto  gr.itlo  della  lihr.i,  U  quale  dirao^tifri  iiiuta£io> 
>t4i  Religions:  e,  percli^  Giove  prevalea  Saturtio,  tignifica ,  cbe  tale 
■tUiioiie  Mia  iu  nieglio .  Que«to  \o  ^cggio,  e  per6  il  nairu  . 

Ed.  drlla  Magna,  fol.  Fir.  1481. 

This  odd  prophecy  of  Landino,  put  forth  in  tuch  a  tone  ofconf!* 

^ct,  having  teemingly  attracted  no  notice  in  the  thickly  printt*d  fo- 

kmt  wherein  it  occurt ,   I  had  the  curiofiitv  to  trv  how  it  could  he 

applied «  and  found  ,  to  my  iinrpri»e,  that ,  Luther  was  Horn  in  the 

November  of  1484, on  the  twenty- second,  according  to  hit  mother, 

*Lich  differs  from  the  prediction  hy  three  dayt ;  hut  Bayle  informs 

Q«.  ibat  she  owned  «he  conid  not  affirm  the  date  with  ah«oIate  preci* 

»tuo.  1  know  Luther 'a  foes  are  Mid  to  luve  pretended  ,  that  they  had 

diawn  opprobrious  horoscopes  of  his  birth:  hut  nuch  prejudices  could 

va  have  dictated  the  prenent  one  ,  for  I^ndino  died  in  1  )o( ,  that  is, 

idoicD  years  before  I^ither  began  to  attract  attention;  besides  this  is 

i  UtuQr4blc,  rather  than  a  diffamatory  predicliuui  and  will  please 
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that  Dante  might  have  only  intended  to  poze  his 
readers  and  start  matter  for  ingenious  controvert 
sy,  as  Virgil  did  in  one  of  his  compositions  (0.  The 
histoiy  of  thi;  affair  is,  that,  Dante  was  at  that  time 
busy  in  seeking  for  some  champion  to  oppose 
the  usurping  spirit  of  the  Papal  court  ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  personified  the  later  as  a  she  wolf, 
it  is  likely,  that  the  hound  was  a  personification  of 
the  champion  he  had  selected .  This  agrees  very 
well  with  what  is  the  common  opinion  now;  that 

the  Veltro 'Greyhound' of  the  text  is  put 

for  Cane,  'dog';  and  that,  therefore,  the  indivi* 
dual  meant  is  a  prince  of  Verona  known  by  the 
tide  of  Can  grande  del  la  Scala .  He  is  said  to  be 
born  mid  the  Teitri*,  because  (remarks  Venturi) 

oeither  his  frieuds  or  foes.  Since  then  Laodino  was  neither  a  Magi* 
cian,   nor  a  reputed  Prophet,  what  can  be  done  better  than  repeat 
Cicero's  sentence         '  *a  whimsical  coincidence  of  what  is  foretold 
and  what  really  comes  to  pass  sometimes  happens ,  otherwise  not  e» 
▼en  an  old  woman  woold  be  superstitious*.  The  prophecy  was  known 
to  Sterne  (  Slawken  :  tale)  but  not  its  origin  or  date*  nor  the  prophecy 
itself  correctly,  for  he  attributes  to  it  the  error  of  a  year,  by  calling 
it  1483,  whereas  we  see  it  was  really  and  truly  i4S4*  He  adds ,  that , 
Luther  was  bom  in  December  and  not  Noveraber ;  it  may  be  ao,  bot 
Bayle  decides  for  the  latter .  For  Sterne  to  have  ridiculed  the  pre* 
diction  was  quite  fair ;  as  well  as  to  hare  thought  it  made  af^r  the 
erent,  if  he  had  never  seen  LandinoN  book  .  If  he  had,  he  must  have 
admired  the  fortuitous  ferificatioo  of  the  horoscope,  even  while  deapi- 
sing  both  the  astrologer  and  his  art:  for  not  only  before  Lntber  became 
known,  did  I^andiuo  die;  but  he  put  his  calculation  to  a  fair  trial, 
by  divulging  it  long  previous  to  the  period  it  pretended  to  foretel  ; 
that  is ,  the  Grst  edition  of  his  comment,  now  on  my  table,  was  priiH 
ted  and  pubblished  in  August  14A1  ,  or  above  three  years  before 
Luther  was  born .  This  hypothesis  then  makes  I3ante*s  hoand  Lather. 
{i)  Jam  iTdit  et  virgo .  Eel .  4. 
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there  are  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Feltro ,  and 
Verona  lies  between  them;  a  mode  of  interpreting 
Feltri  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Peter  Aligbie- 
ri  9  although  indeed  he  only  mentions  it  to  con- 
demn it: dicunt  quidam  hoc  esse  in  partibus 

Lombardiae  et  Romandiolae,  inter  civitatem  Feltri 
et  montem  Feltri .  This  is  usually  corroborated  by 
stating ,  that  Can  was  a  chief  protector  of  our  poet 
and  that  he  dedicated  his  Paradise  to  Can.  But, 
although  we  may  go  with  the  momentary  stream, 
so  far  as  to  concede  that  the  'hound'  may  mean 
Can,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  more  plausible, 
we  must  not  permit  our  condescension  for  an 
hypothesis  totally  modern, and  which,  I  repeat  it, 
is  without  a  shadow  of  any  ancient  authority,  to 
lead  us  so  wroi^  as  to  imagine  (  with  those  who 
disregard  dates )  that  \he  present  passage  was  com- 
posed in  gratitude  for  hospitality  received  from 
Can .  It  were  to  err  much;  for  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility written  before  Can  was  five  years  old ,  and 
certainly  before  Dante  had  had  any  opportunity 
of  appreciating  his  character.  Even  those,  who, 
boldly  contradicting  Boccaccio,  deny  that  any  part 
uf  this  poem  was  begun  in  Florence  previous  to 
its  authors  exile  in   i3o!i,  must  still  allow,  that 
lliis  entire  Canticle,  Hell,  was  finished,   before 
i'k)8 ;  and  this  latter  is  the  earliest  period  that  can 
l>i>ssibly  be  assigned  for  Dante's  visit  to  Verona  ' 
coosistently  with  the  shortest  time  in  which  his 
journeys  could  be  performed  i  as  Pelli  clearly  de- 
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monstrates .  Even  supposing  he,  on  that  occasion, 
remained  two  years  and  a  half  at  the  Veronese 
court,  without  ever  quitting  it,  (and  it  is  in  this 
sense, of  his  having  tarried  no  where  else  so  long* 
throughout  his  exile  ,  and  in  this  sense  alone, 
that  we  are  hereafter  to  receive  his  expression  'prin- 
cipal inn'  (0  when  speaking  of  Verona)  yet  these 
verses  could  allude  to  no  such  hospitality;  since 
they  were  written  before  his  going  there .  If  then 
they  refer  to  Can  at  all,  they  must  have  preceded 
his  kindness  to  their  author .  It  is  most  probable 
they  were  addressed  to  Alberto ,  whom  they  com- 
plimented by  predicting  the  future  glories  of  his 
youngest  and  infant  child,  Can  .  Alberto  died  in 
i3oi;  previous  to  which  year,  I  am  of  opinion , 

that   this  Canto  was,  at  least,  sketched  out 

though  this  is  not  the  plac€  to  prove  it.  Dante 
might  have  been  at  Verona,  for  a  day  or  two, before 
exiled;  or  Alberto  at  Florence;  or  the  Sovereign 
of  Verona  and  a  Florentine  Chieftain  been  well 
acquainted  politically,  without  ever  having  met; 
or  these  verses  might  have  been  sent  to  the  elder 
brothers,  Bartolomeo  and  Alboino, complimenting 
them  through  the  youngest,  Can:  or,  inline,  they 
might  possibly  have  been  so  to  this  last  himself; 
but  it  could  have  been  only  while  he  was  quite 
a  boy  and  before  Dante  came  to  reside  in  his  city 
and  knew  him  personally.  This  shows  how  ground- 

(i)  .  .  .  .  primo  ostello.  Parad.  x?ii.  "jo. 
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lessly  Yenturi  and  other  annotators  represent 
the  passage  as  a  poet's  flattery  of  his  patron ;  and 
how  iDapplicable  are  all  the  flourishes  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Maffei  and  his  allies  (0;  who,  it  must  be 
confessed ,  are  not  the  only  Italians  that  betray 
the  narrow ,  pseudopatriotism  of  being  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  fame  of  their  country  in  order  to  foster 
the  pretensions  of  some  single  spot  in  it.  The  best 
excuse  an  advocate  could  make  for  them  would  be 
to  say,  that  they  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
subject  on  which  they  write:  and  it  were  to  arraign 
them  of  strange  negligence .  Since  this  Can ,  pre- 
posterously entitled  the  great,  and  his  panegyrists 
have  been  mentioned,  let  me,  in  justice  to  Dante's 
reputation  as  a  man,  though  sadly  against  it  as  an 
astrologer  ,  mention  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
how  miserably  he  mistook,  when  he  foretold  either 
hospitality  or  political  achievements .  In  truth  he 
was  soon  undeceived .  He,  as  I  have  said ,  came  to 
Verona,  an  exile,  in  i3o8;  where  he  found  the 
father  and  eldest  son  dead,  and  Alboino  and  Can 
joint  sovereigns .  His  treatment  by  the  former  of 
these  two  was  probably  feeling  and  honorable,  or 
he  could  not  have  staid  there  even  as  long  as  he 
did  ;  but  quite  the  reverse  that  of  the  younger 
brother,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  at  whose 
ostentatious   board  buffoons  and   petty  tyrants 


(i)  Verooa  niuntr.  P.  a.  1.  a.  p.  5o-«-6.  Risorgimento.  Capo  quin- 
to.  Istoria  di  Yeroua  .  t.  x.  p.  5Ka. 
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were  welcome,  but  an  illustrious  guest  was  not 
screened  from  insult  (0:  although  this  flattering 
address*  ( made  years  bfefore  and  probably  while  he 
was  himself  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity)  might  have 
insured  him  something  like  a  creditor's  claim 
to  protection,  in  his  subsequent  adversity.  Hence 
be  never  remained  with  this  youth  after  he  had 
become  sole  lord,  an  event  that  occurred  in  i3i  i, 
by  Alboino's  decease;  and  we  find  Dante  in  Tusca- 
ny as  early  as  April  the  sixteenth  of  that  very  year, 
writing  to  the  Emperor  one  of  the  few  of  his  letters 
which  are  still  extant  (*).  At  that  date,  Can. still 
wanted  eleven  months  of  being  of  age;  and  Dan- 
te never  paid  any  subsequent  visit  to  Verona » 
ei^pt  perhaps  for  a  few  days  in  June  i3ao  to 
maintain  a  public  disputation  ,  as  Cinelli ,  Ne- 
gri  and  others  pretend  on  a  very  slender  authori- 
ty, (5)  a  latin  pamphlet  printed   in  Venice, 

with  Dante's  name  in  the  title  page,  but  little 
other  proof  of  authenticity  (4).  His  rambles  are 
hard  to  follow  distinctly;  yet,  from  their  multitude 
and  the  documents  that  remain ,  we  see ,  he  did 
not  put  the  hospitality  of  any  one  to  a  severe  trial. 
Ilis  longer  sojourns  were  in  Ravenna.  In  i3i3  he 
was  in  Venice  and  Paris  and  Avignon  and,  perhaps, 
Oxford,  in  i3j4  in  Ravenna,  in  Friuli  in  f3i7/iQ 


(i)  Petrarca.  Rer.  Mem.  I.  \,  —  Cinthio  Genldi .  p.  $09. 
(a)  Prote.  p.  311. 

(3)  Apott.  Zeoo.  Lett. 

(4)  Quaestio  etc.  do  aqua  et  t«rra. 
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HiS  ill  Gubbio,  in  iSm)  in  Ravenna,  in  Venice 
in  1 3a  I  (*)  and,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  died .  C»)  Maffei  then  con- 
founds chronology,  in  order  to  obtain  Ven)na  the 
aclusive  credit  of  being  the  birtliplace  of  the  Di- 
viiie(^>medy;and  defames  its  autlior,  to  varnish  up 
d|K»Iiry  despot .  This  even  might  be  considered  as 
Mtlier  ihe  effect  of  inadvertence,  than  of  vobin- 
Un  inistatement,  if  he  had  not  shown  that  he  liad 
read  the  dedication  of  Paradise,  by  quoting  it  to 
pmve  T)ante\s  sense  of  obligation  to  Can.  Now  this 
Miration  alone  suffices  to  refute  all  the  Mar- 
quis's stories  about  the  pension  allowed  by  that 
prince  to  the  poet;  for  it  expressly  declares  that 
iJ^nlp,  f;ir  from  having  accpiired  opulence,  was  in 
P<*riiniary  distress;  it  contains  not  a  word  that  can 
w  torturefl  into  a  ronfession  of  his  being  pension - 
H  l)v Can,  whom  he  had  left  for  ever  vears  before; 
'iiid  \iheu  it  mentions  his  poverty,  it  is  in  the 
Ituiiest  tone  of  a  man,  who,  without  expecting  or 
pfdiaps  l)eing  willing  to  receive  a  favour  from  the 
parsonage  to  whom  he  writes,  regrets  candidly 
'hat  liis  private  difficulties  render  him  less  fit  for 
'li**  aervice  of  the  public.  'It  prevents  me  from 
'  imposing  a  Comment  on  my  poem  as  well  as  other 
*">rkH  that  might   be  of  general  utility'  —  urge! 


>.  Prni^  p.  916.  —  Rloq  Ital.  I-  1 1.  rap.  so.  —  Bnn  Sfor.  Trivi . 
^T  —I-imi.  Drliciv  Kiudif.  t.  xvii  —  Pelli.  p.  1 16.  —  VulUirani . 
Com  If  hail.  \   XXI.  —  Serravalle  a  p.  (Cancel.  \y.  \%. 

*'  Manftii ,  Villani  •  Boccaccio ,  cc.  ec. 
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0ie  eiiim  rei  familiaris  angustia;  ut  ha?c  et  alia 

utilia  rei  publicie  derelinquere  oporteat  iO arc 

bis  expressions:  and  they  prr»bably  allude  to  tbe 
nece.ssity  of  supporting  himself  by  his  diplomatic 
exertions,  which  curtailed  much  of  his  time  and 
indeed,  finally,  his  life,  for  it  was  the  fatigue  of  his 
last  vexatious  enjbassy  that  killed  him  .  Maffei 
ought  rather  to  have  remarked,  that  this  document 
displays,  not  the  magnificence  of  the  Veronese, 
but  Dante's  admirable  spirit  of  independance  ^ 
which  shrunk  from  remaining  indebted  to  a  man 
from  whom  he  had  experienced  unkindness  and 
whom  he  was  delernuned  never  to  revisit :  and  so 
repaid  a  hun<Ired-fold  whatever  favours  he  had 
accepted  from  that  Ducal  minor,  or  his  father  and 
brothers,  by  attaching  the  nameof  Scala  in  front 
of  the  sublimest  Canticle  of  his  immortal  work. 
Such  an  observation  were  the  more  applicable, 
from  independance  being  one  of  those  mental  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  Oante  among  the  votaries 
of  Parnassus.  Homer,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
is  a  national  poet ;  Virgil ,  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
courtlv  ones.  These  wrote  to  flatter  the  Csesars.  and 
the  house  of  Este;  but  the  Grecian,  to  celebrate 
the  whole  of  (Ireece.  Our  Milton  and  Dante  were 
even  more  universal  and  independent  than  Ilo- 
nier;  for  their  compositions  were  to  panegyrise 
no'2>ingle  nation;  but  to  treat  of  topics  nearly 

(i)  Dedle.  p.  38. 
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rqually  interesting  to  nil  mankind.  The  Tuscan 

intieerl  often  speaks  of  Florence,  but  suck  bursts 

of  p.itriotism  are  rather  acciden  Al  ehicid.itions  of 

the  main  subject,  than  any  essential  part  of  It.  They 

are  rarely  flattering;  and,  in  comparison  with  the 

whole  poem,  are  both  short  and  few:  while  as  to 

the  Paradise  lost,  I  think,  it  does  not  contain  one 

jiass-igc  exclusively  directed  to  England.  If  Can's 

Lirgesscs  were  (as  is  ridiculotisly  pretended  )  the  on- 

Ivciire  lor  Dante's  avarice,  it  was  a  desperate  <Mse. 

Xur  was  the  prediction  of  that  leaders  political 

priiwcss  any  belter  founded,  than  of  his  domestic 

generosity.  Far  from  curbing  the  licentiousness  of 

the  Papal  power  in  any  way,  (to  s;iy  nothing  of 

<^lia.siiig  it  from  'Slate  to  State' and  freeing  f«iir,fall- 

^'1  Il.'ilia  )  he  consumed   his  life  in  bacchanal  fri- 

^<'lily  ,  and    is  to  thank  the  Dante  ,  whom   his 

^(^arseness  had   dared  insult  ,    if   his   fame   now 

^^lends  beyond  the  local  chronicles  of  a  provincial 

S. cvi. 

Poor  l)ante\s  presages  were,  almost  all,  to  be  con- 
trailic'tcd  by  the  event:  a  circumstance  that  might 
have  spared  his  answering  to  a  charge  of  prodrien- 
''vin  judicial  astrology.  That  portion  of  Italy,  for 
^huh  .Nisus,  Kuryalus,  Turnus  and  Camilla  fell, 
*as  precisely  the  Papal  territory;  and  this  exact 
•lesijjnaiion  <>f  it  corroborates,  more  arirl  more, 
njy  .irgument  of  the  she  wolf's  meaning  llir  ava- 
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ricious  Popedom:  but  the  downfal  of  her  tempo- 
ral usurpations  was  so  far  from  taking  place,  that, 
of  all  the  despotifms  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  the 
district  whose  regeneration  he  predicted,  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  that  was  to  groan  most  hopelessly: 
and  was  shortly  to  be  so  reduced,  as  to  regret  even 
its  tyrant;  who,  leaving  it  in  total  anarchy,  deserted 
to  Avignon  . 

T. cxfi. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  wc  should  dwell  so  much 
more  forcibly  on  the  shades  of  distinction  between 
our  opinions,  than  on  the  wide  group  of  such  as  are 
common  to  us  all.  There  seem  to  be  no  doctrines 
more  contradictory  than  fate  and  freewill,  for  on 
none  philosophers  and  divines  have  disputed  with 
greater  warmth :  yet  Cicero,  with  a  little  temper 
and  logic,  reduces  the  reasonable  members  of  both 
parties  to  a  confession  that  their  only  disagreement 
is  in  words,  and  that  they  are  all  substantially  of 
one  opinion  (0.  If  that  be  the  case  in  a  controversy 
wherein  at  first  view  the  contrast  appears  as  strong 
as  that  between  light  and  darkness,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  one  which  does  not  present 
even  the  appearance  of  important  dissimilarities  ? 
Yet  men  si^vm  to  have  acted  on  other  principles, 
and  often  to  have  combated  most  inhumanly  on 
the  most  frivolous  pretences.  Thus,  two  Orien* 

(i)  Dr  fatu  p.  XIX* 
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tal  sects  are  said  to  have  waged  bitter  war  from  a 

differeoce  about  washing  their  hands, les  uns 

disant  qu'il  faut  verser  Teau  dans  le  creux  de  la 
main  en  la  faisant  coaler  le  long  du  bras  jusqu  au 
coude,  et  les  autres  qu*il  faut  au  central  re  jeter 
feau  dans  la  jointure  du  bras  et  la  faire  couler  en 
has  jusqu* &  lextr^mit^  des  doigts  (0.  Not  only  all 
Christians,  but  the  principal  framers  of  every  sys- 
tern  of  ethics  and  religion,  agree  in  this,  that  there 
is  an  Almighty  Creator,  with  whom  the  virtuous 
are  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  and  from  whom 
the  wicked  are  to  be  banished  for  ever  and  con- 
sequently to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  ever  mi- 
serable •  This  sentence the  substance  of  which 

remains  untouched ,  whatever  phraseology  be  em- 
ployed, God,  virtue  or  principle  of  good,  or  Sa- 
tan, vice,  or  evil  principle comprises  the  en- 
tire subject  of  the  poem  on  which  we  are  entering: 
and  the  last  words  of  it  that  of  the  present  Canti- 
cle, or  rather  of  the  largest  portion  of  it,  as  shall 
be  shown:  and  whether  we  call  it  'Hell-of-the- 
damned' or  Tartarus  or  Gehenna,  it  is  still  the  self- 
same thing, a  place  of  everlasting  woe  believed 

iQ,  with  amazing  unity,  by  the  greatest  law-givers , 
theologians  and  poets ,  from  Moses  and  Homer 
down  to  Milton,  and  by  the  mightiest  philosophers 
from  Zeno  and  Socrates  down  to  Newton ;  with 
the  almost  single  exception  of  a  few  Epicureans, 

(■)  Bill.  Mod.  dc  Maurj .  Y.  4.  p.  338. 
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of  whom  Tully  said,  it  was  hard  to  determine  which 
were  more  remarkable,  their  unworthy  morals  or 
their  ignorance  and  imbecility  (0.  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Jews, Christians  and  others,  fire 
is  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  represented  as 
the  instrument  of  future  punishment:  while  the 
Magians  reject  it  altogether,  apparently  from  re- 
spect to  that  element,  and  the  Mahommedans,  for 
the  most  part,  substitute  cold  in  its  stead,  (*)  a 
theory  much  followed  by  Dante  and  probably  taken 
from  the  Koran  with  which  book  he  appears  to  have 
been  familiar,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter.  But 
whatever  be  the  station  assigned,  whether  in  the 
bowells  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  viewless  void,  or 
beyond  both  space  and  time ,  or  whatever  be  the 
tortures  depicted,  they,  by  all  the  religions  I  have 
noticed,  are  used  as  allegorical,  and  as  finite  re- 
presentations  of  that  which  is  infinite:  whether 
flames,  frost,  vultures,  hippocentaurs,  chinideras^ 
Styx,  hunger,  thirst,  stench,  serpents,  dragons, 
or  brimstone  be  employed;  or  it  more  than  realise 
all  these,  to  describe  the  bad  spirit  as  cursed  with 
the  conscious  horrors  of  her  own  identify;  the 
same  things  are  evidently  signified,  things  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception,  although  our  reason 
acknowledgeth  their  necessary  existence;  material 
substances  that  figure  immaterial  ones,  and  that 
would  therefore  be  erroneous  pictures,  if,  during 

(i)  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  p.  44-  Divin.  1.  i.  p.  3. 

(a)  Sale.  p.  ia4* 
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our  connection  with  the  body,  it  were  not  so  requi- 
site to  strike  our  senses  in  order  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  our  souls.  They  are  then  very  puny  rea- 
soners,who,  under  pretence  of  wisdom,  ridicule 
such  imagery:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  are 
wrong  who  prize  too  highly  their  own  or  condemn 
that  adopted  elsewhere.  This  is  a  theme  on  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  expatiate  freely.  Our  fables 
cannot  approach  the  truth;  but  they  may  indicate 
it  imperfectly,  as  a  word  may  do  an  entity. 'Nati- 
ons quarrel  not  about  their  languages;  I  may  call  a 
ship  what  you  name  vaisseau,  vascello  or  uavis:  nor 
do  poets  about  their  metaphors;  one  terming  a  ship 
a  sea  horse,  and  another  a  bird  of  the  ocean:  neither 
should  people  object  with  greater  severity  to  each 
other  s  ideal  pictures  of  the  site  or  the  form  of  a 
region  or  state ,  which,  as  they  all  agree,  is  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  mortal  comprehension.  Those 
representations  pass  away  with  time  and  vary  with 
fushion;  but  the  truth  they  shadow  forth  remains 
unchanged  because  eternal,  unconceived  because 

infinite opinionum  enim  commentadelet  dies, 

naturse  judicia  conBrmat  (0 . 

U.  GXVIX. 

Boetius,  who  was  a  wonderful  favourite  with 
Dante,  having  used  this  expression  second  death 
to  denote  oblivion,  such ,  it  is  likely ,  is  its  meaning 

(>)  Njt.  D«or.  1 .  d.  par.  a. 
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04jnroi« 

in  this  passage  also;  where  the  damned  are  there- 
fore represented  as  fruitlessly  desiring  some  obli- 
vious antidote  for  their  pangs an  antidote  that 

might  arise  from  the  forgetfulness  of  their  eternal 
judge,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  forget. 

Quod  si  putatis  longius  vitain  trahi 
Mortalisaura  nominis; 
Cum  sera  vobis  rapiet  hoc  etiam  dies 
Jam  vos  secunda  mors  manet  (0. 

Petrarch  (whether  imitating  Boetius  or  Dante) 
uses  the  same  form  of  speech  in  the  sense  of  obli- 
vion   chiamasi  fama  et  e  morir  secondo.  It  is 

possible  however  that  a  verse  in  the  Koran 

«  Death  twice!  O  Malec  intercede  for  us  that  thy 

Lord  would  end  us  by  annihilation !  »  («) might 

have  been  in  Dante's  mind,  and,  in  that  case,  he 
meant  by  second  death  the  death  of  the  soul  or 
utter  annihilation:  but  this  is  indubitable,  that 
his  second  death  n^ieans  either  oblivion,  or  anni- 
hilation of  the  soul;  and  not  hell,  which  is  the 
signification  of  that  expression  in  the  Apocalypse 
— « the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death  » (^);  and  much  less  can 
it  mean  the  Last  Judgment,  as  is  advanced  by  some 
expounders.  In  the  one  case,  the  damned  cannot 
be  said  to  be  howling  for  it,  since  they  are  already 
in  full  and  fearful  possession  of  it;  and  in  the 

(i)  De  Con.  1.  a.  c.  7. 
(9)  Chap.  40— 3. 
(i)  Rev.  XXI.  8. 
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Other,  it  were  doubly  improper  to  say  they  howl 
for  it  in  vain,  for  they  cannot  have  any  reason  to 
desire  it,  and,  if  they  had  such  a  desire,  i%  would 
not  be  in  vain;  since  come  that  Last  Judgment 
will,  and  since  their  pangs  shall  be  then  increasedi 
from  their  own  increased  capacities  of  suffer- 
ing; as  we  shall  have  laid  down  expressly,  by  and 
by,  in  Canto  Y1.  Nor  is  Buonanni  s  supposition 
tenable ,  that  they  deceive  themselves  and  hope 
for  that  change,  although  it  shall  be  worse  for 
them ;  (0  that  were  to  hold  that  hope  is  among 
die  damned,  whereas  the  very  lines  of  Dante*s  own 
definition  of  their  state  declare  that  it  admits  of 

no  hope 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  to!  che'ntratef 
Bat  that  the  God  of  vengeance  should  forget  them, 
or  that  their  souls  should  die  as  well  as  their  b<^ 
dies,  are,  each,  cKsires  both  natural  and  vain. 

fV.  ■        ex  IX. 

Hope  is  that  which  distinguisheth  a  state  of 
expiation,  from  one  of  utter  ruin.  This  hitter  im- 
plies such  ineffable  misery  that,  if  we  did  not  know 
the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  we  might  surmise  that 
3  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  human  natnre  could 
never  be  long  preserved  except  by  that  faith  which 
is  all-divine,  and  which  might  therefore  (had  it 
been  the  pleasure  of  the  Divinity)  ordain  precepts 

(i)  I  daiinati  bramano  la  gran  sentenza  perrli^  sperano  io  quesU 
»oi:iziooc  di  trovarbi  lueno  male  .  Dii.  topra  1'  lufcruo  p.  64. 
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unnatural  in  our  estimation,  with  quite  as  much 
justice,  as  if  they  seemed  natural:  but  as  to  a  state 
of  expiation,  it  is  essential  unto  every  system  of  so- 
cial morals,  and,  under  some  shape  or  other,  has 
been  universally  taught  by  all  the  varieties  of 
faiths,  heavenly  or  unheavenly,  that  have  been 
in  vogue  at  any  period  since  the  creation .  Whether 
on  this  earth,  or  fluttering  round  it,  or  cooped 
within  it,  or  in  the  sphere  of  flame;  whether  mi« 
grating  through  human  or  other  terrene,  or  ma- 
rine, or  aerial  bodies;  (0  whether  in  a  state  where 
the  pains  are  common  ,  but  the  periods  various » 
or  where  the  pains  are  various ,  but  the  periods 
fixed  to  a  thousand  (^),  or  to  nine  hundred,  or  to 
seven  thousand  years  (^J ;  whether  suffering  from 
the  action  of  fire,  or  transformed  into  its  nature  U), 
or  parching  in  the  wind,  or  satisfying  justice  by 
the  proportionate  pangs  of  corporeal  dissolution ; 
in  almost  every  hypothesis,  ancient  or  modern , 
the  soul  must  expiate  the  misdemeanors  of  mortali- 
ty before  she  can  enjoy  God:  and,  to  express  this 
process,  I  see  not  why  the  term  Purgatory  be  not 
at  least  as  rational  and  classic  as  any .  Dante  ne- 
eessarily  adopted  it;  for  it  was  the  language  of  his 
day,  which  to  change  wantonly  were,  at  best,  af- 


(i)  AeDeid.  1.  6.  ▼.  •j^i.—  S«rvius  .  ap.  Id.  —  Ascen.  Id.  — -— So 
Scip.  IX. 
(9)  Aeneid.  1.  6.  ▼.  748.  — —  Lactan.  tii. 
(3^  Sale.  p.  123. 
(4)  Id.  p.  91 5. 
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fectation .  Nor  did  it  put  a  rein  upon  his  imagina- 
tion; since  even  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pre- 
sumed to  expound  either  the  nature  or  situa- 
tion of  Purgatory,  only  deciding  that  some  such 
place  exists a  prudent  reserve  and  surely  some- 
what rashly  criticized  (0 . 

The  purity  of  its  Paradise  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiarly  sublime  feature  of  Christianity.  Yet  was 
not  profane  Antiquity  unfavoured  by  some  glimpse 
of  such  celestial  light;  by  which  the  divine  mercy 
is  fully  exempliBed:  and  it  were  erroneous  to  con- 
sider either  the  Olympus  of  the  Iliad  or  Virgil's 
Elysium  as  intended  to  represent  the  seat  of  per- 
fect felicity .  In  the  latter  are  neither  Gods  nor 
Demi-gods:  and  as  to  the  former,  it  is  true  it  was 
the  throne  of  Jupiter;  but  only  of  Jupiter  son  of 
f>aturn,and  not  of  the  supreme  Divinity  under 
whatever  names  designated  (for  all  of  them,  though 
differing  in  sound,  conveyed  but  a  single  idea, 
(hat  of  an  infinite,  eternal  Master)  not  of  the  World 
or  Soul-of-the-world  of  the  Stoics,  not  of  the  Deity 
of  Plato,  the  Grecian  UfSjrov  Airiov ,  not  of  the  Ju- 
piter of  Horace  or  Macrobius,  of  Him  to  whom  the 
Ancients  never  raised  a  statue^  professing  they 
were  restrained  by  reverence  (*).  Homer  made  his 


(i)  Sarpi .  Stona  del  G>d.  Trid.  1.  S.  p.  S97. 

(«]  Qai  prima  caosa  ef  est  et  vocatar^  et  anas  omnium  qusque 
Mat,  qosque  Yidentiu  mae  princept  ct  origo  est. .  • .  ideo  at  nuUiua 
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Tbpiter  only  a  secondary  cause  and  evidently  be- 
lieved in  one  superior,  whom  he  seems  to  deno- 
minate Fate;  to  a  consideration  of  v^hose  essence  his 
Muse  does  not  attempt  ascending :  but  he  could 
not  have  imagined  such  a  Being  without  surround- 
ing him  with  unequalled  fairness  and  bliss.  There- 
fore Olympus  was  not  the  Homeric  Paradise,  using 
this  word,  Paradise,  (which  I  shall  continue  to  do) 
as  synonimous  with  the  imagination  oi  highest 
happiness.  If  then,  with  regard  to  Hell,  Purgatory 
and  many  parts  of  the  pagan  creed,  the  two  chief 
poets  of  Greece  and  Romeare  adequate  authorities, 
with  regard  to  Paradise,  (on  which  they  are  nearly 
silent)  we  must  consult  the  prose  writers;  and  the 
Dream  of  Scipio  includes  most  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  them.  We  there  find,  that  the  final 
retreat  of  souls  beatified,  or  in  the  latin  phraseology 
deified,  for  their  virtues,  ( that  is  Paradise)  exten- 
ded as  far  as  the. milky-way  downwards;  and  how 
much  higher,  beyond  the  fixed  stars,  is  not  said: 
but  this  is  clear,  that  neither  Olympus,  nor  any 
thing  terrestrial ,  formed  part  of  it .  That  visible 
firmament  too  was  only  figurative  of  something 

invisible, Nam  si  quid  de  his  assignare  co- 

nantur,  quae  non  sermonem  tantummodo,  sed  co- 
gitationem  quoque  humanam  superant,  ad  simi- 
litudines  et  exempla  confugiunt  (0, in  the  same 


ei  simalacram  cam  diii  aliis  -coostltuerctur,  finxit  antiquitat. 

Com.  in  Som.  Scip.  1.  t. 
(i)  Id.  Id. 
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iway  as  even  the  worthier  conceptions  of  Chris^ 
tianity  are  but  figures  of  that  which  «  cannot  en. 
ler  into  the  heart  of  man  »  (0 . 

A  splendid  illustration  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  it  assuredly  is.  that  the  human  race,  not- 
withstanding their  nu/lfierous  iniquities,  were  ena- 
bled y  partly  by  imperfect  traditions ,  and  partly 
by  the  mere  force  of  unaided  understanding,  to 
retain  so  many  vestiges  of  truth,  that,  after  a  si- 
milar preparation  ,  nothing   but  corruption   of 
heart,  it  would  seem,  could  have  prevented  them 
from  eagerly  hailing  the  truth  of  truths ,  Christia- 
nity, the  instant  it  was  revealed  to  them.  Hence 
to  collate  the  multiplied  religious  allegories  that 
have  appeared  on  earth,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
their  real  signification  ,  as  gathered ,  not  from 
Tulgar  opinion  but  from  their  most  enlightened 
professors,  would  be  a  discussion  of  great  piety: 
for,  as  an  illiterate  man  sees  nothing  in  foreign 
tongues  but  confusion ,  while  an  expert  linguist 
deduces  order  from  their  apparent  disorder,  and^ 
possibly,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  have 
all  sprung  from  a  single  root;  so  may  a  superficial 
consideration  of  dissonant  creeds  lead  to  infideli- 
ty, but,  on  the  other  hand ,  it  appeared  long  ago  to 
profound  thinkers,  that,  that  very  diversity  was  a 
striking  argument  in  favour  of  ther«  being  one 
true  one  (») . 

(0  I.  Cor.  S.9.  * 

(•}  Dt  Nau  Deor.  1.  %. 
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Such  a  work  as  I  have  hinted  at,  though  a  proper 
accompaniment  to  this  poem,  were  obviously  in- 
compatible  with  comments,  that,  even  without  it, 
are  likely  to  be  too  long.  Yet  shall  I  not  fail,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  text  suggests  them,  to  enter  in- 
to some  cursory  elucidations  of  my  proposition : 
because  the  combination  of  allegories  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Dante ,  particularly  in 
the  present  Canticle ;  and  because  he  has  been 
arraigned  for  it ,  by  some  critics  as  irreligious,  and 
by  others  as  guilty  of  bad  taste .  But  how  it  can  be 
bad  taste  to  bring  in  review  the  beautiful  parables 
of  Antiquity,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  :  or  how  a 
writer,  who  dedicates  his  Muse  to  a  confessedly 
orthodox  exposition  of  the  dogmas  of  his  Church, 
can  be  condemned  as  deficient  in  religion ;  merely 
because  he  lavishes  on  it  every  artifice  of  decora- 
tion, and,  faithful  to  its  spirit,  makes  even  those 
extraneous  ornaments  assist  its  lessons  of  benevo- 
lence and  toleration , that  social  virtue  too 

frequently,  too  calamitously  transgressed,  and  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  early  Apostles. 


CXXXI. 


I  take  the  liberty  of  using  Duke  continually  in 
the  sense  which  Dante  gives  to  the  Italian  Duca, 
— —  the  old  latin  one  of  Dux ,  leader. 

Our  poet  himself,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to 
Can  grande,  exp^sses,  as  succinctly  as  can  well 
be,  the  object  of  this  entire,  sacred  poem  j  'under- 
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;  of  souls  after 


1  literally,  it  treats  c 

l,an<l  allegoricnlly  it  shows  how  man,  being 
tutdwed  with  freewill,  can  merit,  or  by  his  good 
or  bi)  evil  deeds,  either  reward  or  punishment': 
—  Totiusoperis  lileraliter  sumpti  est  subjectum 
ibtus  animarum  post  mortem;  allegorice  sumpti, 
liomo  prout  merendo  et  demerendo  per  arbitrii 
libertalem  est  justitia?  prstmiandi  ct  puniendi  ob* 
BOliuB  (0. 

Here  I  cannot  wiihold  the  general  observation, 
lb>t  the  old  commentators  were  much  more  con- 
ferunt  with  the  minor  works  of  Dante,  than  many 
people  suspect :  for  not  only  the  words  of  his  which 
Ibre  just  cited,  but  almost  the  whole  production 
boa  which  1  borrow  them,  may  be  found  in  Boc- 
comraent  ;  although  he  either  did  not 
e  or  did  not  Ihiuk  it  necessary  to  tell  bis  audi- 

M he  was  translating  the  latin  of  his  Author  (>). 
TItii  dedication  to  Can  was  hailed  as  a  discovery, 
ad  critics  used  it  as  something  new  when  quoting 
ilu evidence  in  the  long  conlestpH  dispute  about 
Ae  title.  Divine  Comedy:  but  liad  [wuple  relied, 
■  dwy  ought,  on  the  authority  of  Boccaucio, 
wtj  would  have  possessed  Dante's  own  ideas  on 
■C  natter  from  the  beginning;  for  they  are  all  in 


(t)  Cdaoqti*  il  inggelio,  •^co^do  II  tentaliltcnle,  to  >rito  Jetle 
U^Mdopo  b  mortt ;  trcoado  it  Hnao  kllegorirOi  t ,  colne  I'lionio, 
f*  it  lib  wo  ■rbilrio  monlnndn  c  diimonUDiIo,  i  alia  giattiai*  digai> 
i4i  poniic  oUtligtto.    Conmlu.  toL  i.p.  1. 
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the  commenl  of  Boccaccio,  who,  indeed,  did  lit* 
tie  else  than  faithfully  construe  the  latin  before 
him  into  Italian,  and  fairly  transcribe  the  Roman- , 
written  Greek  into  its  proper  Greek  Characters . 
'Comedy*  ( says  Dante )  'means  a  country  song , 
and  therefore  I  call  my  poem  a  comedy;  because 
it  is  written  in'no  polished ,  learned  language,  but 
in'the  rude, living  tongue  intelligible  to  the  lowest 
of  the  peasantry* Comaedia  dicitur  a  covos  vil- 
la et  ODA.  cantus;  unde  coma^ia  quasi  villanus 
cantus .  (0  Per  hoc  patet  quod  Comaedia  dicitur 
praesens  opus :  nam  huroilis  est  loquendi  modus  ^ 
quia  locutio  vulgaris,  in  qua  et  mulierculae  com** 
municant.  But  he  raised  Italian  from  that  abject 
state:  and  the  Italians  have  raised  the  title  of  his 
poem  by  adding  to  comedy  the  epithet  divine. 
The  Comedt  of  D/inte  Alighieri,  a  Florentinb  bt 

NATION,  NOT  morals: was  the  title-page  compo* 

sed  by  the  Author,  who,  not  even  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, could  refrain  from  proclaiming  his  home 
with  the  affectionate  pride  of  a  patriot,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  stigmatising  the  perverse  factions 
that  then  dishonored  it.  This  simple  Comeot  was 
long  retained ;  at  length  some  editors  changed  i^ 
into  The  Comedy  of  the  divine  poet,  and  others 
into  The  Comedy  of  the  most  divine  theologian 
Dante  Alighieri  ;  and  at  last,  by  shifting  the  adjec^ 


(i)  Coniedia  vuol  dire  CanU>  di  Villa ,  di  Xc^lf  Tilla  et  ^3^  caotab 

Bocc.  Conanto.  tpI.  i.  p.  S. 
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tiff  from  the  writer  to  his  work^was  produced  the 
pment  form  ——  Divioa  Commedia  -. —  Diviitk 
Co«fei>T,  which  is  too  generally  adopted  for  me  not 
to  adopt  it  also ;  although  wail  aware  th^t  it  may 
'iisplease  many  EngUsh  readers  at  first  sight . 


cxnuv. 


T^odino  ,  and  som^  of  bis  predei;essors  too  / 
pretended  that  this  gate  \yas  to  be  interpreted  that 
of  Pui^tory;  and,  although  they  could  advance 
nothing  plausible  in  favour  of  their  interpretation, 
it  has  been  followed  by  almost  all   the  modern 
commentators,  except  Daniello  and  Biagioli.  Virgil 
had  offered  to  lead  through  Hell  and  Purgatory; 
tnd  had  subjoined  only  that  he  could  not  enter 
Paradise,  but  by  no  means  that  he  could  not  ap- 
proach within   sight  of  its  gate .  Dante  accepts 
this  offer  and  answers,  as  shortly  :ind  modestly  as 
he  can,  calling  all  the  inhabitants  of  TIell  and  Pur- 
piory  sorrowers,  and   implying  Paradise  by  an 
illusion  to  the  text «  Tliou  art  Peter  and  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  ktys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (0.  » 
To  refer  forward,  with  Venturi  and  the  rest,  to  a 
^anto  of  Purgatory ,  where  there  is  an  Angel  with 
^.  is  to  create  a  difficulty :  for  how  should  Dante 
now  know  that  there  is  to  be  such  an  Angel  there? 
Why  should  Dante  be  made  so  simple  as  to  ask 
hisMasVer  to  take  him' to  I h.e  gate  of  Purgatory , 
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after  having  heard  him  offer  to  take  him  throuf 
it?  Milton  considered  it  to  mean  the  gate  of  F 
radise  certainly:  for  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  t1 
first  English  translator  of  Dante  had  not  this  poe 
uppermost  in  his  memory,  when  writing 

They  pass  the  planets  seven  and  pass  the  fixed 

And  the  crystalline  sphere 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven^s  vricket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys  (0. 

(t)  Partd.  Lost.  b.  3. 


y 
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CANTO  THE  SEGOITD  . 


A. 


if  the  preceding  Canto  be  a  general  introduction 
to  the  whole  poem ,  this  one  is  a  prologue  to  its 
first  Canticle ,  Hell ;  and  prologue  is  the  title  it 
hears  in  some  editions  (0,  which,  in  this  particular, 
I  follow, as  perhaps  more  methodical .  Virgil ,  after 
having,  in  the  first  Canto,  extricated  Dante  from 
the  allegorical  forest  and  proposed  to  him   an 
unearthly  journey,  now  finds  him  shrinking  from 
the  emprize  as  too  sublime.  Upon  this  he  tells 
him  his  journey  is  sanctioned  by  Providence;  and 
that  it  was  his  own  adored  and  sainted  mistress^ 
Beatrice,  who  descended  from  heaven  to  Elysium 
and  said  so.  On  which  the  pupil,  replete  with  con- 
fidence and  courage,  calls  on  his  master  to  lead 
on :  sind  the  Canto  ends.  As  to  the  time,  it  is  clear 
that  a  day  his  been  consumed  in  the  first  Canto : 
so  that  it  is  now  night-fall,  April  the  eighth  i3oo(*}. 


(f)  Boonaniii.  Piorenu .  i5i«. 
(«)  ComiMBt ,  BtU ,  Ctato  i.  p.  24. 
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Uaww  II 

The  opening  verbes  are  said  CO  to  be  worlln 
of  Virgil ;  it  may  be  added  they  are  manifestly  bor 
rowed  from  him , 

Mox  erat  et  terras  animalia  Fessa  per  omnes 
Alituum  pecuduroque  genus  sopor  altus  habebat, 

Cum  pater 

Aeneas  tristi  turbatus  pectore  bello  («)  etc. 

The  expression  'war guerra  W to  dencxi 

moral  difficulty,  is  much  employed  by  Dante  as: 
by  his  countrymen  aft^er  him  :  so  Petrarch  in  bs 
hymn  lo  the  Virgin  — - 

Sdccorri  alia  rtiia  gueira  ' 

'Oh !  help  Hie  (ti  fhy  Wat*. 

Utente  the  non  erra  is  the  original ;  which  na 
erta  shbwis  that  fhente  does  Hot  here  signify  geo« 
rally  the  mind  or  intellect,  but  only  that  faculr 
of  it  which  does  not  err,  the  memory:  which  u 
defined  by  Lock^  to  be  «  the  power  to  revive  in  oal 
minds  those  ideas  which  were  there  before.  3»  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  err ;  because  when  those 
old  ideas  afe  exclusively  retraced ,  there  is  so  fiii 
tlo  error;  and  when  we  mingle  them  with  net 
dues,  it  is  some  other  intellectual  power  that  iH 
exseft )  although  perhaps  unconsciou^,  and  ti^ 
memory .  And  if  we  mistake  in  our  estimate  oi 

(i)  Hist.  Litt.  d* Italic  vol.  3.  p.  3a. 
(a)  Aeneid.  1.  viii.  t.  a6. 
(3)  V.  4. 
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ideas,  the  fimlt  is  in  our  ju<lgment;  and  not 
in  our  memory.  One  may  err  from  a'anl  of  me- 
Boty;  but  to  speak  of  the  yiiulc  of  one's  memory 
is  quite  illogical.  It  is  then  a  very  exact  definition 
of  memory,  to  eali  it  that  mental  power  which  is 
bultleu.  Dante,  having  once  given  this  precise 
AMion  of  what  he  means  by  rnentCy  mind  ,  cond* 
VMS  to  use  it,  without  further  scruple,  as  synoiii- 
Bioui  witL  mt^mory;  as  fur  example,  only  two  lines 

lower 

And  thou,  inditing  mind! 

O  mente  che  scrivesti! 

Be  fuund  it  probably  a  more  convenient  word 
MWn  memoria:  In  the  same  peculiar  sense,  we 
OQrselvts  also  employ  mind;  as,  time  out  of 
or,  we  call  to  mind  his  covenant. 


K 


ITobilily nobilitate is  thus  defined  in  the 

I  Mooarchia  :  'By  virtue  are  men  enoobled;  — 
by  tlicir  own ,  or  by  that  of  their  ancestors.  Accord- 
ing   to  llie  fhilosopher,    nobility  is    virtue  and 

,    incienl  heritage:  and,  Juvenul  wrote nubililas 

ia\x  est  alque  uiiica  virtus  .  Nobility  tbca  is  two- 

l>  kAA  ,  personal  and  ancestral  (■).'  Oante  aspiml  to 

('  ibem  lK>ih  :  for,  if  he  now  claims  the  former  for 

Kw  intellectual  endownents,  we  shall,  bereafltr, 

liim  challenging  the  latter,  with  the  pnde  uf 
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It 


elevated  birth  and  the  minuteness  of  a  profound 
genealogist. 


D  — —  XIII. 


In  the  Original, pa/^/2^^  is  put  for  father,  with 
a  licence  similar  to  one  already  noticed  (0 .  It  it 
A  grand  conception  to  represent  the  adventures 
of  Aeneas ,  the  glories  of  the  latin  worthies  and 
imperial  Rome  herself,  as  the  pre-ordained  forerun- 
ners of  Christianity :  and  no  doubt  but  it  is  id 

improvement  on  theVirgilian  exordium 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanaiii  condere  geQteai . 


XXtT. 


To  (appreciate  much  of  what  follows,|it  is  necessa 
ry  to  consider  this  passage  a  little,  not  as  detachec 
from  the  context,  but  as  strictly  explanatory  of  it 
and  as  purposely  set  down  here ,  to  be  the  heac 
and  front  of  an  entire  system :  those  therefore  whc 
pass  it  by  cursorily  are  very  likely  to  be  puzzlec 
hereafter,  on  coming  to  invectives  poured  oui 
against  the  same  See,  which  is  at  present  mentionec 
with  extreme  veneration .  Such  praise  and  sucE 
blame  may  appear  inconsistent  to  an  inattenlivi 
reader;  whereas  they,  on  the  contrary, afford  thi 
most  luminous  proof  of  our  Author  s  unshakeabk 
consistency .  He  was  a  devout  believer  in  Catho 
licism ;  and  a  steady  friend  of  liberty:  how  narrow 


(x)  Hell,  G>iiiiiieiit.  Caato  i.  p.  38. 
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sinoi). 

Ihe  course  he  hatl  to  steer,  and  what  conflicting 
fiictions  were  to  assail  him,  he  must  have  foreseen; 
and  he  consequently  employetl  everj  means  that 
prudence  could  suggest  to  prepare  for  them, —  but 
nol  successfully.  It  is  the  fate  of  most  men,  who 
write  reasonably  on  a  party  question ,  to  offend 
bolhsidcs;  and  they  ought  never  to  flatter  them- 
sekes  that  they  can  attain  any  other  recompense , 
thin  that  of  their  own  consciences  and  the  assent 
of  posterity  Present  passions  art-  against  them;  and 
the  unimpassioned  are  loo  few  and  loo  quiet  to 
be  beard.  But,  above  all  mankind,  this  remark 
ipplies  to  Dante;  who,  in  the  most  distempered 
age,  undertook  to  discuss  impartially  the  two 
most  moraentous  and  inflammatory  of  subjects,  re- 
ligion and  politics:  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  his 
cbaracter  should  be  misunderstood  abroad,  when 
ilwas  exposed  to  worse  reproach  at  home;  where 
liis  countrymen  (  however  they  may  have  extolled 
liis speculative  theology  and  his  verses)  only  now 
ilowly  begin  In  do  him  some  Utile  justice  as  a  po- 
litical moralist;  although  he  iscertainly  still  more 
idmirable  in  this  latter  character,  than  in  that  of 
poet.  Bui,  in  order  to  curtail  the  argument,  j 
beg  of  the  reader  (whatever  may  have  been  his 
nabits  of  thinking)  to  concede  for  a  while  that  our 
Authors  objects  were  to  panegyrize  Christianity 
(or  indeed  rather  the  form  of  Christianity  profes- 
»ed  hy  Catholics  (0  )  and  to  advocate  freedom ;  and, 

(1}  Fd  il  luttuo  Durtc  OMCuiiditore  ili  eail  can  gioji  couie  t  la 
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I  dare  believe,  on^  will  of  hiniaelf  adopt  a  similar 
opinion  before  proceeding  far  in  theae  comments. 
It  were  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  enormous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Roman  Church 
(I  pretend  not  to  affirm  in  matter  of  faith ,  but,  at 
least,  of  discipline)  during  some  centuries, abu- 
ses that,  about  the  thirteenth,  had  attained  their 
most  crying  excess.  Even  all  Catholic  historians 
agree  in  this;  and  vie  in  their  abhorrence  of  a 
Pope  s  kicking  off  the  diadem  of  a  kneeling  Empe- 
ror :  no  Sovereign  secure ,  allegiance  held  sacred 
no  where,  «  th^  papal  power  »  (in  Mr.  Humes 
words )  was  now  at  its  summit  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  (0.  »  At  this  period  did  Dante  take 
up  his  pen  against  enormities  which  he  deemed 
still  more  disgraceful  to  religion,  than  i^ubver- 
stve  of  the  civil  rights  of  natioqs :  and  that  his 
exertions  were  soon  fruitful,  is  manifest  from 
another  passage  in  Mr.  Hume ,  who  says  that  Bo- 
niface (the  very  Pope  against  whom  Dante  wrote) 
«  was  among  the  latest  of  the  sovereign  Pontiffs 
that  exercised  an  authority  over  the  temporal  af- 
fairs of  Princes  W.  »No  doubt,  but  even  a  more 
substantial  fabrick  than  one  raised  on  mere  opi- 
nion   fama  potentiae  non  sua  vi  uixae might 

melt  away  before  less  obstacles,  than  the  varied 


Cattolica  Yeritii  toito  volgire  oorteccia  nel  sno  poema  .  Bocc.  €•- 
mento.  vol.  x.  p.  56. 

(i)  Hist.  vol.  a.  p.  5io. 

fa)  \d   vol.  3.  p.  86. 
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IPffO  If* 

exertions  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  geniu.^es  that  has 
existed.  Incalculable  beneGts  thence  accrued  to  so- 
ciety; but  he  himself  lived  not  to  witness  them : 
for  on  him  personally  the  controversy  heaped  ca- 
lamities nearly  as  incalculable,  the  loss  of  home, 
fortune,  friends,  repose  and  health  —  leaving  him 
no  other  consolation  ,  than  that  of  Milton  for  the 
sacrifice  of  his  eyes  : 

Yet  1  argue  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  5tiU  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  asLi^— — 
The  conscience ,  friend ,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberij*s  defence ,  my  noble  task  (0. 

He  sets  out  then  by  terming  the  Papal,  a  holy 
throne;  and  the  Pope,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
^.  Peter:  in  which  be  asserts  the  belief  of  Catholics. 
And  these  reverential  expressions  agree  with  many 
fathers  of  the  same  nature  up  and  down  through 
all  his  works :  so  that,  when  even  that  wicked  Bo- 
niface, whose  name  he  introduces  so  horridly  in 

the  infernal  gulf, 

Se'  tu  gia  costi  ritto 
Se*  tu  gi^  costi  ritto  Bonifmzio  ?  (9)  — 

and  indeed  against  whom  he  thunders  unremitting^ 
ly  9  is  ignominiously  put  in  prison  by  Sciarra  Co- 
lonna,  the  poet,  forgetting  every  thing  else,  and  as 
if  only  alive  to  tbe  insult  done  to  tbe  head  of  his 

(1)  SoodH.  xfii. 
(1;  Ifif.  Caato  xis* 

to 
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church,  and  turning  from  a  consideration  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  occupant,  to  horror  at  the 
impious  attack  upon  the  station  ,  pronounces  a 
malediction  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  sacrilege, 
and  represents  Christ  himself  as  cruoiGed  anew 
in  the  person  of  his  high-priest : 

I  see  my  Jesus  mocked  again 

And  drencb*d  again  with  vinegar  and  gall 
And  amid  living  robbers  slain  (0. 

No  doubt,  he  felt  that  the  impiety  of  the  Pope  was 
no  excuse  for  that  of  the  assassins.  Besides  all 
which,  he  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  Creed,  and  so  scrupulously  desirous  of  mani- 
festing that  persuasion,  that  he  composed  a  para- 
phrastic version  of  the  whole  Roman  Catechism , 
to  accompany  this  poem;  along  with  which  we 
find  it  bound  up  in  the  earliest  printed  editions  W. 
Having  thus  shielded  himself  against  attacks  on 
his  orthodoxy,  he  set  out  boldly  on  the  achieve- 
ment to  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  dedicate,  in  a  particular  manner,  his  life 

and   writings    to  distinguish  between    the 

authorities  spiritual  and  temporal ,  and  to  repro- 
bate the  Papal  pretensions  to  this  latter,  as  an 
unchristian  usurpation  .  It  were  necessary  to 
transport  ourselves  far  back,  to  evils  now  lost  in 
time ,  if  we  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  undertaking.  Almost  all  other  re* 

(i)  Pnrg.  Canto  xx. 

(a)  Veoezia,  Vendelin  da  Spira  1477. 
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■  formers  have  permitted  themselves  lo  be  ionpelled 

■  by  circunastauces  soitiewliat  beyond  the  limit, 
I  which  their  cool  judgments  had  at  first  traced 
I  out:  but  he,  without  once  swerving,  continued 
'      on  his  work  so  steadily  true  lo  his  t-iclesiastical 

lenels, justum  et  tetiacem  propositi  virum 

that  this  poem  has  defied  the  most  microscopic 
iaquisitioD  ;  and ,  with  all  itn  severity  against  the 
K<tmanSee,noPope  has,  I  believe,  ever  ventured  to 
I  insert  it  in  ttie  nearly  endless  Index  of  condemned 
books.  Vet  surely  nothing  can  be  more  tremendous 
than  its  denunciations.  The  opposer  of  every  ser- 
vitude ,  Dante  was  peculiarly  so  of  the  one  whjch 
was  the  worst,  because  the  most  feared  and  the 
most  general;  other  despotisms  left  at  least  part 
of  society  free,  and,  if  there  were  multitudes  of 
•laves,  there  were  many  masters  also:  but  that  of 
the  Papacy  spared  no  one,  and  kings  and  subjects 
Were  equally  degraded  by  it.  In  assailing  it,  he 
tvlt  he  was  on  perilous  ground;  and  that  convic- 
tion buoyed  him  up  to  a  constancy  and  fearless- 
ness that  must  have  seemed  nearly  supernatural  to 
his  conlemporaries.A  lion  exulting  in  his  strength, 
a  Hercules  redoubling  his  strokes  on  the  hydra, 
he  at  last  came  ofTcomplete  victor.  But  It  required 
an  implacable  perseverance;  and,  in  proceeding, 
even  we,  perhaps,  shall  be  astonished  at  such 
inextinguishable  animosity  :  contempt ,  irony  , 
invective,  (nut  only  in  Hell  and  Purgatory,  but  in 
lb*  TciyHoly-of-bolies,  teh  most  sacred  precincts 
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VAVto  ir.  ' 

of  Paradise )  all  the  weapons  of  eloqnence  are  put 
in  requisition  ;  not  even  excepting  daring  sar- 
casms, which,  were  it  not  for  the  important  cause 
in  which  they  are  employed,  would  not  escape 
reproof,  as  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  place. 
For  instance ,  after  threatening  the  iniquitous 
Pontiff  (whose  wars,  he  says,  were  carried  on  not  by 
the  sword,  but  by  a  denial  of  the  bread  of  life,  that 
IS,  by  an  abuse  of  excommunications  written  ,  as 
he  adds,  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  razed  as 
soon  as  their  political  object  was  gained)  with  the 
anger  of  the  Apostles,  who  though  martyred  are 
not  dead,  he  suggests  to  him,  as  a  characteristic 
reply,  the  gross  impiety,  that  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  Apostles;  his  hopes  being  all  placed  in 
S.  lohn-the-Baptist  who  was  put  to  death  for  a 
dancing  girl  (Herod's  daughter) :  by  which  is  meant 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  gold  florins  of  Flo- 
rence, a  coin  that  bore  the  image  of  that  eremite: 

What  once  was  sword-work  now  is  done 

By  a  denial  of  that  bread 

The  Sire  of  Mercy  keeps  from  none : 
O  thou ,  who  writest  but  to  cancel ,  dread 

The  planters  of  the  vine  thou  seek*st  to  cut ! 

Nor  Paul  nor  martyred  Peter's  dead  • 
But  answer  bold :  —  my  hopes  are  put 

In  the  great  Eremite  alone, 

Who  bled  in  Jewry  for  a  slut; 
To  me  your  Paul  and  fisherman 's  unknown  (0. 

(i)  Parad.  Canto  x?iit. 
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And,  reproving  the  luxury  of  the  priesthood , 
who,  however,  had  not  as  yet  learned  to  loll  in 
cheir  chariots,  as  they  did  afterwards: 

Came  Cephas ,  and  came  poor  and  bare 
The  Vessel  elect  in  lowliest  gait. 
Unshod,  content  wiih  any  fare; 

Not  such  our  modern  Pastors'  state 

With  squires  and  toilets  and  to  saddle*bow 
Raised  with  labour  — -  Oh !  men  of  weight ! 

Whose  mantles  down  their  palfreys  flow, 
A  single  hide  upon  a  pair  of  brutes!  —~ 
How  far  thy  patience,  Heaven,  can  go  (0! 

But,  since  the  subject  on  which  we  are  touching 
i$  so  necessary  to  be  fully  comprehended  before 
going  farther,  I  will  not  apologize  for  illustrating 
at  by  a  passage  from  the  Monarchia ;  both  because 
Che  words  are  of  Dante  himself,  and  because  I 
know  no  words  of  any  writer  which  put  the  matter 
in  a  clearer  light  • 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  two  books,  that 
the  Emperor  is  the  rightful  successor  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  he,  in  the  third,  undertakes  to 
prove ,  that  there  is  no  earthly  Sovereign  superior 
to  him .  But  let  me  observe  that,  when  he  advo- 
cates that  Imperial  jurisdiction  ,  he  lays  distinctly 
down  what  he  understands  by  it ;  that  is  ,  an 
acknowledged  superiority,  not  absolute  power: 
and,  far  from  any  thing  like  military  sway,  he 

f  i)  Parad.  Gvoto  jlzi. 
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jealously  contends,  that  the  Eraperor  should  not 
even  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  particular 

constitutions  of  the  conn  try animadvertendurn 

sane,  quod  cum  dicitur  humanum  genus  potest 
regi  per  unum  supremum  principem,  non  sic  intei. 
hgendum  est ,  ut  ah  iilo  uno  prodire  possint  rau- 
nicipia  et  leges  raunicipaies.  Habent  namque  na- 
tiones,  regna,  et  civitates  inter  se  proprietates 
quas  tegibus  differentihus  regulari  oportet.  If  the 
various  nations,  realms,  and  states  of  Italy  were 
thus  to  have  their  own  legislatures,  and  that  there 
only  was  to  be ,  for  the  common  utility,  a  commoQ 
chief  to  maintain  the  public  concord,  (as  is  con- 
tinually repeated  by  dnte  in  pre-conformity  to  the 
sound,  whig  principle  ,  cited  more  than  once  iti 
the  same  page,  that  the  people  is  not  created  for 
tlie  soveielgu  ,  but  on  the  contrary  the  sovereign 

fur  the  people, non  enim  gens  propter  regem, 

sed    e    converse   rex  propter   genlem )  then 

indeed  the  Emperor  was  ,  in  point  of  substantial 
force,  to  be  little  more  than  what  the  President  is 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  desire  of  our  poet 
was  really  that  of  a  federal  coraraonweallh;  which, 
if  it  had  taken  place ,  would  have  insured  the 
independence  of  Italy  and  have  suppressed  the 
intestine  conBU'ts  between  those  'democracies  , 
oligarchies,  and  tyrannies  that  equally  reduce  the 
human  kind  into  servitude,  as  is  every  where  most 

evident' democralijB,oHgarchise,atquetyranni- 

des  qua:  in  servitutem  coguutgeaus  humaaum,ut 
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ubique  patel.  Il  is  no  fault  of  liis,  therefore,  if  we 
Dust  traverse  the  Atlantic  fur  a  model  of  federa- 
U4ID  ;  which  alone,  perhaps,  could  have  conferred 
durability  on  ihi^se  turbulent  republics  and  prio- 
cipaltties,  always  in  revolution  and  with  a  large 
portion  of  their  population  exiled,  and  whose 
iiguinary  rapacity  was  at  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
could  never  rest  from  petty  yet  cruel  and  obstinate 
war*  undertaken,  if  there  was  tio  moi-e  plausible 
prvteuc«  to  be  discovered ,  for  any  thing  however 
ridiculous,  even  fur  an  old  water-bucket  (').  The 
reason  for  selecting  the  Emperor  as  that  commou 
Ilaliai)  chief  was  obviously,  because,  as  legitimate 
keir  to  the  Roman  diadem, he  was  the  only  iudi- 
Titlual  iu  whose  favour  it  wia  possible  that  the 
Jtalians  might  have  united.  In  the  third  book  he 
Uiiis  continues;  'ConQding  iu  the  jtromiscs  made 
to  Daniel,  that  the  Divinity  will  be  himself  a  buckler 
>to  the  advocates  of  truth;  putting  on  the  armour 
faith ,  according  to  the  admonition  of  S.  Paul ; 
Ikpated  with  that  burning  coal,  which  one  of  the 
Seraphim  took  from  the  celestial  altar  and  applied 
to  the  lip  of  Isaiah  ;  and  strengthened  by  the  arm 
of  Him  ,  who ,  with  his  blood ,  redeemed  us  from 
the  |K)wers  of  darkness  ;  I  advance  to  the  struggle 
in  order  to  chase  iniquity  and  lies  from  the  face 
ot  the  earth  .  Why  should  I  fear>  Spuke  not  the 
^irit  uf  the  co-eteroal  Father  and  Sou,  by  the 


I 
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mouth  of  David,  « the  righteous  shall  be  iu  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  and  shall  not  be  afraid\o( 

evil  tidings  ?  (0  » Between  two  great  luminaries 

am  I  called  on  to  pronounce,  between  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  Roman  Prince  ;  and  to  decide 
whether  this  latter  (  whom  I  have  shown  to  be  a 
legitimate  Monarch )  be  dependant  immediately 
upon  God ,  or  only  mediately,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  Vicar  of  God,  I  mean,  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  S.  Peter,  who  truly  is  the  bearer  of  the 

keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven' And,  having 

substantiated  several  irrefragable,  but  in  our  age 
superfluous  arguments,  touching  the  difference 
between  spiritualities  and  temporalities,  which  it 
has  ever  been  the  chief  policy  of  the  Papacy  to 
confuse,  he  thus  winds  up  the  whole  —  'Where- 
fore, imbued  with  the  reverence  that  a  pious  child 
owes  to  his  father,  that  a  pious  child  owes  to  his 
mother,  pious  towards  Christ,  pious  towards  the 
Church  ,  pious  towards  its  Pastor ,  pious  towards 
all  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  ,  I  say 
( to  uphold  what  is  the  truth  )  that,  of  all  earthly 
creatures,  man  alone  is  created  for  a  double  end , 
a  corruptible  one  and  an  incorruptible.  Unerring 
Providence  then  has  destined  him  to  a  twofold 
felicity ;  that  of  this  life ,  which  is  figured  by  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the 
exercise  of  philosophy  and  virtue,  and  that  of  eter- 

(i)  P<taliD8  cm.  6. 
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nit  J ,  consisting  in  the  fruition  of  the  sight  of  the 
Divinity,  and  shadowed  forth  by  the  celestial  Para- 
dise, which  cannot  be  merited  by  mere  human 
nrtues  till  they  be  aided  by  the  grace  of  God .  In 
unison  with  these  two  ends,  we  certainly  require 

two  rulers: the  Pontiff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead 

vnen,  in  conformity  with  revelation,  to  life  ever- 
lasting; and  the  Emperor,  whose  business  consists 
i  n  the  employment  of  philosophical  oi^inances 
^o  promote  human  welfare  here  below .  Hence 
should  the  Emperor  s  principal  object  be  the  main- 
enance  of  public  peace;  which  alone  can  insure 
something  of  the  slight,  rare  portion  of  content 
"^hich  is  attainable,  though  with  difficulty,  in  this 
our  lowly  sojourn ,  where  people  can  expect  no  port 
whatever,  until  the  present  ocean  of  turbulence 
and  cupidity  be  somewhat  appeased .  This  earthly 
sovereignty  is  dependant  upon  God  alone,  is  or- 
dained by  him ,  and  has  no  of  her  superior .  Not 
that  I  should  be  understood  to  assert ,  that ,  abso- 
lutely in  nothing  the  Roman  Prince  is  to  look  up 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  for  our  mortal  is  but  a  type 
of  our  immortal  happiness.  Let  Capsar  then  testify 
that  respect  to  Peter,  which  an  eldest  son  should 
to  his  father:  but  as  to  unlimited  command,  it 
certainly  belongeth  de  jure  only  to  that  Reing  on 
high  ,  who  is  Ruler  of  every  thing  alike ,  spiritual 
and  temporal  (>) .' 

(i)  DiDfif  Monarchia .  ColoD.  Allob.  1740. 
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It  follows ,  that  when  Dante  expresses  his  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope,  it  is  in  a  spiritual  capacity; 
and  that  what  he  reviles  is  a  temporal  usurpation. 
This  distinction  is  never  kept  in  view  by  his  eae* 
mies ;  nor  even  enough  so  by  those  who  think 
more  kindly  of  him.  Yet  is  it  the  obvious  duty  of 
an  annotator  to  give,  not  his  own  opinions,  but, 
as  fairly  as  he  can  discern  them  ,    those  of  his 
author.  This  1  have  endeavoured  to  do ,  and  to 
mark  clearly,  at  this  outset,  the  line  of  thought 
which  I  find  pervading  his  various  writings ;  io 
order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  general  regulator  in 
the  explaining  of  a  multitude  of  passages;  which 
otherwise  may  easily  be  made  diverge  either  to 
the  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the  fine  pivot  oo 
which  alone,  it  appeared  to  him,  the  scales  of 
truth  could  maintain  their  equipoise:  and  against 
the  commentator  who  would  represent  him  as 
making  any  such  divergence,  whether  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  the  Pope,  1  am  convinced ,  from 
my  study  of  Dante's  productions,  (and  I  state  his 
sentiments  without  meddling  with  the  question,  if 
they  be  right,  or  wrong  )  that  he  would  equally 
protest ,  whether  the  comment  were  offered  a«  mat- 
ter of  reprobation,  or  of  encomium  . 

F. •  xxnu. 

Some  of  those  who  consider  this  fine  proem  as 
the  product  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  fancy,  (  in 
which  light  it  surely  merits  to  be  viewed )  may, 
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perhaps ,  feel  an  objection  to  this  close  connexion 
between  Aeneas  and  the  Apostle:  but  not  when  they 
recollect  the  sublime  purpose  for  which   it  is 
finployed ,  the  extolling  of  divine  Providence  and 
of  Christianity .  Nor  is  the  position  merely  poetical; 
but  is  founded  on  history.    Aware  that  Aeneas 
did  not  descend  to  hell ,  ( it  may  even  be  no  such 
personage  ever  existed )  but  that  his  descent  was  a 
creation  of  Virgils  sublime  imagination ,  it  was 
asked  (  on  Bnding  that  Providence  had  not  thought 
proper  to  deUver  by  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
writers,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  any 
more  impressive  notion  of  hell  than  is  contained 
in  the  Aeneid)  if  it  were  unreasonable  to  conjecture, 
God ,  during  the  composition  of  that  immortal  vo- 
lume, had  deigned  to  impart  a  ray  of  truth  to  the 
penman,  whose  mighty  powers  must  have  been 
destined  to  answer  some  mighty  purpose  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain ,  that  to  have  the  loftiest  perception  uf  celestial 
beatitude  we  must  consult  the  Christian  doctors: 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  with  regard  to  a  futuri- 
ty of  woe, these  present  us  with  no  more  adequate 
imagery  than  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid.  ICad  God 
intended  we  should  have  had  any  more  adequate, 
he  would  have  revealed  it:  and,  not  doing  so,  doth 
it  not  seem  to  follow,  that  what  is  known  of  those 
secrets  came  from  Uim,  through  whatsoever  instru- 
ment? Such  at  least  was  a  theological  opinion  once; 
so  that  here  Dante  wrote  as  a  theologian  as  well 
as  port.  Virgil  evidently  inculcates  the  propriety  of 
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that  supposed  descent's  being  received  as  a  ilreum; 

S.  Paul  says  his  ascent  was  in  a  vision c  I  will 

come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord . »  He 
adds  his  ignorance  of  how  that  vision  took  place: 
«  1  knew  a  man  in  Christ  about  i4  years  ago  (whe- 
ther in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of 
the  body  I  cannot  tell,  God  knoweth  )  such  an 
one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  » Is  there  not  a 
shade  of  similarity  between  these  relations?  They 
were  both  raptures  of  the  spirit :  they  both  were 
intended  to  be  Bgures  of  regions  far  beyond  human 
conception  ,  as  well  as  human  sight.  To  suppose 
something  of  a  divine  revelation  in  the  Aeneid 
ought  not  to  startle  any  reader  of  S.  Austin  at  least; 
for  he,  in  one  of  his  homilies,  maintains  that  Vir- 
gil was  an  inspired  Prophet  when  he  composed  his 
fourth  Eclogue:  nor  is  that  a  peculiar  opinion  of 
Austin's.  Almost  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers 
agree  in  considering  that  Eclogue  as  a  clear  and 
beautiful  annunciation  of  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
viour. But,  if  Virgil  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God  then ,  can  it  be  wrong  to  suppose  him  so 
afterwards?  Both  of  them  may  be  fond  persuasions; 
but  if  one  is  not  impious,  neither  can  the  other 
be  so.  Or,  is  the  sublimest  portion  of  the  sublime, 
all-embracing  epic  to  be  denied  a  prerogative  con- 
ceded to  that  short  pastoral?  Irreligious  I  cannot 
call  this  tendency  of  Dante  to  connect,  by  a  link  not, 
at  first,  quite  visible,  things  that,  however  distant 
from  each  other,  present  sometliing  in  common 
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either  great  or  good  or  both,  and  to  refer  them  dU 
rectly  to  the  fountain  of  all  greatness  and  goodness; 
^hile,as  to  that  discursive  fancy,  which,  never  tired 
of  ranging ,  gathers  such  a  universal  offering  for 
the  Christian  altar,  is  it  not  admirable? 

C XXX. 

I  sometimes  fear,  that  these  comments  are  on 
a  too  extensive  plan ,  and  1  then  recal  the  words 

of  the  Convito , 'leave  something  for  a  noble 

mind  tofindout  of  itself  (0.  But  on  the  other  hand 
1  reflect,  that,  in  judging  a  work  composed  so  many 
centuries  ago,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  explain 
the  text,  but  also  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  tliat  to  penetrate  this  spirt,  it  is  frequent- 
ly necessary  to  be  minute.  It  sems  to  me,  that,  if 
a  poet  be  meritorious  in  being  concise,  his  com- 
mentator is  often  so  in  being  diffjsc;  the  former 
may  tersely  indicate  ideas  and  events  familiar  in 
his  time ,  which  the  latter  ( if  he  be  more  intent  on 
doing  his  duty  than  on  displaying  his  wit)  should 
patiently  develope ,  and  be  less  afraid  of  saying  five 
words  too  much,  than  one  too  few.  This  remark  is 
|>eculiarly  applicable  to  the  attempt  at  acquiring 
an  insight  into  an  old  author  s  habits  of  thought, 
hy  which,  when  once  attained,  a  reader  comes  so 
piepared  to  the  consideration  of  a  disputed  poiut, 
that  he,  perhaps,  construes  without  difficulty  pa»- 

^i;  Al  oobile  ingegno  ^  bello  an  pooo  d«  fatica  Ufciarv*  p.  117* 
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sages,  whereupon  abler  critics  than  he  h^a  labour- 
ed vainlj:  now,  such  an  insight  is  better  got  at  by 
the  scrutinizing  sifting  of  a  few  opinions,  than 
by  a  more  enlarged ,  but  less  anxious  operation . 
Such  are  the  sentiments  that  engage  me  to  stop  at 

this  thirtieth  verse  of  the  original 'faith  which 

is  the  first  step  in  the  road  of  salvation' — and  to 
remark ,  that  it  does  not  say,  that  faith  is  the  road 
to  salvation ,  buf  only  that  it  is  the  6rst  step  in 
that  road:  which,  lam  convinced,  was  so  worded 
designedly,  and  not  so  much  either  to  imitate  a 
passage  in  S.  Austin ,  or  to  enforqp  the  necessity  of 
faith,  (a  want  of  which  was  no  evil  then  in  vogue) 
as  that  o{  good  works  y  by  implying,  that,  with* 
out  these,  very  little  advance  can  be  made  to- 
wards Paradise,  since  faith  is  only  a  single  step: 
in  order  to  prepare  his  audience  to  join  with  him 
hereafter  in  those  vehement  reproofe,  which  he 
directs  against  such  as,  relying  on  the  purity  of 
their  belief,  hold  themselves  dispensed  from  an 
active  exertion  of  the  charities  of  our  nature.  He 
may  have  here  alluded  to  the  expostulations  in  the 
Bible  (0:  But  two  reflections  must  have  particular- 
ly actuated  him;  one,  that  the  tenet  he  thus  con- 
demned had  been  already  pronounced  heterodox 
by  the  chiefs  of  his  religion  -^  a  consideration  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  a  poem  purporting  to  embrace 
the  numerous  Catholic  dogmas ;  and  the   other 

(i)  Jamef .  ii.  i4* 
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that  it  appearetl  subversive  of  civil  society.  To  him 

it  was  moreover  peculiarly  c^noxious,  as  forming 

a  perfect  contrast  with  his  principles  and  practice: 

both  of  which  engaged  him  to  unite  entire  6delity 

to  his  own  church ,  with  much  tolerance  towards 

that  of  others.  Of  the  multiplied  instances  on  which 

my  present  observation  is  founded,  1  shall  only 

notice  two;  one  of  them  taken  from  this  same  poem, 

and  one  from  his  metrical  translation  of  theNiceue 

r.reed.  ^Numbers'  (he  exclaims  in  Paradise)  'arc 

thereof  those  who  ejaculate  Christ!  Christ!  and  yet 

on  the  great  Judgment  Day  shall  fall  far  below 

inany  that  never  heard  of  Christ.  Yea!  the  Ethiopian 

shall  then  damn  the  Christian;  the  former  entering 

the  realm  of  eternal  glory,  and  the  latter  undone 

for  ever  (0.  And,  in  the  Creed,  he  expressly  goes  out 

of  his  way  to  paraphrase  Deum  Omnipotentem  by 

'God  who  can  do  all  things  and  from  whom  ever 

proceed  all  those  blessed  graces  that  produce  ^00^ 

works  (•).' 

H»  —  LI  I. 

The  Catholic  *Limboof-the  holy-£aithers'  is  defined 
by  Aquinas  as  a  region  of  peace,  exempt  from  all 
sense  of  pain  and  enjoying  the  blessing  of  divine 
grace,  but  not  of  ineffable  beatitude  ('):  and  he 


(1)  Par«<l.  Cauto  six. 

[%)  I  tette  Salmi  di  D.  A.  p.  137. 

(S)  O.  Ton.  AquiDi.  Stn.  p.  111.  p.  Sitg.  Ed.  iS^S^ 
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and  the  Hell-of-the»-damned:  and  that  conveys  a 
just  idea  of  this  Limbo,  which,  we  shall  find,  may 

be  termed  suspended  in  three  several  senses as 

being  a  counter-poise  between  joy  and  sorrow;  as 
having  held  the  Patriarchs  in  a  state  of  suspense; 
and  as  overhanging  the  infernal  abyss .  That  to 
this  Limbo  Saints  and  Angels  (0  make  frequent 
visits,  was  once  an  opinion  of  the  Franciscan  friars, 
and  is  so  still ,  I  suppose ;  so  that  Dante^,  in  making 
'a  gentle  fair  descend  thither  from  Paradise  ^  did 
nothing  theologically  irregular . 

The  Original  is  la  Stella  \he  star":  which  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  named  the  sun, 
&^f0Vj  the  star  by  excellence;  a  mode  of  expression 
followed  by  Boetius  in  latin  ,  for  he  calls  the  sun 
simply  sidus  (*),  and  by  Dante  in  Italian,  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion ,  but  also  in  one  of  his 
Canzoni  W. 

Os  olbos  com  que  o  sol  esourecia 
'Those  eyes  at  which  the  sun  grew  dim* 

——wrote  CamoesU);  but,  long  before  him,  an- 
other Portugese  (Bernardes)  had  transplanted  from 


(x)  Sarpi.  Storia  del  Con.  Trid.  I.  i.  p.  i65. 
(i)  Vel  cur  hesperias  Sidus  iu  UDdas 
Casornin  rutulo  surgat  ab  ortn . 

De  CoDsoI  1.  I.  cap.  3. 

(3)  T  a  bella  fttella.  Rime.  p.  aoo. 

(4)  Sooetto.  zJULxxix. 
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SO  that,  if  he  now  leaves  Virgil  in  Limbo,  we  shall 
find  him,  as  be  advances,  enlarging  at  every  step 
the  horizon  qf  benevolence ;  not  so  much  by  the 
ardour  of  his  fancy,  as  by  a  mixture  of  prudence 
SLud  learning,  qualities  that  make  him  be  looked 
upon  by  the  Roman  Church  as  one  of  its  most 
venerable  theologians,  and  indeed  sometimes  be 
designated  by  the  title,  not  of  a  poet,  but  of  a 
most  divine  theologian,  as  1  remarked  in  my  com- 
ment on  the  preceding  Canto  (>);  whence  he  shall 
at  last  present  us  with  Trajan  among  the  s«'iints, 
(without  violating  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism,  as 
xliall  be  elucidated)  and  with  Cato  on  his  way  tbi- 
fher,  in  Purgatory;   him  of  whom  it  hath  also 
i>een  written  in  the  Convito,  'Sacred,  lioly ,  bosom 
of  Cato!  who  shall  presume  to  speak  of  thee?  For 
ine,  I  know  no  eulogy  befitting  thee,  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  when  I  am  precluded  from  being 
fliffuse,  except  that  of  S.  Jerome  on  S.  Paul  in  his 
|ireface  to  the  Bible,  the  eulogy  of  silence  (*).* 

*Our  calm  suspended  being* color  che  son 

sospesi  is  borrowed  seemingly  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan doctors,  who,  having  a  limbo  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Catholics,  call  it  «  al  Araf, 
a  word  derived  from  the  verb  arafa ,  which  si- 
gnifies properly  to  separate  or  raise  (') ;  »  so  that 
al  Araf  means  a  place  suspended  between  Paradise 

(0  p.  «4. 
(t^  p.  i53. 
n-  Sale  p.  laS 
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'distant  or  wide-spread  fame'.  As  the  lines  are  at 
present  stopped  

Di  cui  la  fama  ancor  nei  mondo  dura 

E  durera,  quanto  1  nioto  lootana:  -— 

mondo 

loutana  is  explained  to  be  a  verb  neuter  put  for 
si  iontaua,and  in  the  Vocabolario  is  declared  syno- 
nimous  with  si  stende  in  lungo:  whereupon  it  is 

generally  construed  'whose   fame  shall    kst 

as  long,  as  motion  or  the  world  shall  continue  mo- 
ving itself  to  a  distance .'  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  furnish  clear  ideas.  Since  the  spheres 

move  in  a  circle ,  as  Dante  says, gira  uu  cor- 

po why  should  they  be  described  as  going  from 

us  to  a  distance,  rather  than  as  coming  to  us?  Then 
I  do  not  think  it  happy,  to  make  Dante  here  use 
as  a  verb  neuter  loutanare,  which  I  find  him  eve- 
ry where  else  using  either  as  active  or  reflective, 
like  the  rest  of  Italians.  Indeed  the  Academicians 
cite  no  other  authority  than  this  very  verse  for  the 
employment  of  that  verb  in  a  neutral  sense.  Then, 
even  were  the  interpretation  not  loose, yet  it  would 
seem  to  me  an  easier  matter  to  insert  a  comma , 
( if  one  be  indeed  necessary  to  my  proposal  of 
considering  lontana  as  a  simple  adjective)  than  to 
have  recourse  to  a  kind  of  grammatical  licence, 
or  to  at  least  a  novelty,  by  making  lontana  be  con- 
sidered as  the  third  person  singular  of  a  verb 
neuter.  I,  however,  am  almost  afraid  of  suggesting 
even  this  trifle  in  a  text  so  often  revised  by  the 
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learned:  weri?  it  a  matter  of  consequence,!  should 

not,  certainly,  hnve  any  sue li  pre3tinii>tion sed 

lis«  Ros  cooiioviraiis  esse  nihil. 


5iome  modems  have  exerted  Iheir  ingenuity  in 
(odeavouriiig  to  prove  Bcntrice  entirely  a  creation 
of  fancy;  as  if  it  were  an  enhancement,  both  of 
the  {loet's  merit,  and  of  his  theme,  to  consider 
her  as  h.iving  no  connection  whatever  with  morta- 
lity. But  in  this  they  arc  at  variance,  if  not  with 
taste  anil  nature  ,  at  least  with  historical  matter  of 
"fact:  fornut  only  Dante  himself  tells  us  in  various 
'  "passages  what  she  truly  was ,  and  where  she  was 
born ,  and  when  and  how  she  died ,  hut  his  ancient 
commentators  agree  in  their  account  of  her  name 
and  family.  Thus  writes  one  of  them:  'As  to  lira- 
trice,  you  must  know  that  in  truth  she  was  a  l-'lo- 
reiiline  lady,  to  whom  Dante  in  his  youth  was 
fjreatly  attached, and  for  whom  he  composed  many 
moral  songs  and  sonnets.  The  girl  was  daughter 
of  a  well  known  nobleman.  Folclio  Portinari,  and 
wife  of  Me&ser  Simon  dc'  llardi ;  ..  . .  but  in  this 
poem  you  are  to  understand  her  as  personifying 
•acred  theology  (').' But  Dante  wrote  prose  for 

(i)  Cbi  fo«H  Bcilrice  t  da  Mpere,  chr  odti  milt  qucit*  fu  nni 
4onaa  4i  Pircni*  ,  la  quale  Dame  auiA  con  grand*  affFL-lloDC  el  fece 
fmr  lei  null*  com  in  rima ,  caniooi  morali  ei  ballaie .  ¥«  qneata  gio- 
*ao*  figlianla  di  Fulcho  Portinari  t  mtiglie  dl  Ueuer  Simoa*  de'Bar* 
di  - .  .  na  iaieudc  per  queila  Bcilrlrr  U  tanu  Irolofia  . 
Bib.  Rite.  M   S.  Cud.  io<6. 
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her  as  well  as  rhyme;  and  the  history,  he  has  left 
us  of  his  strangely  pure  and  exalted  courtship  aad 
of  her  decease,  is  (witii  ihe  exception  of  verses  la- 
terspersed  here  and  there)  in  prose  buraini^  with 
the  very  essence  of  love,  and,  at  last,  tnelling  wilh 
the  tenderest  sorrow.  It  is  indeed  aa  enchauting 
voliirae,  and  discovers  that  intense  glow  of  refin- 
ed passion,  which  Rousseau  alone  has  sometimes 
equalled,  wiien  it  may  be  wilh  fullest  justice  said  of 
him  that 

with  ethereal  (lame 
Kiiiaiedhewas(>). 
But  alas!  the  Genevese  experienced  only  the  light- 
ning of  a  disordered  brain  that  blasted  him;  his 
heart  remained  uiivisited  by  any  holy  warmth; 
and  even  his  most  spiritual  creations  are  such,  as 
morality  cannot  avoid  censuring.  Not  so  Dante: 
whose  affections  were  at  first  engaged  naturally  by 
a  fellow-creature;  and,  when  death  rendered  the 
object  of  them  ideal,  it  only  gave  a  loftier  elevation 
to  both  his  heart  and  geuius;  nor  did  his  pen 
transgress  his  own  precept,  that,  a  Genllenian 
should   never  u.se   an  expression  improper  for  a 

female  to  bear 'il  pudico  e  nobile  uomo  mai 

non  parla  sicche  a  una  donna  non  fossero  oneste 
le  sue  parole  (').  In  the  composition  alluded  to 
above,  (the  Vita  Nuova )  he,  more  than  once, 
enters  into  details  both  as  to  the  person  and  dress 

(i)  Cbilde  Harold.  Canto  iii. 
(a)  CunTito.  p.  lyg. 
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■  of  Beatrice 'she  wasofa  sanguine  complexion, 

[  lod  wore  a  girdle  and  such  other  ornaments  as 

[  brcame  a  girl  of  her  tender  age(0;'and  he  tells  119 

Ibcy  were  both  in  their  ninth  year,  she  just  com- 

■nriicing  Iter's  and  he  closing  his,  when  first  they 

—  dal  principio  del  sue  nono  anno  apparve 

1  tiie,  ed  io  la  vidi  quasi  al  fine  del  mio an 

cvftit  which,  according  to  Bcnvenuto  of  Imola, 
'00k  place  at  a  ball  given  by  her  father  on  a  Alay- 
'Liy;  to  which   the  little  Dante  accompanied  his 

Parents puerulus  ix.  aniinruni  ibi  vidit  a  ca- 

*U,  inter  alias  piiellulas  ,  puetjtilam  cui  nomen 
^rat  Beatrix  a'talis  vtn.  anitnnim,  mira>  pulchri- 
'iidinis,  qu.'e  siihitn  intravit  cor  ejus  ,  ita  quod 
*>anquani  postea  recessit  ah  co  donee  ilia  vixit  (»). 
■After  that'  (continues  (he  young  author  of  the 
vita  nuova  )  '1  had  several  casual  glimpses  of  the 
J  uvenile  angel,  but  at  a  distance;  so  that  I  had  ne- 
>cr  yet  been  blessed  with  the  music  of  her  voice; 
■when,  one  evening,  ( it  was  the  very  last  of  my 
ninth  year)  1  observed  (he  glorious  creature,  who 
indeed, as  Homer  represents  Helen,  seemed,  not  so 
much  the  offspring  of  any  mortal,  as  of  a  God, come 
nat  to  take  a  walk  In  Cfjmpany  with  two  elderly  la- 
dies, tier  dress  I  reroemberwas  white.  Passing  along 
ibe  street ,  ber  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon  me  in 
ibecomerwhere  I  stood  gazing  and  Ireroblingvio- 


(■)  GbM,  cd  arnau ,  alia  goiat  che  ■!!■ 
CM*ni>.  p.  1. 

(■)  Com.vp.Mur   Anliq- Itil    I.  i^ 
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lently;  when,  with  that  iiieffahle  courlesy,  which 
has  already  ohtained  its  unfading  recoinpense  in 
Paradise,  she  condescended  to  make  me  a  curtsy, 
and  to  address  me  in  a  few  words  of  so  much  vir- 
tue and  kindness,  that  they  transported  me,  as  it 
were,  to  the  extreme  of  rapture.  Nothing  caa 
efface  that  moment  from  my  memory:  it  was  pre- 
cisely nine  o'clock.  That,  as  I  have  said,  being  the 
first  time  I  caught  her  dulcet  accents,  there  came 
over  me  such  a  sensation  of  sweetness,  that,  ine- 
briated with  pleasure,  I  retired  from  llje  cnnvd  in- 
to my  little,  lonely  room  ;  and  shut  myself  up 
in  order  to  muse  at  my  leisure  upon  one  so  cour- 
teous and  heautiful  .  Ere  long,  1  experienced  a 
slight  slumber  attended  by  a  strange  dream  . 
Methought  there  entered  the  chambera  flame-tin- 
ged cloud  ,  and  ,  within  it,  stood  a  personage  on 
whom ,  albeit  his  aspect  was  terrible  ,  I  could  not 
avoid  gazing  steadfastly .  It  was  a  marvel  how  daz- 
zling he  seemed  with  joy  :  and  several  words  did 
he  utter  in  latin,  of  which  I  only  rompreliended 
these.  Behold  iJty  Lord!  In  bis  arms  appeared  a 
form  sleeping,  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
alight  crimson  drapery,  in  which  it  was  wrapt  up: 
and  looking  on  it  with  attention,  I  at  length  recog- 
nised the  lady  of  my  soul,  her  who  had  deigned 
to  salute  me  that  evening.  Then  be  who  bore  her 
seemed,  in  one  hand,  to  hold  something  ', 
fire;  and  turning  to  me  pronounced  again  in  latin 
see  thy  heart]  After  some  pause  be  apparently  J 
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■awoke  her  who  slept ;  anri  enHeavoiired  \^  ith  much 
art  to  persuade  her  to  eat  of  that  wlijch  burned 
in  bis  hand;  so  at  last  she  began  the  eating  of  it, 
though  as  if  doubtingly  .  Iltit  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  lordly  figure,  who  had  heen  so  brillant 
and  festive,  dissolved  in  a  flood  of  tears, and, weep- 
ing bitterly,  folded  up  that  lady  again  in  bis  arms 
and  appeared  to  (ly  away  aloft  wilh  Iut  to  heaven; 

leaving  roe  in  such  a  fit  ofangtiish  that  1  awoke.' 

I'pon  this  he  composed  a  sonnet,  which  is  really 
very  pretty,  and,  considering  it  was  I  he  production 
of  a  mere  child,  astonishingly  so:  its  last  lines 
are  these  — - 

Allegro  mi  sembrava  Amor,  tenemlo 
Mio  cure  iti  niatio,  e  nelle  brart'ia  area 
Madonna,  involta  in  un  ilrappn  dornietido. 
Poi  U  ivegliiv*,  e  d'eStO  COre  arden.ift 
Lei  pBveniosa  iimilmeniK  pnsrtfn  ; 
Appresso  gir  lo  ne  tedea  piangendo. 
It  was  (as  I  have  said)  immediately  pnblished, 
though  without  a  name;  so  that  ,  it  is  certain  . 
we  have  it  in  its  original  state  free  of  any  snhse- 
quent  correction  .  The  author's  own  account  of 

the  affair  is:  'many  replied  to  my  anonymoiid 

verses  in  various  ways,  and,  amongst  thera,  he 
whom  I  always  designate  as  my  first  friend.  Hid 
reply  was  also  a  sonnet  beginning  Vedesti  at  mio 
parere  ee,  and  it  was  indeed  tipon  this  occasion 
that  the  friendship  between  its  originated  ;  for  he 
•ame  and  Miught  my  acquaintance,  as  soon  as  he 
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kne#  it  was  with  me  he  corresponded.*  The  soq- 
net  just  referred  tu  is  printed  as  the  twentieth  ia 
the  works  (0  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  a  Florentine 
chieftain  of  prime  rank,  both  as  to  birth  and  for- 
tune and  talents ,  and  who  then  stood  in  fine 
almost  without  a  rival,  whether  in  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, or  politics.  He  was  besides,  at  the  least, 
/  thirty  years  of  age ;  for  he  is  known  to  have  been 
married  a  few  months  after  our  author's  birth;  so 
that  their  romantic  and  steady  attachment  is 
nearly  equally  honorable  to  them  both;  ^o  the  boy 
who  deserved  it,  and  to  the  man  who  delighted  to 
do  homage  to  the  genius  of  a  boy:  for  perhaps 
genius  itself  is  not  rarer  than  such  perfect  candour 
and  disinterestedness . 

I  am  aware,  that  there  have  been  several  who 
produced  tolerable  poetry  very  young :  and  that 
the  old  proverb  —  nascitur  poeta,  orator  fit  — — 
his  more  truth  in  it  than  seems  fashionable  to  be 
avowed .  A  life  of  study ,  and  opportunities  to 
traverse  a  wide  field  of  observation  are  requisite 
to  form  a, great  poet  certainly:  but  the  faculty  pe- 
culiarly poetic  exists  probably  in  the  cradle,  or 
never.  The  seed  may  be  long  latent,  for  nume- 
rous are  the  causes,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  that 
may  choke  it :  but  where  nature  herself  has  not 
sown  the  seeds  of  poetry,  no  care  and  culture  cai| 
produce  it.  Something  better  perhaps  than  poetFV 

(i)  Rime  p.  XX. 
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may  be  so  Jiroduced,  but  yet  not  poetry .  Biilmess 
of  fancy,  inexhaustible  stores  of  knowledge ,  the 
utmost  promptness  of  combination  and  entire 
dominion  over  his  language  did  not  make  a  poet 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  nor  of  a  still  greater  man,  Cicero . 
Where  the  tendency  to  become  one  exists,  it  is 
likely,  that  it  developes  itself  early ;  or  that,  if 
il  does  not ,  there  is  some  casual  impediment 
preventing  it .  A  poet  born  is ,  it  may  he  sup- 
posed, inclined,  like  Ovid, 'to  lisp  in  numbers' as 
fast  as  he  acquires  ideas  and  words.  Words  are  of 
quicker  growth  than  is  often  imagined;  to'prove 
U'hich,  it  is  enough  to  instance  Tasso,  who  never 
jmssessed  his  language  better  than  in  his  early 
boyhood  and  when  he  wrote  his  Aminta,  or  Mr. 
Pope ,  who  was  never  more  master  of  English  or 
more  melodious  and  correct  as  a  versifier  than  in 
his  Windsor-forest:  besides,  were  it  otherwise, 
yet  that  simple  phraseolog}',  (adapted  even  to  the 
sublimest  conceptions  of  the  muse,  as  Homer  and 
Shakespere  show  )  which  is  attained  by  every 
child, suffices  to  clothe  simple  thoughts;  and  some 
of  the  prettiest  verses  extant  contain  nothing  else. 
As  to  ideas ,  though  tliey  can  be  but  few  at  a  very 
juvenile  period,  yet  a  few  do  for  a  short  poem; 
and  may  be  even  more  vivid  then  ,  because  novel. 
Some  of  the  earliest  may  spring  from  keen  relish 
for  beauty:  at  least,  objects  that  strike  chiefly  hy 
their  exterior  may  strike  most  forcibly  on  first 
sight ;  and  how  many  such  beautiful  objects  arc 
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to  be  Aeen  as  sooa  as  we  open  our  e}es,  the  fields, 
birds,  air  etc.!  Amongst  them  surely  may  be  ranked 
high  a  singularly  gifted  human  form;  and  it  may 
create  love  and  veneration,  long  previous  to  the 
possibility  of  any  sexual  desire.  A  perception  of 
moral  beauties,  which  act  not  immediately  upon 
the  outward  senses,  is  less  easily  gained,  and  can  be 
but  the  result  of  frequent  reflection  or  of  informati- 
on reaped  from  menW  books:  yet  even  this  shows 
itself  prematurely ,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pope  s 
ode  to  solitude,  a  solemn  disclosure  of  feelings 
more  recondite  far  than  Daute's  attachment  to 
Beatrice.  This  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  the 
jocund  buoyancy  of  childhood  and  the  fervid  ima- 
gination of  a  nascent  minstrell:  but  th€U  exhibits 
a  melancholy  unnatural  at  such  an  age^  unless  we 
attribute  it,  in  some  measure,  to  bad  health  and 
redundant  timidity .  Not  that  I  mean  to  put  the 
two  writers  on  a  parallel:  our  countryman  was 
considerably  less  young;  yet  was  he  enough  so  to 
justify  my  believing,  that  his  performance  reveal- 
ed greater  powers  than  he  afterwards  exerted , 
when ,  with  almost  a  single  exception ,  he  was 
unfortunately  induced  to  give  up  poetry  for  cri- 
ticism and  originality  for  translation.  Yet  in  spite 
of  every  exemple  that  can  be  cited,  as  a  deduction 
from  our  amazement,,  this  sonnet  and  passion 
of  Dante  at  nine  years  of  age  must  be  classed 
among  curious  natural  phenomena  :  and  Gingue- 
ni's  mode  of  uccoualing  for  the  matter  is  quite 
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denfauce  que  1'  Labitude  de  se  voir  change  souYcnt 
ea  passionsfO;  fur  it  is  manifest  frum  the  book  v^ 
ire  considering ,  that  he  never  enjoyed  her  society 
habitually,  but,  un  the  contrary,  bad  rarely  an 
occasion  of  seeing  her  and  still  more  rarely  one  of 
speaking  to  her.  He  thus  describes  his  feelings  in 
l»er  presence :  'on  every  occasion  that  I  beheld  her 
and  fxpfcled  she  would  notice  me  by  a  word  or 
curtsy  in  passing  by,  I  experienced  a  sensation 
of  inexpressible  beiievolcnce.  I  bad  uo  longer  an 
eaemy  in  llie  world;  and  such  a  flame  of  charity 
coosunied  me,  that  1  could  not  but  have  pardoned 
vbomever  had  given  me  any  offence.  Whosoever 
had  askcrl  inc  any  favour  upon  earth,  I  could  not 
bave  denied  bin ;  but  would  have  ansv.-ered  in  the 
ariirinative^  with  a  heart  glowing  with  fjood  will 
and  a  cheek  (lushed  with  htimility.  When  1  perceiv- 
ed her  about  tosaluteme,methonght,  Ifelta  spirit 
of  love  run  tinghng  along  my  uiembersaiid  mount- 
ing lip  to  my  eyes;  whence,  after  destroying  every 
oilier  sensitive  faculty,  it  seemed  to  chase  away 
even  my  enfeebled  visual  powers,  as  if  it  sent  them 
forth  to  do  homage  to  their  sovereign  lady;so*hat 
aotbing  remained  there  hut  the  pure  spirit  of  I^ve 
himself;  and  any  one,  who  wished  to  see  the  God, 
would  have  only  had  to  look  upon  the  tremour  of 
lay  pupils  at  that  moment .  But  v>heu  she  was 


(I)  HmI.  Lin.  d'  lulte    *al.  i.  p.  «(•. 
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actually  addressing  me,  not  even  Love,  who  stood 
as  umpire  between  us,  could  shelter  me  from  a 
flood  of  intolerable  beatitude,  of  irresistible  sweet- 
ness, which,  streaming  impetuously  from  her, 
did  so  entirely  overcome  my  physical  strength, 
that  my  body  was  often  observed  to  stagger ,  as  if 
deprived  of  life.  In  fine  it  was  most  apparent,  tliat 
in  her  was  centered  my  whole  happiness;  and 
that,  that  happiness  overwhelme'd  me  and  was 
frequently  superior  to  my  capacity  of  endurance.' 
On  one  of  those  occasions  he  wrote  a  sonnet,  which 
I  shall  transcribe :  because ,  although  composed  so 
many  hundred  years  ago ,  it  partakes  nothing  of 
Ithe  darkness  which  time  has  unavoidably  cast  upon 
much  of  Dante's  construction,  nor  a  single  anti- 
'quated  word;  but  has  indeed  as  fresh  an  air,  as 
though  it  were  culled  yesterday,  if  we  merely  except 
vestuta  for  vestita  in  the  sixth  line  and  in  the  eighth 
understand  an  indefinite  article  before  miracol , 
as  a  mostrare  un  miracolo:  because  Petrarch  evi- 
dently imitated  it,  when  he  wrote  best;  and  would 
sometimes  have  written  better ,  if  he  had  kept 
closer  to  his  model :  because  it  shows ,  what  is 
overlooked  in  general ,  that  not  only  Italy's  nar- 
rative, but  also  its  lyric  poetry  is  to  consider  Dan- 
te as  its  true  founder ;  and  that ,  if  he  could  not 
cultivate  the  latter  at  great  length,  he  at  least  pro<- 
duced  an  example  worthy  of  the  rivalship  of  pos- 
terity:  and,  in  short,  because  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  finer  specimen  of  the  short  poem,  which 
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Italian  scholars  pronounce  to  be  of  mor^  difficult 
execution  than  any  other. 

'So  gentle,  so  pure  and  noble  is  the  aspect  of 
the  Lady  of  my  heart,  while  she  maketh  a  salute, 
that  not  a  tongue  but  trembling  becometh  hushed, 
and  there  are  no  eyes  which  have  the  boldness  to 
fix  her  with  their  gaze;  clad  with  honor  and  mo* 
€  lesty ,  she  departeth  hearing  whispers  in  her  enco- 
mium;  and  seemeth  a  creature  descended  from 
Leaven  to  earth,  to  prove  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
«i  miracle.  Such  kindness  doth  she  breathe  when 
•  me  looketh  on  her,  that  it  sendeth  through  the 
<yes  to  the  heart  a  sweetness  incomprehensible  to 
all  but  him  alone  who  doth  feel  it :  and  it  seemeth, 
as  if  there  fluttered  along  her  lip  a  tender  spirit 
replete  with  love,  which  is  unceasingly  saying  to 
the  soul ,  sigh'. 

Tanto  gentile  e  tanto  onesta  pare 

La  Donna  mia,  quand'ella  altrui  saluta; 
Ch'ogni  lingua  divien,  tremando,  muu; 
E  gli  occhi  non  V  ardiscon  di  guardare . 

Ella  sen  vi,  sentendosi  laudare 
Umileinente  d' onesta  vestuta: 
E  par ,  che  sia  una  cosa  venuta 
Di  cielo  in  terra,  a  miracol  mostrare. 

Mostrasi  si  piacente  a  chi  la  mira 

Che  dk  per  gli  occhi  una  dolcezza  a1  core, 
Che  'ntender  non  la  pno,  chi  uon  la  pruova; 

£  par,  che  dalle  sue  labbia  5i  mnova 
Un  apirito  aoave  pien  d*  amore 
Che  wk  dioeodo  airanima:  sospira. 
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Her  father's  death,  with  his  virtues  and  popu- 
larity, is  noticed) il  suo  padre  che  fu  ere- 

duto  (e  vero  e)  buono  in  alto  grado and  the 

date  evidently  assigned  to  it  agrees  with  the  in* 
scription  not  long  since  discovered  on  his  tomb* 
stone  f  mSg.  It  was  then  the  custom  in  Florence 
to  have  large  funereal  meetings  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  whose  next  relation  attended  there 
to  receive  condolence. This,  I  suppose,  was  once 
the  general  fashion  throughout  Europe  ;  since 
I  have  found  it  still  established  in  all  its  primitive 

rigour  in  Portugal, the  country  to  which  many 

usages  of  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  retreated 
for  final  refuge .  This  is  a  very  dreary  one  :  and 
probably  even  still  more  annoying  to  those  who 
are  oppressed  with  real  grief,  than  to  those  whom 
decency  obliges  to  feign  it.  Every  eveuing ,  for  an 
entire  month  of  i8r4i  a  young  and  handsome 
widow  of  Oporto  presided  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
long  room,  with  a  single,  small,  veiled  lamp  on  a 
table  before  her;  while  downward  from  her  arm* 
chair  extended  two  parallel  rows  of  seats  for  the 
company.  These,  both  on  entering  and  retiring, 
inade  a  silent  bow ;  nor  spoke  a  syllable  during 
the  visits.  The  ladies  occupied  the  chairs  on  the 
right,  the  gentlemen,  those  on  the  left.  All  were 
in  deep  mourning,  as  well  as  the  fair  mistress  , 
who  occasionally  applied  a  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes;  although  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  her 
sincerity.  But  melancholy  above  description  was 
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aoolher  mourning  scene  of  which  1  was  a  witness 

iu  the  saroe  city a  mother  bereft  of  her  only 

son .  She  was  an  Englishwoman  married  to  a  Por- 
tugese: yet  was  she  obliged  to  undergo  that  cruel 
ceremony,  although  her  husband  had   conside- 
rately sought  to  avoid  it,  by  conveying  her  imme- 
diately  to  the  country  and  remaining  there  for 
above  six  months.  On  the  very  evening  follow- 
ing her  return,  carriages  assembling  at  her  door, 
she  was  necessitated  to  conform  to  the  custom 
and  have  her  sorrows  intruded  on  and  anew  work- 
ed up  by  that  funeral  pomp  for  thirty  successive 
nights  ;   while  ,  such  was  the  shattered  state  of 
her  nerves  ,  that  it  was  surprising  she  did  not 
fall  a  victim  to  her  repeated  struggles  with  that 
frenzy  of  affliction ,  which  it  is  horrible  to  feel , 
but  still  more  horrible  to  endeavour  to  control , 
as  she  was  forced  to  do.  Thus  convulsed  with  true 
grief,    or  rathe;*  with   a   heart  bleeding  even,  if 
possible,  still  more  poignantly,  because  more  fresh- 
ly, than  that  distracted  mothers,  Beatrice  is  des' 
crilied  as  exhibiting  a   picture  of  consummate 
^ofulness.  There  was  this  difference   from   the 
Portugese,  that  the  two  sexes  seem  to  have  occupi- 
ed separate  apartments ;  her  brother  acting  as  chief 
mourner  in  one^  and  she  in  the  other.  Hence  Dan- 
te could  not  see  her:  but,  taking  his  seat  close  to 
a  door  by  which  the  female  visitors  passed  in  and 
out,  he  hearkened  w  ith  eagerness  to  their  remarks. 
'Which   of  us  ought  ever  again  smile  after   bc- 

14 
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holding  such  affliction?',  asked  one:  'indeed  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  die  with  pity\  replied  her 
companion.  On  this,  he  too  burst  into  tears, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  to  hide  them :  and 
his  desire  to  betake  himself  to  some  secluded  spot, 
where  he  could  let  them  flow  without  impropriety, 
conflicted  with  that  of  remaining  where  he  was,  in 
order  to  have  momentary  news  of  her.  There  he 
continued:  but,  unable  to  prevent  his  emotion 
from  being  observed  ,  he  at  last  caught  whispers 

of  which  he  himself  was  the  subject: 'poor 

young  lad!  how  changed!  he  no  longer  appears 
the  same  person'.  In  fact  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
severe  illness  caiised  by  distress  of  mind.  During 
the  worst  paroxysm  of  the  fever  on  the  ninth  day, 
(a  number  strangely  connected  with  his  joys  and 
sorrows)  while  reflecting  on  the  extreme  fragility 
of  human  life,  the  thought  for  the  first  time  came 
across  him  that  even  the  sweet  Beatrice  must  one 

day  die di  necessita  conviene  che  anche  la 

gentilissima  alcuna  volta  si  muoja.This  threw  his 
frame  into  new  disorder,  and  he  fell  into  a  terri- 
fying delirium;  the  earth  appearing  to  shake,  the 
sun  to  be  discoloured  and  the  stars  to  shed  tears; 
while  a  crowd  of  hazard  women  seemed  yell- 
ing   'thou  shalt  die!  thou  art  already  dead!* 

Then  he  thought  one  of  his  friends  approached 

and  said  low  and  mournfully 'hast  thou  not 

heard  it?  thine  admirable  lady  is  no  more!'  He 
instantly  broke  forth  into  an  agony  of  tears,  (real 
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tears  aud  not  iinagiuary  like  that  which  caus^ 
them  )  aud,  gazing  od  high,  he  fancied  he  beheld 
a  multitude  of  angels  returning  up  towards  heaven, 
preceded  by  a  thin,  milkwhite  cloud  and  singing 
hosauua  to  God.  Then  did  his  conscious  heart  tell 

him  (  his  heart  ever  full  of  so  much  love ov^e 

lanto  amore)  'alas!  it  is  but  too  certiin,  our  ladjT 
is  dead*.  Hereupon  the  scene  shifted;  and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  visiting  her  corse ;  when  so  potent  became 

that  delirious,  erroneous  phantasy, la  erronea 

fantasia that  he  thought  he  saw  damsels  cover- 

ing  it  with  a  white  veil,  and,  drawing  near,  he 
recognized  its  wonted  air  of  humility  on  its  Eace, 
which  moreover  appeared  to  assure  him  that  its 
soul  was  already  ascended  to  eternal  peace.  His 
voice  then  raised  itself,  and  sobbing  bitterly  he 
ejaculated  repeated  invocations  to  Death  and  Bea- 
trice :  so  that  his  nurse-tenders ,  attributing  his 
cries  to  the  violence  of  distemper ,  began  to  cry 
also  from  their  apprehension  that  he  wab  expiring. 
Returning  to   his  senses,  he  was  grievously  a- 
shanied— roivergognai  molto:  but,  when  asked 
what  it  was  had  frightened  him ,  he  took  courage 
flattering  himself  the  secret  of  his  heart  had  not 
been  divulged;  and  that,  though  his  words  had 
been  overheard,  they  were  not  understood.  He 
recovered :  and  there  is  reconled  one  more  inter- 
view between  him  aud  his  larly,  in  presence  of  the 
wife  of  his  dear  Guido  Cavalcanti.  On  the  subject 
of  Beatrice  s  marriage ,  he  is  completely  silent ;  and 
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from  some  of  his  expressions  it  has  oven  been  at* 
tempted  to  prove  she  died  a  maid.  But  Boccaccio's 
testimony  to  the  contrary  is  absolute  ;  and  to  di* 
spute  it  were  very  bohl.  He  may,  it  is  true,  occa- 
sionally add  n  little  colouring  to  his  sketches;  but 
when  he  states  a  thing  as  simple  matter  of  fact, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  can  be  arrogant 
enough  to  dispute  it,  unless  he  can  produce  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  impossibility ,uf  its  being  true. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case  at  present ,  his 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
witnesses.  We  must  therefore  believe  that  she  was 
a  wife, at  least  a  short  while  before  her  death; and 
pardon  her  unfortunate  admirer  for  saying  no- 
thing about  it.  The  ravings  of  his  fever  were  omi- 
nous and  preceded  her  demise  by  only  about  four 
or  five  months  at  most.  This  took  place'  (he  says, 
with  the  all-punctilious  minuteness  of  a  spirit- 
stricken  mourner)  'at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth  of  June;  which  month'(adds  he  with 
the  superstition  often  generated  by  profound  me- 
lancholy )  'is  the  ninth  of  the  twelve,  according 
to  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  Syria :  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  this  heavenly  number,  nine,  had  always 
a  favourable  influence  on  her  destiny;  and  now  in 
the  end  it  conveyed  her  to  Paradise'.  It  was  in  the 
yeai^iaQO,  writes  Boccaecio  ;  and  the  same  is  im- 
plied in  Purgatory,  Canto  xxxii;  but  the  way  of  re- 
gistering it  in  the  Vita  Nuova  is  studied,  in  order 
to  introdnce  another  sorrowful  and  indeed  fan- 
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laslic,  though  Ciceronian  instance  of  the  influen- 
tial nine:  it  was  in  that  year  of  the  thirteenth 
century  when  the  perfect  numher  was  completed 
nine  tiroes'.  The  perfect  number  is  1  o,  as  Macrobius 
informs  us(i);  hence  ioX9'=9o,and9o-f-i 200=1290. 
She  had  then  just  entered  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
lo  dwell  on  our  poet's  distress  were  nearly  super- 
fliious .  Indeed  the  chief  production  in  which  he 
i^evealed  it  is  no  longer  extant »  or  at  least  not 
known  to  be  so:  it  was  in  latin /addressed  to  the 
Princes  of  the  land\  and  opening  with  the  lamen- 
tation of  Jeremiah, «  How  doth  the  city  sit 

solitary!  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow  (»)!  » 

a  strain  of  elegy  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  be- 
cause, as  he  avers,  the  lovely  saint  was  wept  sadly 

not  by  him  alone,  but  by  every  Florentine la- 

crimando  nella  disolata  citt^.  Suffice  it  to  say,  his 
sorrow  was  of  the  severest  and  most  durable  in 
nature  :  u{>on  the  anniversary  of  her  decease 
we  find  him  singing  her  dirge  in  accents  broken 
with  grief  *Oh!  noble-minded  creature,  it  is  now 

a  year  since  thou  didst  mount  to  heaven'  

O  nohile  intelletto! 
Oggi  fa  Tanno,  che  nel  Ciel  salisti; 
and,  bursting  into  tears  continually  as  if  his  eyes 
were  made  for  no  other  purpose  ,  these  at  last 
acquired  a  purple  rim  such  as  is  sometimes  pro- 

(1)  Decat  pcrfcctittimat  miincriu  est. 

Com.  in  fSon.  Srip.  I.  1.  cap.  6. 
(a)  LanentatioDt  I.  i. 
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duced  by  violent  pain per  lo  lungo  conliouare 

del  pianto  dintorno  a  loro  si  facea  un  colore  pur- 
pureo,  lo  quale  suole  apparire  per  alcuno  martire  .- 
This  continual  weeping,  indeed^  almost  degene- 
rated  into  an  incurable  malady :  twenty  years  had 
elapsed,  when  a  mere  thought  of  her  could  still 
produce  a  magical  effect,  making  him  thrill  with 
the  potent  consciousness  of  former  love  (0  ;  and 
scarcely  once ,  during  full  thirty  years  tliat  he 
survived  her,  was  he  ever  known  to  smile . 

She's  gone !  our  Beatrice  is  gone 

To  heaven  amid  the  angel-kind; 
She  lives  in  that  high  realm  of  bliss 

And  leaves  you,  ladies,  all  bdiind! 

The  Lord  enamoured  of  her  charms 
Has  called  her  for  his  own  delight ; 

And  deemed  this  lowly  world  of  ours 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  bright  (>). 


(i)  D*  tntito  amor  senti  la  gran  potenza . 

Purg.  Canto  xxx. 

(i)  Ita  n'  h  Beatrice  in  Talto  cielo 

Nel  Reame  ore  gli  Angel i  hanno  pace  , 
£  sU  con  loro ,  e  Toi ,  donne ,  ha  lasciate  : 

Che  fb  maravigliar  Teterno  Sire; 
Sicch^  dolce  desire 

Lo  ginnse  ^    T' 

E  fdla  di  quaggiuso  a  a^  venire  : 
Perch^  vedea  ch*  esta  vita  nojosa 
Non  era  degna  di  s)  gentil  cosa  . 

p.  37. 
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In  otie  place ,  he  blames  his  eyes  for  ever  ceasing 
to  weep  before  death  — ~  mai ,  se  non  dopo  la  mo^ 
te ,  non  dovrebbero  le  vosire  lacriroe  essere  rista- 
le :  and  in  another,  as  if  in  compassion  of  himself, 
he  sings 

How  oft  my  weepiog  and  my  sighs 

My  eror-flowing,  bitter  brine 
Brought  pity  f  dew  to  other  eyes. 
You  saw  yourselves,  O  eyes  of  mine! 

Some  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome  passing 
through  Florence,  ( the  city  where  sweet  Patrice 

was  bom  and  lived  and  died' dove  nacque  e 

vivette  e  mori)  he  was  struck  with  their  air  of  com- 
posure in  traversing  a  spot,  which,  he  thought, 
ought  to  excite  agonizing  sensations  in  every 
bosom ,  as  well  as  in  his  own  ;  and  he  said  to 
himself:  *if I  could  but  speak  to  them,  I  should 
soon  set  them  weeping ;  for  my  words  have  pow- 
er to  make  any  one  weep' se  io  gli  potessi 

tenere  alquanto  io  pur  gli  farei  piangere,  che  io  gli 
direi  parole  le  quali  fiirebber  piangere  chiunque 
le  intendesse .  In  short  his  relatives,  perceiving 
that  not  even  time  conquered  his  grief,  engaged 
him  at  last  to  marry ;  in  order  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention by  the  cares  of  domestic  life.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded .  His  wife  seems  to  have  been  to 
him  a  faithful  partner.  His  offspring  by  her  were 
numerous;  and  she  certainly  cherished  them  with 
exemplary  affection .  As  to  her  having  been  a  Xan* 
lippe,  chasing  all  domestic  peace  from  Dantes 
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household ,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  fairly   to  be 
drawn  either  from  Boecaccio  or  any  ancient  com* 
mentator.  The  tales  to  her  disparagement  seem  to 
be  mere  ,  groundless ,   modern    reveries  ;    Httle 
authentic  is  known  about  her,  but  that  little  is,  we 
shall  find ,  to  her  credit.  At  present  I  shall  only  re- 
mark,  that  this  matrimonial  tie  alleviated  his  sor- 
row; and  hallowed,  not  removed,  his  memory  of 
Beatrice.  His  love  for  her ,  having  indeed  been  pure 
and  virtuous ,  he  had  always  considered  it  as  holy 
and  often  described  it  as  an  incentive  to  goodness. 
So  her  name  became  henceforward  more  than  ever 
dedicated  to  his  various  muses;  and,  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry,  almost  every  thing  be  afterwards 
wrote  represents  her  as  the  source  of  all  his  best 
knowledge  and  the  object  of  all  his  most  fervent 
hopes.  But  strangely  organized  must  that  head  be, 
which  can  consider  her  as  no  more  than  a  mysti- 
cal creation  of  the  writer  himself,  after  having  at- 
tended to  the  narrative  of  her  birth,  life  and  death 
thus   minuted    in   a    diary  more  circumstantial 
than  almost  any  other  penned  by  a  lover,  either 
before  or  since.  Many  however  have   called  in 
doubt  her  real  existence;  but  I  persuade  myself 
they  had  not  carefully  perused  the  Vita  Nuova . 
Otherwise  I  should  feel  myself  in  a  situation,  which 
never  is  pleasant,  that  of  being  at  variance  with 
another  about  what  appears  to  me  a  self-evident 
proposition  .  And  how  can  I  think  it  to  be  less  ? 
Can  those  amatory  details  be  applied  to  a  mere 
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finUslic  image,  without  the  gr(»ssest  perversion? 
What  biography  I'l"  love  is  to  be  credited,  if  this  is 
Sot?  I  know  of  no  relation  of  tht:  kiriii  that  carries 
with  it  so  many  internal  marks  of  truth.  Were  the 
n*nie  of  Beatrire  unrecorded  any  where  else,  her 
existence  and  her  story  are  suffiiienlly  made  known 
■D  this  work.  This  alone,  without  other  reference, 
(  although,  if  such  he  sought,  there  is  plenty  in  Boc- 
caccio and  tlie  ancient  commentators  )  is  enough 
to  make  nie  consider  further  argument  as  quite 
superfluous.  There  are  points  which  it  is  worse 
than   useless  to  argue;  if  one  believes  it  is  mid- 

light  and  another  that  it  is  noon-day,  whydiscnsH 
their  difference?  Neither  can  he  convinced,  one 
must  have  lost  his  eyesight  or  his  reason  or  both. 
I  were  as  decidedly  at  issue  with  a  person,  who 
vould  read  the  Vita  nuov?  and  still  doubt  as  lo 
Beatrice's  mortality.  That  book  had  ended  thus: 
1  had  a  vision  of  my  glorious  lady,  such  as  she  ap- 
peared before  she  left  us,  —  prima  che  si  partio 
danoi  —  andslieseemedcladin  the. same  members 
of  the  same  sanguine  complexion  and  the  same 
tender  age  ,  as  when  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
giovane  in  simile  et&  a  quella  in  che  prima  la 
Ttdi;  but,  shortly  after,  she  favoured  me  with  a 
■till  more  marvellous  visitation  ,  and  I  saw  things 
thai  made  me  resolve  lo  write  no  more  of  the  dear 
saint,  until  I  should  be  able  to  do  so  iu  a  manner 

less  unworthy  of  her ;  and  she  looking  down  upon 
ows,  that  1  verily  study  for  that  purpose 
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without  intermission  as  closely  as  I  can e  di 

venire  a  cio  io  studio  quant' io  posso:  so  that,  if 
it  but  pleaseth  the  Almighty  to  spare  me  my  life  for 
some  years  longer,  I  hope  to  say  that  of  her  which 

was  never  yet  said  of  any  female' sperodi  dire 

di  lei  quello ,  che  mai  non  fu  detto  d'  alcuna . 

Such  is  the  promise  so  gloriously  redeemed  in 
the  present  poem ;  which ,  even  at  that  early  period, 
was  probably  begun,  viz.  in  itigi  ;for  this  is  about 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Vita  Nuova : 
earlier  it  could  not  have  been  finished ,  since  it 
contains  verses  written  on  the  anniversary  of  Bea- 
trice's death  ;  nor  much  later ,  without  doing  too 
much  violence  to  Boccaccio's  testimony ,  who  af- 
firms Dante  terminated  it  towards  his  twenty-sixth 

year quasi  nel  suo  ventesimo  sesto  anno  (0 . 

At  least,  this  peremptory  annunciation  of  a  great 
work  prevents  its  being  absurd  to  conjecture  that 
it  was  already  partly  in  existence ,  if  not  upon  pa- 
per,  at  any  rate  in  its  authors  mind .  That  his  af- 
fections were  dedicated  to  a  real  lady ,  that  that 
lady  was  deceased ,  and  that  it  was  his  long-che- 
rished wish  to  immortalize  her  name,  are  then 
facts  above  controversy :  and  it  is  also  a  fact ,  easily 
collected  from  a  little  attention  to  his  life  and 
writings ,  that  it  was  his  paramount  ambition  to 
render  all  his  productions  useful  to  mankind  in 
general .  How  were  such  various  objects  to  be  re« 

(i)  Bocc.  ViU  di  Dante,  p.  i54. 
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coDciled  ?  I  know  not  if  there  was  another  mode 
than  that  which  he  selected  and  which,  as  he  rightly 
says,  had  never  been  adopted  by  any  one  before. 
It  was  in  truth  one  of  his  noblest  inventions,  this 
of  making  his  lady  a  personification  of  that  know- 
ledge,  which,  if  not  quite  illimitable,  is  at  least 
without  other  superior  than  the  uncreated  foun- 
tain  whence  it  emanates.  Former  poets  had  trea- 
ted of  wars  and  the  founding  of  empires:  had  he 
sung  simply  of  a  girU  could  all  his  genius  have 
exalted  his  compositions  to  a  level  with  theirs?  In 
taking  so  circumscribed  a  flight,  would  he  not 
have  been  unjust  to  his  own  powers, and  conferred 
less  honor  even  upon  her  memory?  Could  he  then 
have  benefited  society  at  large,  by  showering  out 
bis  treasures  of  science?  Or  have  called,  as  we  shall 
find  him  do,  upon  the  God  of  verse  to  crown  him 
with  the  laurel,  affirming  with  honest  pride  that 
the  subject-matter  of  his  song  rendered  him  wor- 
thy of  it  (0?  He  had  at  one  time  intended  to  write 
a  comment  on  his  poem;  in  which  case  he  would 
himself  have  explained  all  this:  but  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, and  at  last  death,  prevented  him.  He 
had  in  fact  scarcely  finished  the  text  when  he  ex- 
pired. But,  in  default  of  his  own  comment  on  the 
Divine  Comedy ,  we  have  what  he  probably  intend- 


(i)  Vcnir  vcdr^ni  al  too  diletto  legno, 
E  coronarmi  allor  di  quelle  foglie» 
Cbc  b  matera  e  to  mi  farai  degno . 

'     Parad.  i. 
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ed  as  its  model his  commeuts  on  his, Odes  or 

Canzoni;  and  these  (under  the  title  of  Convito  or 
Banquet)  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  £sir  at 
least  as  Beatrice  is  concerned  .  They  tell  us  that , 
whatever  she  may  signify  literally ,   that  which 
most  interests  the  reader  is  to  be  aware  of  her  al- 
legorical sense,  and  know  that  Beatrice,  though 
she  is  the  same  lady  whom  he  had  celebrated  and 
whose  death  he  had  wept  in  the  Vita  nuova ,  is  to 
be  received  as  the  personification  of  the  divinest 
philosophy :  and  that  in  fine  his  audience  should 
for  the  future  invariably  deem  her  such .  The  self- 
same, admirable  Beatrice'  (  he  writes  )  of  whom  I 
discoursed  in  the  Vita  nuova,  in  that  fervid  effu- 
sion of  my  boyhood ,  which  were  no  longer  in 
character  with  these  my  mature  years,  yet  not  one 
syllable  of  which  I  would  be  understood  as  re- 
tracting, but  rather  as  confirming,  in  what  I  am 
about  to  say  at  present ;  for  as  the  age  of  man  va- 
ries, so  should  his  language  and  conduct  vary; 
there  are'  manners  which  sit  well  and  handsomely 
on  youth,  and  yet  would  be  awkward  and  even 
highly  blameable  in  an  elderly  person  ;  I  compo- 
sed the  Vita  nuova  with  the  passionate  heat  of  one 
not  yet  arrived  at  manhood  ,  and  I  begin  these 
comments  in  the  sober  tone  that  becometh  me 

now  that  that  season  of  life  is  quite  over Se 

nella  presente  opera  vo'  piu  virilmente  parlare 
che  nella  Vita  nuova ,  non  intendo  pero  a  quella 
in  parte  alcuna  derogare,  ma  maggiormeute  gio- 
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vare;  e  se  quella  e  fervida  e  passionata ,  e  qucsta 
temprata  e  virile,  cosi  convieiie  essere;  io  in 
quella  diuanzi  alFeutraU  di  mia  gioventute  par- 
lai,  e  in  qiiesta  di  poi  quella  gik  trapassata;  altro 
si  conviene  e  dire  e  operare  a  una  etade ,  e  altro 
a  un*altra;  e  certi  costumi  sono  idonei  e  laudabili 
a  una  etade, che  sono  sconci  e  hinsimevoli  ad'al- 
Ira :  the  same  glorious  Beatrice  in  whose  praise  I 
then  expatiated  ,  she  whose  corporeal  charms  are 
no  more,  but  whose  spirit  remains  in  secure  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  my  mind,— ^  la  rocca 

della  mia  mente the  Saint  that  passed  awaj 

indeed ,  but  that  lives  in  heaven  with  the  angels 
and  on  earth  iu  union  with  my  soul,  is  not  hence- 
forth  to  he  considered  simply  as  a  female,  but  as  a 
creature  personifying  the  loftiest  portion  of  philo- 
sophy ,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jehovah,  the  uni- 
versal queen,  the  spotless  dove  of  Solomon ,  the 
wisdom  most  happy  and  supreme,  which  at  last 
resigned  me  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  her  who  was 
my  first  love .  No  other  than  that  celestial  study 
coold  ever  have  assuaged  my  anguish,  inconsola- 
ble as  I  was  when  she  became  lost  to  me  who  was 

my  souls  first  delight quando  per  me  fu  per- 

duto  quel  primo  diletto  della  mia  anima.  It  was 
the  constant  perusal  of  Bortius  and  Cicero  that  at 
length  induced  me  to  wean  my  affections  from  e- 
very  earthly  care  and  raise  them  to  an  exclusive  re- 
liance on  that  noblest  philosophy,  which  I  hence- 
forth presented  to  my  imagination  in  the  form  of 
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QAWnO  It* 

/         my  own  gentlest  lady,  now  become  an  inmate  of 

Paradise ' e  immaginava  lei  fatta  come  una  doa- 

na  gentile,  quella  gentil  donna  di  cui  feci  menzio- 
^-  ^  ue  nella  Vita  nuova  (0.  Can  anymore  satisfacto- 
'^  ry  illustration  be  required?  What  is  there  to  pre* 
Tent  our  considering  Beatrice  in  this  two  fold 
light?  Do  we  not  consider  a  human  being  as  two 
fold  viz.  as  body  and  as  soul  ?  This  is  quite  natu- 
ral;  it  is  to  figure  them  asunder  that  is  abstruse 
and  perplexing.  Her  form  we  are,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  represent  as  that  of  his  lovely  mistress .  We  have 
seen  she  was  a  Florentine  lady:  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  her  father,  Folcho  Portinari,  was  cele- 
brated for  many  princely  acts  of  charity,  but,  above 
all ,  for  having  been  the  founder  (*)  of  the  magni- 
ficent hospital  S.  Maria  Nuova ,  an  establishment 
that  still  confers  benefit  on  his  native  place.  Boc* 
caccio  affirms  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  upright, 
mo^  anciently  descended,  and  every  way  most  il- 
lustrious citizens  of  the  Republic  (3) ;  and  the  line 
of  Folcho  is  ranked  by  Mini  among  the  oldest  and 
noblest  of  Italy,  having  given,  as  he  avers,  'a  high 
admiral  to  the  order  of  S.  lohn ,  since  called  of 
Rhodes ,  and  now  of  Malta'  (0.  What  insurmounta- 
ble impediment  there  was  to  her  union  with  our 
poet  I  cannot  learn.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 


(i)  ConTito.pp.  55. — 77.— 78.— ()5.-r-ioa. 
(4)  Toscana  Illustrata.  vol.  i. 

(3)  Comento.  toI.  i.  p.  iis. 

(4)  Difesa .  p.  240. 
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in  her  heart:  for  it  is  easily  gathered,  both  that 
the)'  never  mutually  revealed  their  passion,  and 
that  Dante  flattered  himself  she  secretly  loved  him; 
aod  indeed  he  makes  her  avow  as  much  on  tbetr 
meeting  in  Purgatory,  as  we  shall  see.  Neither  was 
it  from  any  disparity  of  rank  ;  for  bis  also  was  very 
distinguished ,  as  shall  be  shown ;  so  that  when  be 
isarried,  it  was  into  the  family  at  that  time  confess- 
edly the  first  in  Florence  both  as  to  presentautho. 
rily  and  hereditary  station,  that  of  Donati .  But 
there  were  so  many  domestic  and  political  feuda 
during  that  tempestuous  era,  that  there  must 
have  been  almost  innumerable  bars  to  inatrimo- 
Dial  alliances .  .She  married  a  Florentine  gentleman 
a  cavaliere  M.  Simone  de'Bardi,  according  to  Boc- 
caccio, as  well  as  to  the  M.  S.  I  have  already  quoted. 
These  Bardi  were  people  of  highest  consequence: 
one  was  elected  bead  Prior  on  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Priors  in  laSa,  others  of  their  family 
were  successively  promoted  to  the  same  dignity,  in- 
deed their  name  appears  ou  the  roll  of  the  Friorists 
above  ten  several  limes  during  a  space  of  less  than 
nine  years  (');  Mini  says,  that  they  were  still  in 
bis  time  Lords  of  Verpia,  as  they  bad  been  for  cen- 
turies (*);  and  I  have  myself  the  honor  of  being 
personalty  acquainted  wilb  one  of  them,  who,  even 
at  this  day,  is  a  potent  Count  io  Tuscany,  and  be- 
»ides  bears  ibe  lofty  title  of  Perpetual  Vicar  of  thu 

(i>  friariits  FiomitiiM .  pp.  <.— 15 
(•}  DillMa.p.sti. 
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empire a  title  once  courted  by  our  owu  Ed- 
ward III.  when  he  undertook  hts  expedition  ag;iii)st 
France  CO.  We  know  from  the  Vita  nuova  tlial  Bea- 
trice bad  a  brother  '>),  that  Dante  was  his  intimate 
associate  and  indeed  called  him  his  .second  friend, 
(Guido  Cavalcaiiti,  of  whom  we  already  spoke,  be* 
iiig  invariably  named  his  first)  that  they  wept  to- 
gether for  her  loss ,  and  that  the  poet  composed 
verses  for  them  both  on  that  melancholy  occasion, 
some  expressive  of  his  own  and  some  of  frater- 
nal love  and  sorrow.  Bnt,  if  he  indidged  'his  af- 
fections in  his  works  by  arraying  her  there  in  the 
pristine,  female  shape  which  he  bad  admired  on 
earth,  he  consulted  a  loftier  scope  by  considering 
her  spiritual  part  as  the  perfection  of  celestial  wis- 
dom, or  in  his  own  words  supreme  Philosophy;  of 
which  the  loftiest  speculations  without  doubt  are 
those  that  treat  of  the  soul  and  its  creator.  Hence 
Beatrice  is  represented  by  commentators  as  theo- 
logy, (although  indeed  theology  be  not  an  expres- 
sion much  employed  by  Dante)  and,  if  it  be  taken 
in  its  original  acceptation  of  the  study  of  God,  they 
are  right;  and  it  may  well  be  used  as  the  synonyme 
of  universal  ,  all  comprehending  knowledge,  or 
what  Dante  terms  supreme  philosophy  :  because 
if  it  were  possible  to  rise  in  this  life  to  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  Almighty,  it  is  likely  we  should 
have  an  intuitive  acquaintance  with  all  bis  works; 

(0  Hum«.  Rl((.  Vol.  ).  p.  iiS. 

(•)  p-  H- 
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and,  vice  versa,  (here  is  perhiips  no  better  way 
to  elevate  our  minds  towards  th^t  criestial  source 
than  gradually  by  an  industrious  and  modest  inves- 
tigafion  of  the  numberless  natural  wonders  that 
do  Qow  thence.  But  ihe  cominent.itorsare  wrong, 
if  they  give  theology  the  degrarled  signification 
of  the  schools,  logical  divinity,  tiie  wordy  war  of 
doctors,  who  disclaim  conned  ion  ^^ith  any  other 
art  or  science:  for  we  shall  find  Beatrice  (Uacuss- 
iug  almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  vast  varte* 
ty  of  matter  both  ethical  and  physical  in  this  poem 
«s  well  as  in  the  Convitu.  There  siie  is  emphatical- 
ly styled  supreme  philosophy la  somma  fjloso* 

fia  ;  a  title  cumprehentling  the  ehtire  range  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  theology,  in  tlie  scholastic  sense, 
is  only  one;  but ,  in  another,  more  extensive  and 
perhaps  more  arcurate  sense,  llieology  comprises 
tbem  all,  and  is  ihereforr  synonvmous  with  Dan- 
It's  supreme  philosophy.  This  iriitli  is  repeated  by 
Peter  Alighieri  in  his  comment  on  the  present 
passage,  who,  however  obscure  and  mystical  he 
is  too  often,  expresses  himself  here  intelligibly 

ind  reasonably  enough philosophi.'e  pars  allior 

«t,  qoie  idem  est  quod  theologi.i . . . .  et  hiec  est 
Beatrix  (■) .  And  it  is  in  this  eilcnsive  acceptation 
llial  even  Landino  here  receives  theology;  'for',  he 
nys,  'each  particular  science  has  its  particular 
Merit*,  but  theology  embraces  them  all' 1'  ab- 
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braccia  tutte  (') .  Considering  the  two  terms  as 
synonymes ,  Beatrice  may  very  well  be  called  » 
personification  of  tbeology,  and  indeed  in  Italian 
ought  to  continue  to  be  so;  because  it  is  a  foolish 
affectation  of  singularity  to  change  long-received 
names,  where  the  things  they  represent  are  not 
changed:  hut  in  English,  where  no  established 
custom  interferes,  it  is  widely  different,  and  I 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  take  either  of  those  equi- 
valent expressions,  and  prefer  supreme  philosophy 

for  two  reasons because  it  is  the  one  used  by 

Dante  himself  in  the  Convito,  that  succedaneum 
for  a  comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  order  to 
let  us  know  what  allegorical  acceptation  we  should 
put,  both  in  those  his  Canzoni  and  in  this  his  great 
poem,  on  the  sainted  heroine  of  his  Vita  nitova; 
and  because  it  seems  to  convey,  with  smaller  risk 
of  ambiguity,  the  intent  of  the  Author,  which  evi- 
dently was  to  make  his  deceased  Beatrice  personify 
on  every  occasion  the  snm  of  all  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, atid  not  any  individual  art  or  science,  spiri- 
tual or  material .  Under  whatever  name  she  pass, 
of  theology  or  of  supreme  philosophy,  this  is  ma- 
nifest, that  he  ever  meant  her  as  a  personification , 
not  of  any  exclusive  branch  of  erudition,  but  of 
the  universality  of  wisdom,  the  complex  of  every 
intellertuat  attainment  human  and  divine.  M.  Gin- 
gueni^  then  has  a  right  to  affirm,  that  no  other  fe- 

(i)  Cotaeoio,  p.  14. 
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male  ever  bad  so  Hattering  a  hoininage  paid  uoto 
ber.  But  wben  he  says  she  personifies  'the  ftci* 

tnce  then  regarded  as  the  Brst' alurs  regards 

comme  la  premiere  (0 there   is  no  ahsoiving 

bill)  entirely  ;  because  if  he  means  theology  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  scholars,  he  errs, by  giving 
Beatrices  signification  different  from  that  intend- 
ed, as  I  have  shown,  by  Dante;  and  if  he  correct- 
ly understands  it,  as  synonymous  with  supreme 
pbilosnpby,  his  words  imply  a  less  trivial  error, 
by  describing  as  only  then  regarded  as  the  first  a 
science  that  must  always  he  regarded  as  such,  since 
it  includes  every  other.  Astronomers,  metaphy> 
kicians,  lawyers  etc.  may  cultivate  separate  branches 
of  erudition,  hut  in  supreme  philosophy  (by  what- 
ever name  known)  they  all  meet;  for,  in  the  words 
of  Danic,  this  science  is  the  truth  to  which  ever)' 
blhcr  truth  tcnds,uther  sciences  arc  but  as  hand- 
maids, queens  and  concubines  to  this  immaculate 
Solomean  dove,  this  soul -reposing  lidven,  where 
all  doubts  and  sophistical  argumeuls  vanish,  and 
our&tudies  are  ennobled  by  the  sublime  certainty 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  directed  and  which 
is  indeed  the  perfection  of  all  th:it  is  true  and 
certain, God  himself(>):' so  Beatrice  not  only  em- 
braces  every  minor  truth  of  human  science,  but,  e- 
ven  after  that,  has  her  principal ,  supernatural 
flight  stilt  tu  attempt,  for  which  the  rest  indeed 


(>}  R»l.  Lilt,  d' llali* 
(■}  CM*ilw-  f-  laa. 
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were  only  preparations  .  She  at  last  leaves  the 
world  behind,  and  entices  us  to  follow  from  a 
dissection  of  material  phenomena  to  what  is  more 
congenial  with  our  nobler  immaterial  essence,  an 
enquiry  into  our  own  internal  properties  ,  our 
hopes  and  duties  here  and  our  destinies  hereafter; 
and,  too  justly  ambitious  to  be  content  with  se- 
condary causes ,  she  leads  us  up  to  a  consideration 
of  the  great  First  Cause  himself  — ^to  an  unshack- 
ling of  the  spirit^  an  intellectual  ecstacy,  which, 
while  it  betters  even  our  earthly  lot  by  at  least  a 
temporary  abstraction  from  bodily  infirmities, 
teaches  us  to  aspire  to  unfading  virtue  and  peace, 
consoles  us  in  our  present  afflictions  and  renders 
us  less  unworthy  of  future  happiness ,  by  convin* 
eing  us  that  all  does  not  end  with  this  frail  vesture 
of  clay,  for,  in  Dante's  own  phrase. 

Are  we  not  worms  shall  yet  be  riven 
And  breed  the  glorious  butterfly 
Whose  wings  were  made  to  soar  to  heaven  (0.^ 

a  holy  freedom  of  thought  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive to  the  finer  particles  within  the  bosoms  of  . 
men ,  without  reference  to  any  particular  creeds 
or  countries;  and  which  occupied  the  Pagan  as 
fully  as  the  Christian  sages,  Confucius  and  Socra* 
tes ,  as  well  as  Feuelon  and  Hooker .  Such  are  the 
sublime  sentiments  now  linked  for  ever  and  ever 
with  the  name  and  form  of  a  young 'Tuscan  girl, 

(i)  Parg.  Canto  x. 
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who,  bill  for  the  sacred  bnrd,  woulii  have  peej)til 
and  Ikeen  cut  away  as  unnoticed ,  as  a  daisy  amid 
the  cuiiotli-ss  (lowers  of  a  luxurious  loeadow.  Yet 
her  praises  have  been  already  sung  for  above  five 
hundred  years,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  If  from 
the  connngraliiin  of  universal  literature  the  schol- 
ar* of  Italy  were  to  save  but  one  single  relick ,  it 
Kould  be  this  book,  the  Divine  (^)iTiedy:  it  is 
then  no  exageration  to  foretell,  that,  as  long  as 
three  or  four  volumes  exist  upon  earth  ,  ibis  will . 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not  represent- 
iug  Beatrice  thus  in  her  double  capacity;  the  ori- 
gin of  all  which  seems,  in  great  part,  to  be  attri- 
butable to  the  conimenlnturs  liaving  neglected 
Dante's  jirose  writings,  or  at  least  given  them  only 
•  snjierticial  perusal .  Even  the  indefatigable  and 
vojitminniis  Landiiio  is  not  to  be  exempted  from 
such  a  censure.  One  elegant  Critic  (0  cries  out 
that  Beatrice  is  infinitely  more  lovely  in  her  literal 
•fQM  ,  as  if  literal  were  ogiposed  to  allegorical, 
instead  uf  being  united  with  it ;  and  as  if  tbey  were 
inronaislent  with  eat  b  other.  Mislead  of'baving 
(  as  I  have  before  saitl.)  as  nalnr<d  an  alliance  in 
our  imagination  ,  as  that  between  mind  and  body 
in  a  mortal  creature.  He  would  in  fact  deprive  her 
of  the  brighter  moietv  of  her  creation ;  it  were  like 
•ubslitutiiig,  for  a  form  in  full  life  and  beauty, 
the  skeleton  uf  one  who  had  been  beautiful  half  a 

(•1  If.  ihiiau .  M*».  rl.  r  kemd.  d«  Barii 
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dozen  centuries  ago .  But  we  have  seen  how  con- 
trary  this  is  to  the  authors  intent ;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  find  many  passages  that  were  inexplicable 
on  such  a  barren,  unspirituai  hypothesis.  Others 
fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  represent  her  as 
nothing  but  an  allegorical  image  .  This  too  we 
shall  find  quite  inconsistent  with  many  occurren- 
ces in  this  poem ,  as  well  as  it  is  with  the  prose 
extracts  already  quoted:  to  which  I  may  add,  it  is 
also  implicitly  overturned  by  the  introductory 
verses  to,  what  was  perhaps  the  latest  produce  of 
his  pen ,  his  translation  of  the  Creed ;  where  he 
blames  himself  for  having  dedicated  too  much  of 
his  time  to  the  celebration  of  a  fellow  creature , 
and  declares  that  the  remainder  of  his  powers  shall 
be  entirely  and  exclusively  given  up  to  Christiani- 
ty (0.  He  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  prevent 
both  the  above  misunderstandings;  and  so,  not 
only  prepared  against  them  both  what  has  been  ci- 
ted from  the  Convito ,  but  sedulously  composed 
various  passages  of  this  poem  with  a  view  to  pre* 
elude  \he  possibility  of  considering  its  heroine  ei- 
ther as  entirely  allegorical,  or  entirely  literal;  for 

(x)  lo  tcriui  gik  d'  mnor  piu  ▼olte  rime 

Quanto  piu  8«ppi  dolci ,  belle,  e  va^e; 
£  io  pulirle  adoprai  tutte  mie  lime.    • 

Da  qaesto  falso  amor  omai  la  roano 
A  scriver  piu  di  lui  io  To'ritrarre, 
E  ragiouar  di  Dio ,  ec. 

f  aette  Salmi  di  D.  A.  p.  1 37. 
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■Dme  of  tbem  can  receive  no  reasonable  interpreta- 
tioD  without  taking  her  in  the  former,  nor  others 
without  lakiiig  her  iu  the  latter  sense.  She  must 
then  he  inseparably  endowed  with  each  :  her  shape 
and  spiritual  essence  must  not  be  disjoined .  These 
are  both  beautiful  and  mutually  beautify  each 
other:  the  critics,  who  would  strip  her  of  her  im- 
mnirriai  attributes, show  as  had  taste,  as  those  who 
wuiil'l  deny  her  affecting  conneclion  with  the 
World,  and  describe  her  as  nothing  more  than  the 
my.^lir  docloress  of  the  schools.  Here  below,  she 
liail  been  two  fold;  a  form  that,  as  her  lover  says, 
reMrmbled  that  of  a  Goddess ,  and  a  mind  replete 
'with  benevolence:  why  not  partake  of  the  same 
duuble  nature  above?  Hence  what  he  had  named 
Upon  earth  her  'sweet  accents' dolcissimo  par- 
tare  —  bornmes  in  heaven  an  'Angebutterance' 

■ Angelica  favella ;  her  eyes  once  'bright  and 

fiill  of  love'  now 'rlim  the  solar  flame';  and  her 
countenance,  though  still  retaining  a  resemblance 
to  her  mortil  features,  is  clothed  in  Paradise  with 
ndiance  too  dazzling  to  be  long  dwelt  upon:  her 
Mental  faculties  are  also  proportionably  exalted; 
till,  blest  with  the  prerogative  of  reading  eternal 
truth  ,  she  becomes  its  delegated  expounder  to 
■unkind.  A  curioiiA  obliquity  induced  even  the 
irprescnlingoflhe  Rcatricesof  Dante's  three  work* 
U  three  distinct  personages;  of  whom  she  of  the 
Tit>  nuova  was  held  to  be  possibly  a  real  lady, 
•he  of  tbu  Convito  plutosopby,  and  ftUe  of  this 
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poem  theology:  but  how  preposterous  sucli  sup- 
positions are,  is,  I  flatter  myself,  made  already 
quite  apparent .  I  have  quoted  his  own  assertion 
that  the  Beatrice  of  bis  Convito,  she  who  stJl  was 
in  possession  of  ihe  'fortress  of  his  mltid',  was  the 
selfsame  Beatrice  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  his 

Vita  nuova quella  donna  gentile  di   cui  feci 

roenzione  aella  Vita  nuova:  one  half  then  of  the 
strange  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  Dante  him- 
self; and,  if  1  cannot  proiluce  his  own  words  to 
contradict  the  other  half  just  as  flatly, il  is  because 
he  hadiioopportiinityofspeakiiigthem,  having  n-^- 
ver  commented  the  Divine  Comedy.  But  it  follows 
clearly  from  analogy,  that,  if  in  two  of  his  compo- 
sitions is  meant  one  and  the  same  lady,  she  also  is 
in  the  third.  Nothing  could  overturn  this  argument 
but  evidence  either  literally  conveyed  by  some  pas- 
sage in  the  works  of  Dante,  or  strictly  implieil  by 
it .  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  all  his 
expiessions  are  not  only  consistent  with  the  ana- 
logy but  in  general  corroborate  it .  Beatrice  there- 
fore, in  each  composition  of  our  poet ,  means,  in 
a  literal  sense,  the  .same  object  of  his  young  love  , 
Beatrice  Portinari,  and,  in  an  allegorical  sense  , 
the  same  'eldest  daughter  of  Jehovah'  (  whether 
denominated  theology,  or  supreme  philosophy) 
whom  he  bad  represented  to  himself  in  the  shape 

of  his  Beatrice e  imaginava  lei  fatta  come  quella 

donna  gentile. 

Francesco  da  Buti  pretends  she  wa«  a  daujjhter 
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ofau  Eoiperur  of  Cou^tautinople^adding  withludi* 
crous  presumption,  thai  this  discovery  was  eulire« 
ly  his  own ,  not  arising  from  any  thing  to  that 
effect  in  the  text,  but  from  his  recollecting  that 
the  said  Potentate  had  a  child  of  the  said  appellali- 
on^perche  nel testa  nan  n'eparola  (0.  But  really  the 
whims  and  perplexities  of  the  commentators  are 
too  tantalizing  to  unravel  them  all.  Chronology, 
the  polar  star  of  true  criticism,  is  so  far  from  serv- 
ing as  their  guide  that  they  appear  to  scorn  attend- 
ing to  It;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  only 
way  lu  get  clear  of  a  labyrinth   is  to  begin  by 
expunging  every  one  of  their  dates  and  setting  out 
afresh  with  Dante's  various  works  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  chronicles  and  legal  docu* 
mrntsof  that  time,  along  with  a  few  of  the  very 
oldest  comments  or  rather  fragments  of  comments, 
which  I  noticed  heretofore  W.  For  instance  even 
the  late  Pelli,  correct  as  he  is  esteemed  by  Gingue- 
ue  who  follows  him  without  reserve,  produces  in 
a  short  passage  such  an  assortment  of  palpable 
inconsistencies,  as  might  pass  fur  gross  errors  of 
tlie  press,  if  they  did  not  pervade  both  the  text  and 
the  note  attached  to  it,  and  if  this  note  were  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  Boccaccio  with  ne- 
gligence. ^Beatrice  died  in  her  twenty»^»ixth  year  on 
the  ninth  of  June  1290  \K\  is  the  text.  This  is  the 

( 1)  Plot  antiche .  Pref.  zit. 

(a)  Cummeol    Hell .  Canto  i    p.  i5. 

(3)  ....  ji#/  %6  mmno  tMTeU  tua.    M«fD.  fmr  U  vita  di  Daoie  p  65. 
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note  appended  to  it:  'Boccaccio  writes  that  Beatrice 
when  she  died  was  in  ber  twenty-fourth  year ; 
but  that  is  false  — -ma  cio  e  falso;  for,  consider- 
ing that  Dante  fell  in  love  with  her  towards  the 
close  of  bis  ninth  ye.tr.  it  follows  that  it  was  about 
April  1274,  he  being  born  in  May  ia65  ;  and  the 
same  Dante  telling  us  that  Beatrice  had  entered 
her  ninth  year  a  liltle  before  then ,  who  does  not 
clearly  see  that  she  must  have  been  born  in  the  said 
month  of  April  ii6S,  and  that  in  June  lago  she 
must  have  fully  completed  twenty-six  years  of 
age  (')?'  But,  far  from  seeing  clearly,  I  ask  who  can 
understand  any  thing  of  all  this?  In  the  text,  she 
died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year;  in  the  note  ,  after 
having  fully  completed  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
ergo  when  she  was  in  her  twenty-seventh  year  , 
First ,  she  is  nearly  a  year  younger  than  Dan- 
te   entering  her  ninth  when  he  was  closing 

his  ninth  year;  secondly,  as  a  month  older  than 

him  being  born   in    April   and  he  in    May 

of  the  self-same  year  ia65  ;  thirdly,    as  a  year 

older  than  him  having  fully  completed  twen- 

ty-six  years  when  he  was  only  entering  them  , 
The  same  identical  page  therefore  represents  him, 
and  with  the  same  tone  of  decision,  as  her  seniot- 
by  a  year,  as  her  junior  by  a  month,  and  as  her 
junior hya  whole  twelvemonth.  Again,  she  is  said 
to  have  entered  ber  ninth  year  a  little  before  April 


(0 
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1^74,  when  she  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
on  the  point  of  closing  it,  were  the  other  assertion 
not  incorrect  of  her  having  been  horn  in  May  ia65. 
But  let  that  pass  :  and  turn  to  the  conclusion 
which  undertakes  to  rectify  Boccaccio this  lat- 
ter saying  that  -when  Beatrice  liied  in  June  1390 
the  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  Pelli  that 
ihe  was  twenly-sii  years  old  .  DaiUe  was  truly 
born  in  May  i  a65  ;  so  that  Beatrice  who  was  about 
»  year  younger  (in  Dante's  words  she  was  entering 
her  ninth  when  he  was  closing  bis  ninth  year  ) 
must  have  been  born  tn  or  about  May  the  first 
ia66;  but  probably  on  the  first  itself,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  ball  which,  1  before  remark- 
ed (0,  her  father  gave  on  that  day,  and  which 
being  a  usual  birth-day  commemoration  in  dis- 
tinguished families,  was  more  likely  to  be  given  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth  than  on  any  other 
day  within  the  week  or  fortnight,  and  within  the 
week  or  fortnight,  either  immediately  before  or 
after  the  first  of  May,  she  must  have  been  born  , 
according  to  that  phrase  of  Dante's.  Then  from 
May  I3<K>  to  May  itiG^  she  was  still  in  her  first 
year;  therefore  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1390  she  was  still  in  her  twenty-fourth  .  She  en- 
tered her  twenty-fifth  however  In  or  about  May  the 
first,  so  that  on  the  ninth  of  the  following  month 
the  certainly  bad  oulhved  her  tweuly-fourtb  by 

(0  f  »i 
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some  days  or  weeks.  Boccaccio  then  by  saying  she 
died  in  her  twenty-fourth  is  not  mathematically 
precise,  but  makes  her  a  week  or  two  younger  than 
the  truth;  but  the  impugner,  who  accuses  him  of 
speaking  false,  makes  her  a  couple  ofyears  too  old 
by  asserting  she  had  then  completed  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  The  slightest  correction  of  the  press, 
and  Boccaccio's  date  is  geometrically  exact:  but, 
to  correct  the  other's  laboured  incongruities  the  en- 
lire  passage  must  be  expunged.  Yet  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  details,  either  to  blame  Pelli ,  or  from 
any  weight  that  I  attach  to  the  nice  ascertainment 
of  the  dying  lady's  age;  but  I  select  his  book  to 
exemplify  the  inaccuracy,  not  to  say  slovenli- 
ness ,  of  writers  on  Dante  as  to  dates ,  exactly 
because  I  think  Pelli  a  very  satisfactory  biogra- 
pher in  several  other  respects, and  because  he  has 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  very  accurate  J 
and  I  trouble  my  readers  with  this  digression,  in 
order  to  merit  their  confidence  for  the  future. 
For,  if  I  show  that  such  a  man  as  Pelli  who  profess- 
edly undertakes  to  give  a  long,  minute,  chrono* 
logical  memoir  on  the  life  of  Dante,  is  qoite  in- 
exact on  the  very  point  on  which  he  had  chosen  to 
display  himself  at  issue  with  Boccaccio  ,  I  may 
reasonably  hope,  that  on  various  fnture  occasions 
I  shall  have  credit  for  prefering  Boocaccio  to  many 
modern  (Critics  and  commentators  of  lesR  reputa- 
tion than  Pelli,  and  for  even  frequently  dissenting 
from  these  latter,  without  being  always  uuder  the 
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necessity  of  digressing  much  to  justify  that  pre- 
ference, or  that  dissent.  That  my  preceding  cal* 
culation  as  to  the  age  of  Beatrice  is  correct  will 
be  easily  verified  by  a  moment's  reflection,  or  in- 
deed even  without  it,  upon  glancing  over  the  bio- 
graphical table  which  I  shall  here  set  down ,  not 
only  to  answer  the  present  purpose,  but  also 
because  it  may  be  sometimes  a  convenient  re- 
ference hereafter. 


Dante  bora  in  May  I2i65  and  Beamce  about  May  ia66, 
tliey  ( from  May  to  May)  were  in 


fie  his  first  year 

ia6S  — 

6, 

he  his  second 

ia66  — 

7» 

• 
she  her  fir.it. 

he  his  fifth 

ia69  — 

701 

she  her  fourth , 

be  his  sixth 

1270  — 

1, 

she  her  fifth , 

he  his  eighth 

1217a  — 

3, 

she  her  seventh , 

he  his  ninth 

12173  — 

4, 

she  her  eighth , 

he  bis  tenth 

1374- 

5, 

she  her  ninth, 

he  his  thirteenth 

"77- 

8, 

she  her  twelfth, 

he  has  sixteenth 

laSo  -«- 

i» 

she  her  fifteenth. 

be  his  nineteenth 

1383  — 

4, 

she  her  eighteenth. 

be  his  tweiity*rourth  ia88  — 

9i 

she  her  twenty-third , 

be  his  twenty-fifth 

laSg  — 

9o» 

she  her  twenty-fourtli. 

he  his  twenty-sixth 

1290  — 

I1 

she  her  twenty-fifth , 

he  liis  thirtieth 

1294  — 

5, 

be  his  thirty-fourth 

1398  — 

9> 

he  his  thirty-fifth 

"99- 

3oo, 

he  his  thirty-sixth 

i3oo  — 

i> 

he  hb  fortieth 

i3o4  — 

5> 

be  hb  forty-fourth 

i3o8- 

9i 
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he  his  forty-fifth  iSog  —  lo, 

he  his  fiftieth  i3i4— *  5, 

he  his  fifty-sixth  i32o  —  i, 

he  his  fifty-seventh  iSai—  a. 

But  she  died  when  barely  entered  into  her  tfrenty^fifth 

year June  the  ninth ,  lago;  and  he  died  in  the  fourth 

montb  of  his  fifty-se?enth September  the  fourteenth, 

l32l. 

I  am  aware  of  no  further  details  to  be  procured 
with  regard  to  the  lady  of  whom  we  are  treatiog; 
many  could  scarcely  be  expected  about  one  who 
died  young,  and  who  during  her  life  performed  no 
mighty  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world .  Of  the 
generality  of  females  in  her  situation  the  entire 
history  is  comprised  in  this,  that  they  were  born, 
solaced  or  fretted  their  housholds  for  a  while,  and 
died .  To  her  noble  birth  and  noble  marriage  she 
could  add ,  that  she  inspired  the  greatest  man  of 
her  age  with  the  purest  love  of  which  our  heaven- 
ly souls  are  susceptible  while  here  on  earth ,  such 
love  as  an  angel  would  delight  to  awake;  that  the 
decease  of  her  mortal  frame  was  mourned  univer- 
sally by  her  fellow  citizens ,  and  her  spirit  greeted 
with  an  unrivalled  compliment  by  being  made 
to  personify  God-like  wisdom  ;  that  her  name  is 
identified  with  one  of  those  few  productions  des- 
tined  to  survive  such  long  lapses  of  time,  that 
passing  generations  sooth  their  own  feelings  by 
attributing  its  superiority  to  some  superhuman 
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power ,  and  therefore  lavish  ou  it  the  epithets  of 
divtae  aud  immortal,  although  they  are  not  igno- 
rant that  these  cannot  be  stiiclly  merited  hy  any- 
thing terrestrial;  and,  in  fine,  that  she  was  canon- 
ized, if  not  by  a  general  Council  of  her  Church,  at 
least  by  one  of  its  most  learned  theological  doctors. 
I  am  conscious  of  being  slow,  jk  i  haps  tiresome: 
but  1  ha%'e  at  present  lingered  v.iih  ibe  less  scru- 
pte,  l>oth  on  account  of  my  desire  to  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  heroine  from  her  6rst  appea- 
rance, and  because  we  shall  not  see  her  again 
for  more  than  h^lf  the  poem.  How  can  1  close  bet- 
ter a  note  spun  out  to  almost  an  essay  than  by  a 
hope  that  the  tender  ,  pious  poet  had  his  prayer 
realized  ;  and  that, on  departure  from  this  state  of 
existence,  his  soul  was  permitted  to  ascend  and 
rejoin  its  lady,  the  'sacred  Beatrice  living  in  the 
glorious  contemplation  of  the  Being  who  is  bles- 
•ed  throughout  eternity?  (■].' 


I  have  said  Beatrice  is  to  be  received  as  the  per- 
■oaification  o(  supreme  Philosophy;  and  it  is  in 
that  character  that  VirgU  styles  her  'queen  of  the 
highest  virtue.'  The  whole  address  much  resembles 

that  of  Boelius  on  a  similar  occasion O  omnium 

magistra  virtutum!  supcro  cardiac  delapsa  venisti? 
Mihilne  le  ipsa  loci  facJes  movet  ?  (>). 

(i)  Vil»IloOT«.  PirruM  1713. 

(•]  Dt  CbuaI.  I.  t .  Op.  1— t. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  the  author  s  fixed  intent 
to  include  in  these  two  prefatory  C^nti  some  refe- 
rence to  each  department  of  the  sciences  that  are 
to  be  more  familiarly  introduced  on  various  oc- 
casions .  Thus  he  here  prepares  his  reader  by  an 
indication  of  his  astronomical  system ,  which  was 
the  one  then  received  by  all  learned  men,  who 
by  no  treatises  of  theirs  could  have  rendered  its 
knowledge  half  so  popular,  as  this  widely  diffused 
poem  did;  wherein  there  are  scattered  so  many 
references  to  that  branch  of  erudition,  that  the  au- 
dience ( if  they  had  taken  the  pains  to  become 
masters  of  the  two  first  Canticles)  must  have  attain- 
ed an  entire  acquaintance  with  it ,  even  long  pre- 
vious to  their  arrival  at  its  recapitulated  and  more 
detailed  exemplification  in  the  third  Canticle  , 
or  Paradise .  A  few  words  are  enough  at  present : 
the  nine  heavens  of  Ptolemy  are  followed  with  the 
addition  of  a  tenth,  a  moveless  infinite  one  beyond 
the  others ,  and  inwrapping  them  and  all  things , 
according  to  the  Christian  belief.  They  therefore 

are  in  this  order : that  moveless  Empyrean , 

within  which  rolls  the  prime  mover, within  it  the 
orbit  of  the  fixed  stars ,  then  ,  one  within  the 
other ,  the  seven  planets ,  of  which  the  Moon  is 
the  inmost  and  consequently  describes  the  narrow- 
est circle.  These  are  celestial:  but  within  or,  in 
other  words,   beneath  the  moon  he  ail  terrene 
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things,  the  atmospheres  of  fire  and  air,  and  ,  like 
the  nucleus  of  the  universe,  this  our  orb  of  earth 
itself;  within  whose  bowels,  ( that  is  near  whose 
centre,  which  is  the  centre  of  creation  )  are  placed 
(  in  conformity  with  the  classics  )  the  infernal 
regions.  The  entire  creation  may  thus  be  consi- 
dered as  divided  into  earthly  and  unearthly:  the 
former  being  spumed  by  mans  soul  if  guided  by 
true  wisdom;  and  the  latter  having  for  its  lowest, 
or«  in  the  terms  of  the  text,  its  narrowest  orbit  or 
sky  that  of  the  moon;  below  which  there  is  there- 
fore  nothing,  but  what  our  immortal  part  should 
learn  to  view  with  a  feeling  of  its  own  superiority: 
Ct>r,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, — -^  infra  lunam  nihil  est 
nisi  mortale  et  eaducum,  praetar  animos  generi 
hominum  munere  Deorum  datos  (0.  Indeed  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  sentence  of  the  Roman 
orator  was  present  to  Dantes  recollection  when 
he  composed  the  passage  we  are  considering.  He 
was  certainly  familiar  with  a  vast  number  of  books, 
as  all  his  writings  show :  but  those  which  he  turn- 
ed over  night  and  day  were  Virgil ,  ( jcero  ,  and 
Boetius.  These  were  so  constantly  his  companions , 
Ihat  whenever  any  one  of  his  phrases  resemble  one 
of  theirs,  we  may  affirm ,  without  difficulty,  it  was 
suggested  by  it ;  nor  do  1  consider  that  as  detract* 
iog  from  his  merit,  not  even  from  his  chief  me- 
rit as  a  poet,  invention.  How  Virgilian  is  this  poem, 


(«)  SomnuBi  Scip.  p.  6. 

it 
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but  satisfied  a  still  dearer  propensity  by  permit- 
ting him  to  unite  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  tenets 
of  bis  own  church ,  with  a  respectful  deference  to 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  elegant  literature  •  It 
is  then  S-  Thomas's  hell  (of  which  what  is  vulgar- 
ly called  hell  only  makes  a  part)  that  is  followed 
in  this  poem.  According  to  this  plan,  thift  present 
Canticle ,  Hell,  contains  three  hells,  as  we  shall 
see — the  hell-of-the-damned,  the  hell-of -child- 
ren, and  the  hell -of  t  he-holy-fathers;  which  corres- 
pond to  the  first ,  sixth  and  ninth  circles  of  Vir- 
gil's hell :  and  there  is  dedicated  the  entire  of  the 
second  Canticle,  or  Purgatory,  to  a  description  of 
the  hell -of  expiation ,  ( iufernus  purgandorum)  a 
region  which  resembles,  in  essentials,  the  other 
six  circles  which  VirgiTs  hell  is  lent  by  scholiasts. 
The  fire  seen  by  Beatrice  is  then  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hell  of-the-damned,  and  not  of  Limbo* 
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Whether  this  lady  be  intended  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  divine  Charity,  as  is  said ,  I  cannot  exactly 
aver,  nor  is  it  much  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  : 
that  the  explications  of  the  commentators  are 
deduced  rather  from  their  own  fancies  than  from 
any  thing  in  the  text  is  apparent  from  their  disagree- 
ing with  each  other.  Many  contend  for  Clemency; 
Jacob  Alighieri  for  the  profound  mind  of  the  Dei- 
ty  laprofonda  mentedella  DeitaCO;  his  brother 

(i)  Bib.  Laureoziana  .  Plut.  xl.  Cod.  lo. 
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Peter  for  operaliag  Grace gratia  operans  (i) ; 

and  the  latest  of  them  all  ( M.  Biagioli )  for  *the 
Soul  9  that  is,  the  Reasoa*;  in  which  discovery  he 
is  surely  not  much  happier  than  his  predecessors, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  fatigue  which ,  he 
declares,  it  cost  him  —  Timroensa  fatica  che  m'e 
I'ostato  il  rinvenirla  (*).That  it  is  a  holy, clement « 
sainted  ,  female  spirit  who  speaks  is  obvious . 
Dante  might  have  meant  her  to  personify  some 
particular  divine  virtue;  but  it  is  out  of  my  pro* 
Tince  to  decide  which.  She  is  rendered  sufficiently 
sublime  by  being  put  in  Paradise.  Without  further 
search  after  her  allegorical,  I  therefore  descend  to 

ber  literal  meaning on   which  no  comment 

with  which  I  am  acquainted,  either  in  writing  or 
in  print,  has  ever  deigned  to  say  a  syllable,  except 
the  M.  S.  in  the  Riccardi  library.  *She  who  is  now 
noticed*  (  affirms  the  M.S.)  Vas  a  lady  of  Lucca , 
of  whom  Dante  became  an  admirer  about  ten  years 
after  Beatrices  decease  and  for  whom  he  wrote 
ihe  song,  lo  mi  son  pargoletta  ec.  (3).  *lt  seems 
necessary  to  remark  that  pargpletta  is  not  a  noun 
proper,  but  common,  and  means  merely  a  young 
iiuU  girl:  therefore  is  there  nothing  in  the  appel- 
lation to  prevent  her  being  considered  as  the  in* 
dividual  once  slightly  named  Gentucca  in  Canto 
KKiv.  of  Purgatory ,  and  again  alluded  to  by  the 

(i)  Bib.  LanrenEitDt .  Plut.  u..  God.  St. 
(i    CcMD.  Inf.  |>.  4i*  Ed.  itso. 
(1)  Bib.  Rice.  Cod.  loiS. 
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pretty  diminutive  pargoletta  m  Caato  xxxi.  of  ihe 
same  Canticle.  In  tlie  dale  seems  to  lie  some  im- 
pediment. Certainly  from  Beatrice's  deaili  (ijgo) 
to  the  opening  of  this  poem  (i3oa)  leaves  teu 
years,  or  space  enough  ti>  shelter  buth  the  poet 
and  bis  commentator  from  anachronism.  But  the 
difficulty  is,  that  in  Purgatory  we  shall  find  Gcn- 
tucca  spoken  of  as  on  earth,  and  that  here  she  is 
represented  as  already  in  Paradise .  There  is  one 
way  of  reconciling  these  things,  conjecturing  that 
the  author  here  ventures  on  her  apotheosis  before 
her  death  :  as  to  his  allusions  to  her  (here,  they 
are  quite  transient  .  Pior  were  this  anticipated 
spirituality  any  novelty  in  the  fine  arts  ,  nur 
without  instance  in  this  very  Canticle  C").  It  may  be 
objected  that  in  that  instance,  the  poet  apprizes 
us  of  the  truth,  but  not  so  in  the  present  one, 
and  that  I  therefore  hazard  a  perfectly  gratuitous 
supposition;  which  were,  I  allow,  very  blamable 
if  hazarded  in  opposition  to  authority;  but  not 
surely  in  this  actual  case,  where  it  is  employed  to 
justify  authority.  For  the  writer  of  the  M.  S.  1  have 
quoted  mskes  the  unrestricted  affirmation,  that 
the  allusion  here  is  to  a  lady  of  Lucca  whom  Dan- 
te had  celebraed  with  the  song,  I  ara  pargolet- 
ta; and  adds,  that  she  was  one  of  the  only  iLree 

ladies  whom  he  ever  professed  to  admire tbe 

other  two  being  bis  Beatrice  and  a  maid  of  Prato 


(t)  rjnto  xsxtil. 
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f  vecchio.  I  may  add  thnt  (pargolefta)  'a young  lit- 
1*  tie  girl'  is  quile  syoonymoiis  with  ihe  phrase  used 
to  designate  Gentiioca  (che  noii  porta  aiicor  ben- 
da  )  who  wears  not  yet  the  veil  of  a  wom;iii',  that 
is,  is  still  attired  like  a  young  girl.  Thus  she  called 
(^nlucca,  and  pargoletta,and  here  simply  donna 
{^a  fair')  is  no  more  than  oue  and  the  same  person 
^— that  beautiful  Lucchese,  that  innocent,  tender 
«ylph>like  maiden  ,  whom  ,  if  these  verses  antici- 
pate her  salvation  ,  that  song  also  describes  as 
I  |HM9ing,ethereal  guest,  <lescended  for  a  moment 
from  her  celestial  abode .  'I  am  a  young  little  girl , 
a  loTely  creature  descending  to  show  you  a  speci' 
ueo  of  the  beauties  that  dwell  in  ray  home.  My 
home  is  Paradise,  whither  I  shall  again  return. 
The  man  capable  of  remaining  unenamoured  in 
Bit  presence  shall  never  know  what  love  is :  for 
when  nature  obtained  me  from  the  Creator,  and  I 
*a»  j)erniittpd  to  be  during  a  season  lent  you,  fair 
ladies,  as  your  companion,  no  charm  was  denied 
%o  me.  Into  my  eyes  doth  every  star  shower  its 
highland  influence:  nor  are  my  perfections  of  ibis 
vorld ,  but  tjuite  new  and  come  down  freshly  from 
above .  Such  are  the  verses  legible  on  the  forehead 
of  yonder,  pretty  angel  (').'  There  is  also  one  of 

(i)  la  ni  uo  pirgolHii  brili  •  Duari; 

E  wu  i«noli  pet  motliirmi  ■  vui 

Delle  bcltcuc  «  loco .  ilonil'  io  foi . 

ht  fni  4*1  Cielo  •  lororaoTri  ■DCor«| 
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his  sonnets  addressed  to  the  same  young  betuty, 

which   begins  'who  shall  ever  gaze  without 

trembling  on  the  eyes  of  this  lovely  little  girl  (')?' 
k  ends  by  comparing  her  to  a  star  and  a  pearl. 
It  is  observable  that  all  this ,  though  expressive  of 
delight  and  admiration ,  is  void  of  a  trace  of  ama- 
tory passion :  and  is  therefore  the  very  reverse  cif 
his  manner  when  mentioning  Beatrice .  She  it  was 
that  was  graven  on  his  heart:  the  praises  extort- 
ed from  him  by  other  females  seem  not  so  much 
inspired  by  attachment  to  the  individual,  as  by  an 
abstract  sentiment ,  by  a  moral  enthusiasm,  ( like 
that  of  Plato ,  M.  Angelo,  and  a  few  others  of  affec* 
tions  less  clay-clogged  than  our  own)  by  a  yearn- 
ing after  ideal  loveliness  considered  apart  from 
the  object  to  which  it  is  united\  (as  Condivi  says 
of  his  great  master )  a  doating  on  beaiity  for  itself, 
an  adoration  of  that  eternal  fairness  which  presents 
us,  under  various  shapes,  with  celestial  emations: 
for  he  who  gazed  on  a  beauteous  woman,  or  a 


Ciascana  ttella  Degli  occbi  mi  pioTe 
Dtllt  aaa  Ince  e  della  ant  vertote ; 
Le  mie  belletse  fooo  «1  mondo  no^e, 

Perocch^  di  laaaib  mi  aon  ▼ennte. 


Quetre  parole  si  leggon  nel  viso 
D*  una  Angiojetta ,  ec. 

Rime.  Dallata  it. 
(i)  Cfii  gaardei^  giaramai  aenza  panra 
Negli  occhi  d*esU  b«lla  ptrgolatu  f 
Che  ec. 

Id  SouKtto  IV. 
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luirKbome  ixi.in  with  rapture,  w.ta  also  enraptured 

at  beholding  any  fair  object  whatever, a  fine 

horse  or  dog,  a  luxuriant  tree  nr  field,  the  calm 
ocean,  or  a  glorious  evening  or  sun  rise tO.' 

g. xr»n. 

Lncia  receives  divers  expositions  as  well  as  the 
preceding  lady.  Boccaccio  denominates  one  a  per- 
■ooificatioD  of  Prayer  and  the  othtfr  of  Mercy;  Peter 
Alighieri  says  Lucia  represents  Mathematics;  Jacob, 
the  Grace  of  God  ;  Biagioli,  Truth  ;  but  the  most 
geoeral  opinion  is  in  favour  of  Illuminating  Grace 

an  interpretation  that  is  partly  founded  on 

the  derivation  of  the  word  Lucia  from  lux,  light  (*). 
It  follows  that  the  precise  allegorical  sensein  tended 
by  Dante  is  not  discoverable  from  the  text:  so  that 
here,  as  in  the  former  Article,  he  may  or  may  not 
li»Te  personified  some  individual  virtue  .  Here 
again  then  1  stoop  to  the  literal  sense,  and  find 
it  in  the  RiccardiM.  S.  comment,  but  in  no  other. 
According  to  it,  this  mildly-beaming  saint  was  in 
her  earthly  career  a  real  lady  - —  the  third  and  last 
of  whom  Dante  ever  seemed  to  be  enamonrrd. 
Besides  the  present  passage,  he  wrote  other  verses 
in  her  praise,  which  are  to  be  found  among  his 
mioor  poems  or  Rime;  but  in  none  of  those  verses 
is  she  addressed  by  name,  so  that  her  true  Christ  iao 


(.1  Vli.  di  I 
(.)  Locii  .  ii 


.  A  BaonamMi. 

I  dieu  propter  luccia  At  t^at  Irarlit. 

Bib.  LaarrriiiaDa.  P1ul.si.Cod. It, 
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name  might  very  well  h<ive  been  Lucia ;  and  the 
reason  for  calling  her  so  here,  might  be  simply 
this,  and  none  of  the  fantastic  etymologies  of  the 
commentators.  'She  was  a  native  of  Prato-vecchio' 
(  continues  the  M.  S. )'  and  he  composed  for  her , 
among  other  songs ,  that  which  begins 

O  love,  since  then  it  must  be  so 

And  since  the  world  must  hear  my  woe 

And  all  my  weakness ,  etc. 

She  was  the  last  of  whom  he  ever  sung;  and  he 
made  her  acquaintance  some  time  after  his  exile  (0/ 
But  this  song,  (which  is  now  printed  as  the  ninth 
of  his  Canzoni)  still  more  than  the  composition 
cited  in  the  preceding  Article,  exhibits  a  complete 
dearth  of  passion;  although  it  be  not  without  the 
ideal  luxuriance  often  discernible  in  the  Platonic 
musings  of  Petrarch,  but  which  surely  discloses 
rather  the  brilliancy  of  the  imagination  than  the 
weakness  of  the  heart .  It  is  only  in  the  closing 
strophes  that  there  is  any  thing  touching;  and  then 
is  revealed,  not  the  love  of  the  lady  of  whom  he  is 
writing ,  but  of  his  country  coupled  with  an  obser- 
vation on  the  neighbouring  stream  the  Arno,  which 
tacitly  recalls  her  who  had  been  born  on  its  banks , 


(i)  L'altra  e  roltima  fa  ana  gioTane  di  Prtto-vecchio  poich'egU 
lb  eacciato  da  Fireoze  per  cai  fece  qoella  CaDiooa  morale 
Amor,  dacchi  confieo  pnr  ch'io  mi  doglia , 
Perchi  li  gente  m*  oda, 
E  mottri  me  ec. 

8ib.  Riet.  M.  S.  Cod.  loxG. 
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Ftiis  adored  Beatrice,  to  whom  bis  li^art  was  not 

'less  constant  because  she  bad  become  a  shade 

X^'amor,  ch' io  porto  pure  alia  sua  onibra  ('^.  'O 
love',  be  says,  'it  is  here  then  thou  attackest  rae 
-  here  amid  these  Alpine  regions'  (  the  Appen- 
aines)  'and  in  this  valley,  through  which  descends 
ibat  slreani ,  beside  whose  waters  it  is  fated  thou 

should'st  always  have  full  power  over  me! 

Now  go  thou  forth,  my  little  mountain-sung,  and 
perhaps  thou  raayest  see  my  native  place ,  my 
Florence,  whose  gates,  barred  against  me,  make  a 
Cruet  return  to  my  fond  and  loyal  affection  (*)'. 
Here  again  we  have  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the 
Chronology ;  because  this  M.  S.  which  says  that 
Dante  did  not  know  Lucia  until  after  his  exile, 
■Merit  in  another  place  (as  we  shall  see,  Doccaccio 
also  docft)  that  these  Canti  were  composed  long 
before  bis  exile  .  But  what  should  be  deduced 
tbcDce,  except  that  the  present  passage  was  in 
some  way  or  other  modified,  or  lent  an  additional 
signification  by  the  author  at  some  subsequent 
period?  This  is  readily  understood;  and  it  proba- 
bly seemed  an  obvious  observatiou  to  the  ancteat 


(•)....  Aaore  in  m«tui  I'Alpt, 
N«iJa**llrdeIGume 
Lao|*  il  ^Dal  MtDprc  lopra  mt  tci  foHe! 


FotM  Tfdni  Fiorvnu  !■  n 
m.       U.p.  ilS.aiuoi.! 
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commentator  (who,  1  repeat,  w^o  apparently  Dante's 
contemporary)  or  he  would  have  explained  the 
seeming  incongruity.  It  was  so  easy  to  dp,  that 
his  not  doing  it  implies  he  thought  it  superfluous . 
But,  instead  of  thus  naturally  interpreting  his  si- 
lence, it  may  be  represented  as  overturning  his 
authority  by  some ,  who  appear  to  think,  that  a 
writer  of  the  best  reputation  merits  no  confidence 
unless  be  anticipates  each  objection:  which  is  sure- 
ly the  very  reverse  of  what  should  be .  For  when 
any  loophole  is  discoverable  to  reconcile  such  a 
person's  asserliuns  with  each  other,  an  ingenuous 
reader  ought  at  once  to  catch  at  it;  rather  thau 
question  the  veracity  of  one ,  who,,  from  his  situa- 
tion, had  better  opportunities  of  information  than 
others;  and  no  visible  inducement  to  invent  false- 
hoods, and  advance  ihem  as  simple  matters  of  fact. 
The  precise  dates  of  a  man's  amours,  and  still 
more  of  those  of  a  Platonic  lover  like  Dante ,  may 
be  forgot  easily;  even  supposing  them  once  known, 
which  is  problematical:  and  the  marvel  is,  that  it 
is  possible  to  come  as  near  their  verification  as  we 
do.  U  were  indeed  a  waste  of  patience  to  attempt 
it,  did  it  not  afford  assistance  towards  estimating 
his  character .  In  this  light  it  is  interesting:  for 
it  proves  the  purity  of  his  connexion  with  all 
three  ladies.  It  is  an  error  then  to  believe  that 
he  meant,  that  the  disdainful  expressions  of  Bea- 
trice in  Purgatory  CO  should  be  considered  asdirect- 

(■}    ClDtO    IKZl. 
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ed  against  eilher  of  ttic  uihi-r  two ;  iind  indeed  their 
UMictiing  coucert  for  his  advantage  in  tliis  pre- 
seol  Canlu  ou^ht  to  have  prevented  such  mis-con' 
jectures .  Beatrice  had  left  the  earth  'ahout  ten 
years"  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Geotucca; 
and  it  was  long  afterwards  that  he  knew  Lucia  , 
when  Centuoca  probably  was  dead;  for  he  had 
known  the  one  (whether  in  Florence,  or  her  native 
town,  Lucca)  before  hisexile,and  the  other  during 
it.  Tliey  were  not  then  contemporaries  in  tbi» 
world;  and  in  heaven  (whether  considered  as  bless- 
ed spirits  simply,  or  as  personifications  of  different 
exalted  virluesj  could  not  be  made  to  feel  or  cause 
any  but  benign  sentiments.  But  now  it  suffices  to  re- 
mark, llMt,eveD  had  they  been  contemporaneous 
and  still  t)ere  below  subjected  to  earthly  feelings, 
tlj*y  would  not  have  been  rivals  ;  for  Dante's 
heart  belonged  exclusively  to  Beatrice .  however 
bis  lighter  sentiments  of  admiration  might  be  oc- 
casionally directed ;  and ,  that  in  heaven  iLsetf  they 
are  conscious  of  its  beiug  stilt  her  undivided  pro- 
perty, is  evident  from  their  application  to  pro- 
cure hiro  succour  from  her as  from  the  person 

whom  he  bad  ever  adored,  and  who  therefore  was 
bound  in  gratitude  to  intend  his  salvation  .  Less  a- 
gain  (descending  from  romance  to  the  dull  sur- 
vey of  mortal  existence)  could  his  devotion  to  any 
uf  them  be  a  slur  on  his  connubial  loyalty  .  Until 
after  Beatrice's  loss  he  did  not  marry ,  as  we  have 
;  and  to  the  wife  be  then  espoused  bow  ain- 


.^ 
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cerely  he  became  attached  seems  proved  by  the 
many  children  he  had  by  her  in  the  course  of  ten 
years;  of  whom  six.  certainly,  and  perhaps  seven, 
grew  up  to  man's  estate.  The  imperious  cruelty  of 
his  fate  separated  hira  from  her  for  ever  on  his 
exile;  but  that  forced  separation  is  unfairly  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  their  domestic  unhappinessCO. 
Boccaccio  is  improperly  represented  as  blaming 
her;  but  he  does  no  such  thing  ,  his  words  being 
aimed  against  matrimony  in  itself,  because  of  its 
peculiar  unfitness  for  the  followers  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  not  against  her  in  particular.  She,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  performed  all  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  partner;  remaining  in  Florence  to 
save  some  of  their  fortune  for  their  common  chil- 
dren ,  and  acting  in  a  character  still  more  inte- 
resting to  the  world,  in  that  of  careful  preserver 
of  her  husband's  writings,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  unfold.  Of  those  who ,  like  Dante,  passed  their 
lives  in  public,  and  consequently  afforded  more 
matter  for  correct  biography  than  literary  men  in 
general ,  there  are  few  who  have  been  persecuted 

with  so  many  fables not  invented  in  his  own 

age,  but  by  the  ingenuity  of  times  comparatively 
recent ,  Amongst  these  fables  is  to  be  enumerated, 
that  of  his  having  been  married  thrice;  for  which 
I  do  not  discover  a  shadow  of  authority.  I  presume 
it  originated  in  the  ladies  we  have  noticed  ,  who 

(■)  Mmatli.ec.  ec. 
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It. 

ivere  mistaken  for  three  wives.  Another  person 
tells  us  (I  imagine,  by  way  of  joke)  that  one  of 
Dante s  mistresses  had  a  wen,  which  we  may  cre- 
dit, or  not :  for  there  surely  is  no  testimony  either 
to  prove  ,  or  disprove  it .  It  is  certain  he  had  but 
one  wife,  and  she  appears  to  have  survived  him  : 
her  name  was  Gemma  de'  Donati ,  and  the  names 

of  their  children  were Peter,  Jacob,  Gabriel, 

Aligero  ,  Eliseo,  and  Beatrice  .  This  last,  his  only 
daughter,  was  called  after  his  early  flame:  it  is  du- 
bious whether  he  had  not  a  sixth  son,  Francis  (0. 


CT. 


The  same  Horatian  vulgar profanum  vul- 

gus is  found  in  the  Convito:  ^  I  am  not,  it  is 

true  ,  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  bahquet  of  wisdom; 
but  I  have  at  least  retired  from  the  vulgar ,  and 
am  busy  in  gathering  the  scraps  that  fall  from 
that  divine  table  (>).' 


CTII. 


This  triplet  is  entirely  Scriptural .  The  ever-flow- 
ing flood  that  never  finds  an  ocean  to  arrest  it« 
and  which  is  evidently  another  symbol  for  that 
called  a  forest,  vale,  or  wilderness  in  Canto  the  first 
( the  ills  besetting  a  politician  \  is  only  the  torrent 
of  iniquity  so  often  introduced  in  the  Bible:  as 

(i)  Vita— Leoo.  Arrrt.  —  Bocc.  ^-Landino,  ec.  Both  Gabriel  and 
FraDci*  mutt  hate  died  in  infancy.  Prtrarcb  roriiiiont  Dante's  mmor 
cunjugia .  Epiat.  Lib.  xi  t.  cp.  la-^  Dioniti ,  Prep.  Vol.  a.  p.  6. 

(a)  p.  5i. 
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"  the  wicked  came  upon  roe  like  a  wide  breaking 
in  of  waters;  in  the  desolation  they  rolled  them- 
selves upon  me Then  the  waters  had  over- 
whelmed us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  souK 
the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul  (0."  Death 
is  put  for  guilt  and  folly ;  bearing  again  the  same 
identical  sense  which  it  does  in  the  former  Canto 
(as  I  have  shown  on  the  authority  of  Dante  him- 
self)  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  commonest 
Biblical  metaphors  (>) . 

T,  —  cxxiv. 

M.  Biagioli,  in  his  late  com  ment,  calls  the  passage 
about  the  three  ladies  the  most  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult of  any  throughout  the  whole  Divine  Come- 
dy (3) :  and  although  I  am  not  in  this  exactly  of  his 
opinion  ,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  various  allego- 
rical subtilties  introduced  by  those  who  pretend 
to  expound  it,  suffice  to  confuse  any  head.  Taking 
the  obvious  literal  meaning  however  (in  conformi- 
ty to  the  unpresuming  spirit,  of  which  these  com- 
ments made  candid  profession,  from  the  first)  I 
trust,  I  have  been  able  to  divest  it  of  all  obscurity.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  man  at  Dante  s  time  of  life  with- 
out some  dear  deceased  friends ,  who ,  it  is  soothing 
to  think,  are  employed  in  watching  over  him  from 


(i)  Job, XXX.  i4*— Psalms,  flxxiv.  4. 
(1)  Comment ,  Hell ,  Canto  1.  p.  i3. 

(3)  Ecco  il  piu  difficile,  e  sin  ora  il  meno  inteso  luogo  delta  DitU 
na  Commedia.  Comento,  Vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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thai  lofty  region  of  light  and  happiness  whither 
their  spirits  are  gone.  We  all,  I  liope,  share  such 
a  plrastDg  though  melanpholy  persuasion  ,  Dante 
then ,  in  expressing  it ,  did  nothing  but  what  was 
natural;  and,  if  (here  is  any  singularity  in  his 
doing  so,  it  is  only  that  he  is  singularly  true  to 
nature.  It  was  an  encomium  on  his  own  virtue  as 
well  as  theirs,  to  represent  the  three  females  whom 
he  had  admired  on  earth  as  hecome  three  Saints 
in  Paradise.  One  of  them,  he  tells  us,  is  lliere  a 
person i6ca lion  of  supreme  Tiiilosophy  ;  and  what 
virtues  the  other  two  person  ifv  (or  whether  any)  he 
does  not  say.  The  Urst  exphniatton  was  necessary 
for  his  literary  purposes ;  the  others  were  not . 
Gentiicca  and  Lucia  may  he  held  to  symbolize 
Charity  and  Grace,  or  any  other  divine  attributes, 
•t  ihe  reader's  good  pleasure.  No  confusion  is  pro- 
duced by  it  .  But  what  is  manifest,  is,  thitt  Ihey, 
sswell  as  Reatrice.were  once  earthly  charmers  a ntl 
are  now  celestial  Saints.  This  Is  highly  poetic,  he- 
cause  highly  tender,  natural  and  sublime.  There 
u  nothing  in  this  hard  to  unders(;tud;  and  this, 
and  no  more  than  this,  is  in  tiie  text.  If  the  com- 
ments on  it  are  unintelligible,  that  is  the  fault  of 
lIuMC  who  wrote  them ,  and  not  of  (he  poet.  Wer^ 
il  true  thrn,  that  this  were  'the  most  diflirult  and 
least  intelligible  passage  in  the  Divine  Comctly,' 
no  eminent  poet  were  ever  less  liable  to  a  charge 
of  obscurity  thau  Danlc. 
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In  the  last-cited  comment  are  noted  the  verses 
which  Al6eri  had  transcribed  from  this  poem; 
and  it  is  certainly  not  uninteresting  to  be  thus 
informed  of  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 
personage  as  Al6eri  :  although  that  opinion  is 
much  qualified  by  his  declaration ,  on  a  re-peru- 
sal of  the  Divine  Comedy  some  years  later,  that 
if  he  were  then  to  write  down  every  line  in  it 
that  struck  him  as  worthy  of  remark,  he  would 
not  omit  'a  single  iota  of  the  whole  composition  ; 
being  persuaded  more  is  to  be  learned  from  even 
its  very  errors,  than  from  the  beauties  of  others(>).' 
The  triplet  before  us  is  one  of  the  transcribed.  No- 
thing in  fact  can  be  more  finished  and  elegant; 
and  it  exhibits  a  fair  proof,  that,  if  harmony  and 
polish  are  not  the  characteristics  of  Dante,  it  is 
because  he  chose  they  should  not  be  so;  and  threw 
them  designedly  into  the  back-ground,  in  order 
that  his  sublimity  and  learning  might  stand  more 
prominent. 


(i) pi&  s*  impan  negli  errori  di  que«tOy  ehe  nelle  bell 

^itgli  altri .  Biagioli .  GomeDto .  Pref.  p.  xxxiv . 
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1  have  already  said  the  preceding  Cantos  are  in- 
troductory: so  that  here  properly  begins  Hell,  or 
the  first  of  the  three  parts ,  or  Canticles ,  into 
which  the  Divine  Comedy  is  divided .  Within  the 
infernal  gate  lies  the  vestibule,  whose  inner  bound- 
ary is  a  stream  named,  with  classical  deference, 
Acheron;  over  which  the  souls  are  ferried  by  an 
old  roan,  who,  with  the  same  ingenuous  respect 
for  antiquity,  is  called  Charon.  After  some  diffi* 
culty,  this  latter  is  persuaded  to  embark  our  tra- 
vellers; and,  when  they  appear  to  be  about  enter- 
ing his  bark,  Dante  falls  down  in  a  stupor.  Such 
is  the  subject  of  this  Canto  :  whose  resemblance 
to  the  opening  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  is 
perceived  at  once .  The  vestibule  in  both  is  repre- 
sented as  a  place  of  sorrow  and  frightful  sights : 

Veftibulum  ante  ip«iim  priniisqiie  in  faiiribus  Orci 
LiictuA  et  uhrices  posuere  cubilia  cura?  etc.  (>) 


(i)   I. ill  fl.  ▼   «73- 
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although  it  in  both  be  the  road  that  leads  to  a 
sweet  region  of  repose,  as  well  as  to  the  receptacles 

of  pain  and  guilt, to  Elysium  and  Limbo »  as 

well  as  to  Tartarus  and  the  bottomless  pit .  But  it 
is  time  to  say  something  of  the  form  of  Dantes 

hell a  previous  acquaintance  with  which  is  an 

almost  indispensable  requisite.  For  he  here  really 
employed  those  nine  circles ,  which  ( groundlessly 
perhaps)  were  attributed  to  the  Aeneid  by  Servius; 
and  I  suppose  he  did  so  in  consequence  of  having 
studied  that  commentator .  This  then  is  one  of 
the  radical  differences  between  the  two  poems , 
(the  Aeneid  and  the  Divine  Comedy^)  that  aa  io<» 
fernal  topography  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  one ,  and  not  of  the 
other.  Virgil  possibly  never  imagined  such  divi* 
sions ,  and  they  may  be  the  mere  inventions  of 
the  critics ;  but  Dante  certainly  did :  to  whom  a 
clear  order  was ,  in  this  particular ,  of  more  mo- 
ment ;  since  he  determined  on  dedicating  two 
thirds  of  his  work  to  the  elucidation  of  a  subject 
only  cursorily  introduced  in  the  Aeneid ,  and 
therefore  dispatched  there  in  a  portion  of  one  sin* 
gle  book  out  of  twelve . 

Substracting  all  its  expiatory  punishments  ( thai 
is  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  the  commentator  s  circles ,  which*^  as  1 
before  said  (0,  make  in  reality  one  homogeneous 

(i)  Hell 9  Comm«Dt  Canto  ii.  p  1)$. 
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division,  answering  to  (h6  Infernus  pur^andorum 
of  Catholics,  and  are  therefore  treated  of  sepa- 
rately in  the  canticle,  Purgatory  )  the  remainder  of 
ihe  Virgitian  hell  (in  substance  forming  three 
divisions,  that  accurately  resemble  the  Infernus 
puerorum,  Infernus  sanctorum  Patrum  ,  and  In- 
fernus dam  natorum,  of  the  Romish  Church)  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  canticle.  The  region  tlien 
of  which  it  treats  is,  like  that  of  Virgil,  placed 
within  the  bowels  of  our  earth  ;  and  also  divided, 
as  that  of  Virgil's  is  represented  to  be,  into  a  ves- 
tibule and  nine  circles.  That  the  Sybil  led  down 
Aeneas  by  one  subterraneous  pnssage, and  returned 
luck  by  another,  comprises  the  whole  information 
there  gireii  of  the  infernal  site:  and,  since  they 
came  out  close  to  the  spot  whereby  they  h;id  en- 
tered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  peregrinations  in  the  interior;  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  Author's  intention,  that  in 
this  instance  the  literal  sense  should  be  nearly 
quite  lost  in  the  allegorical.  Uanle,  on  the  contra- 
ry, has  explaine<l  his  descent  with  somewhat  of 
geometrical  precision.  He  too  makes  his  entrance 
liy  one  door,  and  his  exit  by  another;  but  he  lets 
us  know  that  in  his  way  he  completely  traversed 
the  globe;  descending  from  this  our  hemisphere, 
and  coming  out  at  lastal  the  antipo<tes.  The  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  cave  by  which  he  en- 
tered is  not  mentioned  (although  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some  aunotators  who  busied  tlicm- 
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Selves  in  conjecturiog  it) ;  but,  when  he  is  within, 
he  descries  the  earth  to  be  marvellously  scooped 
hollow  in  the  form  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  exactly 
beneath  mount  Sion  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
This  hollow  had  been  caused  (  as  we  shall  be  told  ) 
by  the  fall  of  Lucifer ;  who 

by  the  Alroighiy  power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flamiDg  from  the  ethereal  diy 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  — ~— 
fell  with  such  violence  upon  the  southern  hemis- 
phere that  he  transGted  the,  till  then  solid,  globe: 
a  proof  that  Dante,  (contrary  to  Milton)  assents 
ed  to  those,  who  contend  that  the  celestial  war 
was  posterior  to  the  creation  of  our  earth,  though 

prior  to  that  of  mankind, or,  in  other  words, 

that  it  took  place  between  the  first  and  sixth  day 
of  Genesis.  The  spot  whereon  he  fell  is  said  to 
have  become  afterwards  the  garden  of  Eden  (au 
hypothesis  peculiar  to  the  Tuscan  poet,  I  believe) 
and,  after  the  transgression  of  our  first  parenls, 
the  island  of  Purgatory:  which  antarctic  portiou 
of  the  world  might  have  been  represented,  in  Dan- 
te's age ,  as  a  land  of  ghosts  — -*  if  not  quite  rea- 
sonably, at  least  on  respectable  classical  authori- 
ty ;  for  Cicero  had  affirmed  that  there  was  proba- 
bly an  habitable  and  inhabited  hemisphere  oppo* 
site  to  ours,  but  that  its  inhabitants  roust  be  some 
race  very  different  from  our  mortal  one(0.  Having 

(i)  Duo  sunt  babitabiles  :  aastralis  ille,  in  quo  qui  inftistcnt,  adyer- 
sa  pobU  urgent  vestigia ,  nihil  ad  veurum  gemtis:  hie  autena  alter  sob. 
|ectU9  aquiloni  etc.  Sotnnum  Scip. 
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in  that  fail  pierced  the  centre  of  the  earth ,  (which 
I  before  showed  (0,  was  held  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  universe)  his  monstrous  bulk  there  sticks  for 
ever;  his  legs  towering  up  towards  the  antarctic 
and  his  bust  towards  this  our  arctic  pole.  The 
cavern  occupied  by  those  gigantic  limbs  seems 
to  contain  little  else  meriting  notice;  at  least  we 
shall  find  Dante  climbing  up  through  it  without  a 
remark  on  any  thing  beside:  and  since  he  gropes 
his  way  out  on  the  Antipodes,  through  a  narrow 
water-cleft,  it  is  clear,   that  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  cavity,  made  on  that  antarctic  surface  by 
the  demon  s  plunge,  was  soon  covered  over  again. 
It  is  the  other  cavern    ( the  one  amid  which  his 
bust  shoots  up  within  this  our  own  hemisphere  ) 
that  is  supposed  to  l>e  inhabited  by  evil  spirits 
aud  to  be  laid  out  in  various  scenes  .  That  bust 
however  (  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  stature) 
rises   from  the  centre ,  or  bottom  ,   for  only    a 
fooderate  height  when  compared  with  the  immense 
vault  over  head ;  which  vault  was  formed  by  the 
convulsion  of  nature  when  in  the  act  of  flying 
from  the  stricken  fiend;  for  in  an  earthquake  she 
then  vomited  forth  those  crude  materials,  which 
(  perpendicularly  above  him)  became  the  moun- 
tain afterwards  so  renowned  under  the  name  of 
Sion,  and  long  looked  upon  by  vulgar  opinion 
as  a  kind  of  topmost  pinnacle  on  the  surface  of 

(i)  H«U»Coaiai«iit.  Cuito  it.  p.  iSS. 
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this  our  northern  half  of  the  globe .  Into  this 
subterranean  Circus  the  only  gate  that  leads  iB 
situated  so  near  the  roof  that  its  position  is  not 
very  dissimilar  from  that  of  one  of  the  doors , 
or  vomitoria  (0,  of  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
Coliseum.  And  no  doubt  but  the  form  attributed  to 
this  infernal  dome  is  such,  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  steams  rising  in  the  middle  from  the  abyss, 
(which  in  many  places  obscure  the  numerous  fires 
that  Would  otherwise  illuminate  it  perfectly)  and 
if  the  eye  could  extend  its  vision  enough,  the 
spectator  would  command  at  once  the  entire  pros- 
pect above,  beneath,  and  around  him,  as  well 
as  a  Roman  of  old  in  the  said  amphitheatre,  of 
any  other.  He  would  indeed  see  that  this  under* 
ground  rotunda  is  horridly  vaulted  above,  where* 
as  that  of  Rome  stands  with  no  other  canopy  than 
the  glorious  sky;  but,  with  this  exception,  be  would 
descr}^  much  resemblance  in  their  architectural 
frame,  viz:  various  seats,  or  rows,  (or  circles,  as 
we  shall  denominate  them)  built  one  within  the 
other  and  gradually  narrowing  down  to  the  pit, 
or  arena .  But,  though  this  first  outline  of  the 
plans  would  be  somewhat  alike,  yet  their  propor- 
tions would  be  very  different*  The  diameter  of 
the  latin  arena  is  far  less  out-measured  by  that  of 
the  upper  seat ,  than  is  the  diameter  of  the  low- 


(i)  yomitoria  in  spcctaculis  unde  homines  glomeratim  ingredientet 
in  sedilia  te  fundunt .  Macrobius .  Saturnalia ,  Lib.  ti.  Cap.  4« 
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est  infernal  circle  by  that  of  the  first;  for  this 
can   scarcely  be  calculated   at  less    than   three 
hundred  times  the  other,  although  there  are  only 
nine  of  them  in  all.  It  is  matter  on  which  there 
are  learned  and  voluminous  essays  CO;  yet,  though 
there  are  really  several  data  in  the  poem  ,  which 
to  a  certain  degree  lend  plausibility  to  such  cal« 
culations ,  (  making  it  probable  enough  that  Dante 
himself  had  them  in  his  mind  while  writing)  I  do 
not  think  it  requisite  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 
It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  diameter  is  allowed  to  the  lowest,  central 
pit,  or  ninth  circle,  where  (as  I  have  said)  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Belzebub  emerge ;  and  3 1 5 
miles  to  that  of  the  first  circle's  v^tibule ,  or  cor- 
ridor .  It  is  in  this  vestibule  we  are  to  be  during 
the  preseht  Canto ,  and  it  measures  ( according 
to  calculators )  three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
across  from  its  wall  on  one  «ide  to  its  wall  on  the 
other,  for  it  runs  quite  round  the  first  circle ;  and 
thus  it  gives  us  the  greatest  width  of  the  whole 
infernal  cavern,  exactly  in  the  way  that  the  great- 
est width  of  the  interior  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre would  be  ascertained ,  if  a  line  were  drawn 
£rom  one  of  the  vomitoria  of  the  west  side,  in  the 
Uppermost  story,  to  the  eastern  vomitorium,  pre- 
wisely  £aicing  it.  So  from  this  vestibule,  all  round 

( i)  Velatello ,  CoB«ato .  —  Antonio  Manettt ,  circa  al  titn ,  forma , 
•  mtaora  ddlo  inferno  di  D.  A*  —  Giambnlari,  del  aito ,  forma ,  e  mi* 
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springs  the  dark,  enormous,  vaulted  roof;  and 
down  from  it  descend  the  nine  rows ,  or  circles , 
one  within  the  other,  like  those  ancient  theatri- 
cal benches;  or  like  whatever  you  please  in  a  co- 
nical shape,  as,  for  exiimple,  the  inside  of  a  revers- 
ed extinguisher,  or  Opera  glass.  But  to  avoid  the 
possibiUty  of  being  misunderstood  on  a  subject 
which  it  is  so  convenient  to  tin  steadily  in  our  ima- 
gination once  for  all,  (and  in  order  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  it  at  a  few  glances )  I  subjoin  two  drawings: 
one  of  which  is  the  inner  facade,  or  front,  that 
would  be  presented  by  each  hemisphere,  if  the 
earth  were  cleft  i  n  to  two  from  pole  to  pole  by  a  right 
line  of  longitude  passing  through  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  other  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  hellish  circus. 
Nearly  all  the  circles  have  subdivisions  and  some 
of  them  many  (  as  shall  be  explained  separately 
hereafter);  but  to  attempt  to  represent  those  sub- 
divisions here  together  in  any  drawing  of  mode- 
rate  size  would  produce  confusion  :  and   as   to 
their  measurements,  they  shall  be  occasionally  no- 
ticed ;  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  sketch 
them  intelligibly  .    That  it  was  Dante  s  opinion 
that  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  was  intended  not 
as  allegorical  of  any  human  ceremonial ,  but  as 
a  dream,  or  rapture  of  spirit,  purporting  to  convey 
some  idea  of  what  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter  in 
hell,  as  the  vision  of  S.  Paul  did  of  Paradise  ,  I  have 
already  noticed  (O.Here  then  we  have  Dante— —no 

(i)  Hell,  Coran^ent,  Caoto  ii.  p.  84* 
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mean   authority ,  whether  considered   as  a  poet 
and  philosopher,  or  as  a  professed  student  of  the 

Aeneid corroborating  the  sentiment  of  another 

great  authority,  Mr.  Gibbon  ;  and  engaging  us  to 
reject  the  abstruse  hypothesis  of  Warburton , 
whose  attempt  to  reduce  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid  into  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
F.leiisinian  mysteries,  tends  to  traduce  much  of 
>^'hat  is  sublimest  in  ancient  literature ,  and  to 
transform  one  of  the  grandest  combinations  of 
iheolog}'  and  poetry  into  a  mystic  representation 
of  a  quaint  mummery  (0. 

B. ▼111. 

Eternal  is  here  synonimous  with  immortal;  other- 
^ise  it  were,  not  unorthodox  as  Mr. Biagioli  ap- 
prehends (^\  but  a  gross  blunder  to  talk  oi  created^ 
things  being  eternal.  The  Angels  are  not  eternal^ 
for  they  had  a  beginning;  and  it  is  to  them  Dante 
alludes,  as  having  been  created  before  hell  or 
even  the  eaHh,  in  which  hell  is  situated.  It  is 
an  opinion  on  a  theological  question  once  much 

debated Origen  (3)  having  been  of  the  sentiment 

here  subscril>ed  to  by  Dante,  :uid  S.  Austin  holding 


(i ';  Gibbon .  Miscellaneous  work*.  xoX.  4.  p   4A;. 
;*.  Seroudo  i  Peripatelici  furuno  ali  eternn.  .  .  .  in  a  iini  roi  teologi 
Crittiani .  .  . 

Coineiito .  vol-  i.  p.  5o. 

(3.<  n»fl  ApXuy.  Lib.  i.  Cap  viii. 
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the  Angels  were  created  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  the  universe  (0. 


C  .— .^  IX. 

The  ptaise  of  sublimity  given  to  these  verses  is 
surely  of  a  better  taste  than  the  criticLsm  with 
which  that  praise  is  qualiQed.  'It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dante  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
inscription  on  the  infernal  gate  the  words  divine 
power  f  supreme  (visdorriy  and  first  love;  which  con- 
tain a  theological  definition  of  the  Trinity  .  That 
divine pover  SLud  supreme  ivisdoni  should  have  con- 
curred in  the  creation  of  the  place  of  woe  is  intel  • 
ligible;  but  the  addition  of  \\\e  first  love  cannot 
be  read  without  repugnance  (>)/  Now ,  I  think,  the 
paragraph  in  question  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
understood  as  conveying  a  position  of  dogmatical 
divinity ,  excepting  the  reader  prefers  so  to  under- 
stand it:  but  1  am  certiin  the  complex  idea  formed 
by  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and  love  is  of  the  very 
highest  strain  of  poetry:  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
be  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  abstract  for  a 
moment  any  one  of  those  three  attributes  from 
its  notion  of  Jehovah.  His  love  must  be  that  of 
universal  order  or  virtue  : 


(O  De  Civ.  Dei .  Lib.  viu.  aKGelli ,  sopra  lo  Inferno,  vol.  %,  p.  4cft« 
(9)  Si  Ton  en  excepts  ce.  seul  trait,  quelle  sublime  inicription! 
Hist.  Litt.  d'  Italie.  vol.  a.  p.  35. 
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•" He  must  delight  in  virtue 

And  that  which  He  deUghts  io  must  be  happy  (0. 

Then  if  it  be  liis  love  of  universal  order  that  maketh 
him  of  necessity  delight  iu  virtue,  and  if  what 
he  delighteth  in  must  be  happy  ;  is  it  not  an  ine- 
vitable consequehce  that  the  self-same  attribute 
must  make  vice  with  every  infringement  of  uni* 
versal  order  an  object  of  his  reprehension ,  and 
that  that  which  is  reprehended  by  him  must  be 
miserable?  They  are  the  opposite  but  incontestible 
effects  of  one  single  cause.  It  is  then  that  perfect, 
lK)undIess  love,  which  takes  in  the  whole  creation 
at  a  glance,  and  of  which  the  idea  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  justice,  which  ordains  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  recompense  of 
the  good:  and,  instead  of  objecting  to  the  inser- 
tion  of  that  truth  upon  the  infernal  gate  ,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  point  it  out  as  one  of  those 
sublime  and  rapid  intellectual  associations  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  rare  genius.  For  as  to  the 
theological  propriety  of  the  passage,  I  pn\sunie 
even  the  slight  reflection  just  made  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  it;  and  as  to  its  taste,  iha^f,  is  in  the 
best  taste,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
in  hand.  Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  entire 
|>oem,  but  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  Providence  (•) ? 
or  of  the  verses  we  are  considering,  but  to  inspire 
1  salutary  terror?  And  what  can  be  more  calcula- 

(0  Mr  Additon't  Cato  . 

{%)  Hell,  CoiBaMOt, Canto  i.p  li. 
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ted  to  do  both,  than  this  apposite  assertion  of  the 
Creator  s  infinite  benignity  on  the  very  spot  where 
vulgar  minds  might  incline  to  forget  it,  overwhelm- 
ed with  terror  on  the  threshold  of  the  abyss? 

benignity  that  is  conspicuous  throughout  all  his 
works ,  but  perhaps  no  where  more  strikingly 
30  than  here  where  we  are  constrained  to  confess , 
it  is  the  same  principle  of  immeasurable  love, 
which  prepares  everlasting  felicity  for  the  vir- 
tuous, that  consigns  the  guilty  to  hopeless  ago- 
ny .  To  recall  such  a  truth  in  such  circumstances 
is  to  rouse  the  fancy  and  understanding  to  the 
fullest  stretch  of  which  they  are  capable;  is  to  take 
in  at  one  view  all  that  we  can  imagine  of  heaven, 

hell,  and  God the  remotest  extremes  and  their 

common  centre:  and  thus  instead  of  lingering  on 
details  ,  we  are  engaged  to  collect  and  concentrate 

the  whole  resources  of  our  intellect joys  and 

iHroes,  delights  and  miseries, pleasure  and  suffering, 
every  thing  beautiful  or  hidepus,  most  magnificent 
or  most  abject,  in  fine  the  various  dissonant  effects 
of  which  the  most  fervid   brain  can  attain  any 

idea and,  referring  them  at  the  same  time  to 

their  Almighty  cause^  express  the  entire  in  a  single 
word,  hi^e,  the  love  that  is  illimitable,  the  love  of 
universal  order.  It  is  perhaps  this  very  phrase, 
first  /bi^e, which  the  French  scholar  disdains  to  trans- 
late ,  that  confers  the  most  peculiar  grandeur  on 

this  passage; a  passage  scarcely  inferior  to  any 

in  the  whole  Aeneid.  Its  terrific  denunciations  are 
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not  however  to  be  considered  applicable  to  every 
f       succeeding  scene  of  this  hell  of  Dante,  any  more 
than  the 

bellua  Lemae 

Horrendum  stridens  (0 

tod  those  other  monsters  are  to  that  of  Virgil  • 
Both  bards  seem  to  ha^e  put  their  Muses  to  an 
effort  in  order  to  render  the  entrance  into  the 
nether  realm  awful:  yet  both  of  them  intended  to 
represent  a  portion  of  that  realm  as  a  seat  of 
tranquillity^  to  which  they  could  not  have  meant 
that  anything  in  those  warning  sounds  should 
in  the  least  allude.  The  Elysium  of  the  one  (  the 
delicious  landscape  where  Marcellus  appeared  to 
his  renowned  ancestor  )  is  the  first  Circle  of  the 

other, the  calm,  lucid  rendezvous  of  multitudes 

of  exalted  sages  no  more  exposed  to  those  emotions 
which  ruffle  the  mind  *with  joy  or  sorrow.*  To  these 
Qo  threats  of  torment  can  be  directed ;  nor  even 
the  words  that  forbid  hope:  for  although  it  be  true 
that  their  destiny  is  in  general  irrevocably  fixed 
who  once  enter  hell,  yet  is  it  a  position  to  be  re- 
ceived with  limitations ;  at  least  in  the  Divine 
CoKBDT.From  that  circle,  or  hell-of-the-holy-fathers, 

• 

Scripture  informs  us  that  many  have  ascended  to 
Faradise  (  nor  of  the  Jewish  law  alone,  for  Job  was 
no  Jew)  who  had  lived  in  hope  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Messiah :  so  hope  did  exist  there  .  This  forces 

(1)  Aeadd.  Lib.  ti.  ▼.  sM- 
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on  us  the  premature  reflection ,  that  if  (  deserting 
the 'example  of  Virgil,  who  presents  us  with  none 
of  his  departed  worthies  among  the  Celestials)  Dan- 
te admits  of  multitudes  having  been  elevated  from 
the  Elysian  portion  of  hell  into  Paradise,  it  is  in 
justice  to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  a  subiimer 
fancy  in  him  individually*  as  to  the  march  of  the 
tvhole  age  towards  a  more  general  diffusion  of  ▼«• 
rious  intellectual  enjoyments,  which  Antiqui^ 
permitted  to  be  monopolized  by  a  few  of  its  most 

eminent  members  exclusively a  change  to  be 

attributed  entirely  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Moreover  Dante  now  enters  into  hell  with  full  hope- 
of  coming  out  again :  hope  then  does  exist  there. 
He  could  not  have  intended  so  glaring  a  contradic 
tion  between  his  words  and  actions,  as  to  prohi* 
bit  hope  to  a// who  enter,  at  the  moment  he  is 
himself  entering  with  the  brightest  hopes .  This 
horrible  inscription  then  is  not  addressed  to  all 
who  pass  the  infernal  gate;  but  to  the  inhabitants 

of  the  lower  portions  of  hell the  hell-of-the* 

damned.*  That  hell  is  within  the  centre  of  the 
earth,'  (  writes  Boccaccio  in  his  Genealogy  K^)^*ymB 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Pagans,  (  Res  alia 
terra  et  caligine  mersas )  but  of  illustrious  Chris- 
tians too;  and,  if  we  consider  that  the  throne  of 
the  Divinity  is  in  heaven,  from  which  the  centre 
of  our  earth  is  the  remotest  spot  of  the  universe, 

(0  Genealogia  Deor«  Lib.  i.  c.  xrr. 
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it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  describe  the  prison- 
house  of  the  guilty  as  subterranean ;  in  spite  of 
Cicero.'  That  in  Dante's  and  Boccaccio's  day  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  still  in   fashion ;  and 
that  in  consequence  our  globe  was  deemed  the 
centre,  or  inmost  kernel,  of  the  multifarious  uni- 
verse,  which  (  like  a  ball  containing  divers  balls ) 
spins  in  the  moveless,  empyreal  heaven,  I  have 
ahready  said  (0.  According  to  this  system,  the  only 
possible  mode  of  descending  from  the  surface  of 
this  sphere  that  we  inhabit,  were  to  descend  into 
it:  whence  it  follows,  that  to   some  region  sup- 
posed to  lie  within  it,  and  to  nothing  beside,  could 
the  sacred  scribes  of  either  the  old  or  the  new 
Testament  have  intended  to  refer,  when  they  told 
us  of  a  descent  from  earth  to  hell.  Herein  then 
necessarily  agreed  not  only  Virgil  and  ^some  illus- 
trious Christians,'  but  all  those  followers  of  Ptolemy 
who, as  poets,  imagined ,  or,  as  philosophers  and 
religionists ,  inculcated  the  actual  existence  of  an 
i);/^/7ux/ abode,—  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  or  Moslem. 
Milton  was  led  into  a  vague  and,  for  that  very  rea-> 
son,  a  sublimer  notion  by  the  revolution  which 
had  newly  taken  place  in  astronomy:  one  does  not 
see  whereabouts  he  fsincied  his  hell;  which  is  thus 
veiled  in  a  mystery  as  conducive  to  poetry ,  as  to 
reason  .  But  Dante  conformed  to  what  were  then 
the  undivided  sentiments  of  the  learned  \  and ,  in 

(1)  HcQ,  CoBinent.  Canto  ti-  p*  1^7. 
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placing  hell  within  the  earth',  did  no  more  than 
unite  the  popular  creed  with  the  astronomical 
principles  set  forth  by  the  best  among  bis  prede- 
cessors and  his  contemporaries  in  science  and 
literature . 

Tuque  invade  Tiam  .... 

Nunc  auimis  opus,  Aenea,  nunc  pectore  6rmo  (0. 

We  are  told  in  the  Convito,  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  what  is  the  good  of  the  intellect ,  viz: 
truth  (O.Here  theh  Jehovah,  the  welUspring 
truth ,  is  (lesigna]:ed  by  the  intellectual  Good;  whom 
the  wicked  have  lost  for  ever . 

I  cannot  assert  that  thi^  passage,  however  pow- 
erful, is  equal  to  this  fine  one  of  which  it  is  a 
evident  copy: 

Hinc  exaudiri  geniitiis  et  saeva  M>Dnre 
Verbera:  lum  stridor  fern  tractaeqiie  catenae. 
Consutit  Aeneas  strepiiuniqae  exterritus  hausit: 
Quas  scelerum  fi»cies?  O  virgo,  effare;  quibusve 
Urgentur  poenis?  Quis  tantus  plangor  ad  auras?  (3) 


(x)  Aeoeid.  lib.  vi.  ▼.  a6o. 

(a)  Siccome  il  Filosofo  Del  seslo  dell*  Ktica  dic«  che  il  Tero  h  il 
lie  deir  intelletto  .  Convito,  p.  96. 
(3)  Aeneid.  lib.  vi.  ▼.  5^7. 
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In  itie  copy  however  we  find  one  of  those  peculiar 
touches  which  Dante  seldom  fails  to  introduce 
into  his  roost  avowed  imitations  of  the  classics , 

the  ^sound  of  hands* 

Voci  alto  e  fioche  e  suon  di  man  con  elle  ^— * 
a  figure  not  inferior  to  any  in  his  original,  and  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  scriptural  ^/r/V/orJe/i/ii//72. 

C.  ■         zzxii. 

Error  instead  of  horror  is  the  usual  reading; 
Init  I  am  induced  to  adopt   the   latter  without 
i^serve,  not  because  it  seems  to  me  the  roost  intel* 
iigible  and  poetical ,  and  much  less  because  it  is 
authorized  by  Velutello  and  Lombardi,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Gary,  (for  these  would  be  to  me  no  authorities 
^t  all,  when  opposed  to   the  Academy)  but  on 
^^hat  I  take  to  be  the  very  best,  possible  authori- 
ty«  that  of  Boccaccio  (0:  and  I  am  surprised 

^I.  Riagioli*s  good  taste  did  not  rather  make  him 

«lo  so  too  than  praise  the  expression  of  ^  binding 

the  head  with  error/  which  is  surely  more  abstruse 

than  beautiful  (*).   But  people  are  so  prone  to 

discover  beauties  in  what  they  can't  understand! 

H.    ■  ZSXTII. 

It  is  the  nature  of  our  poets  hell  to  become 
worse  in  torment  the  farther  you  descend;  circles 


^t)  CcMoenlo.  Vol.  i    p.  l4^■ 
>,  Id.  %ol.  I.  p.  S3. 
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after  circles  deepening  in  horror  as  they  narrow 
down  towards  the  focus  of  the  pit,  where  Lucifer 
is  impaled .  Thus  we  shall  find  the  first  Circle  an 
Elysian  abode;  and  the  circles  immediately  fol- 
lowing places  of  sorrow,  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  of 
excessive  torment,  nor  altogether  unallayed  by  a 
residue  of  human  feelings.  But  to  this  system  the 
vestibule  is  an  exception ;  for  in  it  we  find  suffer- 
ings so  severe,  that  those  exposed  to  them  would 
prefer  to  undergo  any  others .  Why  such  an  ano- 
maly? It  is  indeed  an  imitation  of  Virgil ,  whose 
crowd  of  unburied  ghosts  wander  undistinguished 
**  Just  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell :  " 

Hsec  omnis  quam  cernis  inops  inhumataque  turba  est 
Matres  atque  viri  defunctaque  corpora  vita 
Magnanimum  herouin,  piieri  inupta^iie  puellae  (>). 

But  Virgil  had  formed  uo  graduated  scale  of  descen 
and  corresponding  woe;  he  had  not  laid  out  hi 
infernal  region  like  an  amphitheatre  increasin 
in  torment  step  by  step  as  you  go  down  to  it 
areua:  and  therefore  nothing  prevented  his  shift 
ing  the  scenes  as  chance  or  fency  dictated :  so  that^ 
he  even  represented  in  separate  portions  that. 
region  which,  consisting  not  of  eternal  but  expia* 
tory  punishments,  forms  in  substance  but  one 
indivisible  state  answering,  as  I  have  said(a),  to  the- 
Purgatory  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  entered 

(i)  Acneid.  Lib.  vi   v.  3o5, 

(a)  Hell,  Comment.  Canto  II.  p.  i38. 
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some  of  them,  viz:  where  Xhe/abo  damnati  are  to  be 
wen  ——  and  such  ^sprojecere  dnimas  — —  and  the 

kgerUes  campi and  the  aiva  quce  bello  clari 

fiequentant before  Elysium ;  and  some  of  them 

after  it,  viz:  those  where  souls  exercentur ptenis 

and  where  some,  after  drinking  of  Lethe,  are  con- 
demned to  return  and  live  again  on  earth, 

vhich  is  only  another  kind  of  purgation.  Dante  did 
not  allow  himself  the  same  liberty;  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  him  was  to  exhibit  liitterer  sights  the  lower 
lie  proceeded ;  the  more  profound  the  circle,  the 
more  aggravated  the  guilt  and  anguish.  Why  then 
thus  infringe  it  at  the  very  outset  ?  It  is  the  only 
iostance  in  which  be  does  so:  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  natural  order ,  and  therefore  a  peculiar  mark 
^f  degradation .  It  was  intended  for  those  pusilla- 
nimous  egoists  upon  whom  our  republican  poet 
>as  desirous  of  afQxing  the  brand  of  consummate 
opprobrium.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  do  so  in 
aoy  circle  of  hell :  for  in  the  upper  ones  there 
were  too  good  company  for  them  and  the  inflictions 
were  not  severe  enough ;  while  in  the  profound 
abyss  it  were  not  easy  to  deprive  them  of  some- 
thiog  of  the  dignity  inseparable  from  great  en-* 

durance 

For  it  were  glory  there  to  dwell  • 
1*0  place  them  in  this  hellish  outskirt ,  devoured 
hy  vermin  and  with  such  a  sense  of  their  degraded 
^tale  that  they  would  rather  undergo*  any  curse 
heside;  and  to  consign   them  for  ever  to  those 
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miserable  demons,  who  once  were  that  class  of 
angels  represented  by  the  then  popular  theolo* 
gians  as  having  been  neutral  in  the  celestial  war 
(  unfaithful  to  their  Maker,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  cowardly  to  join  with  Satan)  was  perhaps  the 
sole  invention  completely  answering  his  purpose: 
the  unnatural  punishment  of  an  unnatural  crime. 
The  miserable  crowds  on  the  infernal  frontier  in 
the  Aeneid  are  expiating  no  errors  of  their  own  ^ 
but  the  chance,  or  negligence,  which  leaves  their 

bodies  without  burial: an  instance  of  the  an- 

cientness  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
living  may  have  some  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  the  dead .  But  those  condemned  by  Dante  to  a 
similar  doom  in  the  same  place  are  far  from  being* 
displayed  as  objects  of  pity;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
are  guilty  of  the  sin  most  irremissible  in  the  eye 

of  a  legislator selfishness.  To  whatever  extent' 

Aloutesquieu  be  right  in  affirming  that  without 
much  virtue  there  is  no  freedom,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  without  great  public  spirit  no  popular 

government  can  long  subsist a  pure  demo* 

cracy  not  one  moment.  A  law  of  Solon  pronoun- 
ced death  against  the  citizen  who  should  retire 
into  his  house  during  a  tumult  in  the  streets.  Of 
all  treasons  neutrality  was  declared  the  worst ;  fac- 
tious demagogues  were  to  be  easily  pardoned,  but 
temporizing  politicians  never.  That  wise  man  saw 
that  to  violence  and  ambition  there  was  a  remedy, 
but  that  luke*>warmness  deprived  society  of  its  vital 
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principle;  and  that  in  no  State  worth  preserving 
the  evilininded  are  numerous  enough  to  be  very 
dangerous,  if  the  welUdisposed  are  alert  and  bold. 
To  be  persuaded  of  this  Dante  had  as  good  reason 
as  Solon  could  have :  they  were  both  chiefs  for  a 
season  of  iheir  native  lands,  and  were  both  badly 
requited  (i;  nor  was  it  a  less  arduous  undertaking  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  stormy  Florence,  than  to  legis- 
late for  Athens.  Nothing  but  an  uncommon  share  of 
widely  diffused  patriotism  could  have  long  preserv- 
ed the  valuable   institutions  of  either  of  those 
cities;  and  therefore  their  sage  leaders  by  every 
means  in  their  power  laboured  to  foster  it.  Yet 
the  verity  of  which  they  had  so  clear  an  appre- 
bension  belonged  not  to  their  own  commonwealths 
alone,  but  to  all  times  and  countries:  nor  is  it 
indeed  merely  political,  but  a  general  position  of 
ethics.  When  Man,  permitting  his  passions   to 
overwhelm  his  reason,  falls  into  vice,  the  light  of 
his  understanding  is  misdirected,  or  perhaps  dim- 
med, but  not  extinguished  ;  he  may  be  reclaimed 
from  his  errors  and  that  flame  again  hallowed  may 
beam  with  even  more  than  its  pristine  beauty  : 
but  when  selfishness  has  debauched  the  mind  the 
very  passions  (which  are  less  ignoble)  die,  and 
the  intellectual  spark  is  quenched;  that  fountain 
of  life  is  not  muddied,  bu*t  dried  up .  It  is  a  melan* 
choly  fact  of  which  the  Creator  himself  informs 
us,  ^M  would  tiiou  wert  cold  or  hot;  but  because 

(i)  Botli  died  in  exile . 
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thou  art  luke*warni,and  neither  cold  uor  hot,  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth  fO. " 

The  principle,  on  which  it  is  our  duly  to  act,  is 
the  same  by  whatever  phrase  it  may  be  designated, 
whether  by  enlightened  selWove,  or  charity:  it  is 
an  active  persuasion  that  our  least  valuable  quality 
is  our  individuality  —  that,  like  the  minor  wheels 
of  a  watch,  we  should  be  most  prized  not  for  our 
own  insignificant  worth ,  but  for  our  contributing 

towards  an  excellent  aggregate and,  in  short, 

that  we  are  all  part^  of  one  whole  and  tend  to 
one  end  ;  that  no  individual  advantage  should 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  universal  good, 
and  that,  in  fact,  such  mere  individual  advanta* 
ges  are  always  a  fallacy,  from  their  being  either 
very  instable  or  quite  imaginary:  it  is  an  habitual 
preference  of  general  to  particular  interests,  of 
permanent  to  temporary,  from  a  conviction  that 
in  reality  the  general  and  particular  interests  must 
be  the  same  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  that 
none  who  endeavour  to  advance  the  mighty  plan 
of  Providence  can  eventually  be  losers;  since  their 
account  shall  be  equitably  wound  up ,  probably 
even  in  this  life  (if  not  exteriorly,  yet  interiorly 
by  the  remuneration  of  conscience) ;  but  that  in 
case  it  be  not  so  here,  it  must  be  so  some  way  or 
other  hereafter .  ~  It  is  this  principle  which 
produces-self-devotedness,  the  virtuous  sentiment 

(i)  Rev.  C  III.  V.  i5— 6 
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vrhence  we  may  derive  almost  every  great  or  good 
action  that  has  ever   been   executed  ;   while  its 
opposite  vice,  selfishness,  is,  I  repeat,  the  moral 
and  political  sin  beyond  redemption.  By  others 
this  may   be  discussed  theoretically  and  quietly 
in  their  closets :  but  our  Danle  had  it  practically 
in  view   from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life 
to  bis  decease;  and  that  base  cowardice  of  pre-- 
fenring  private  security  to  the  national  felicity, 
which  he  severely  stigmatised  in  the  present  Canto 
brought  Florence  during  his  own  career  to  much 
shame  and  anguish,  and  in  process  of  time  to 
slavery .  Freedom   indeed  knows  no  other  such 
bane.  We  rail  at  parties,  (  and  degenerated  into 
such  sanguinary  factions  as  the  Guelphs  and,  Chi- 
bellines  they  certainly  are  odious,  though  even  they 
are  perhaps  less  so ,  than  the  ungenerous  torpor 
which  has  replaced  them  in  Italy  )  yet  are  parties 
the  very  life-spring  of  a  popular  government.  A 
|>artisan  may  be  a  sterling  p.itriot:  and  he  should 
be  judged  less  on  a  minute  dissection  of  his  votes, 
than  on  the  avowed  system  of  his  party.  Such  a 
man  will  ponder  long  before  he  espouses  any;  and^ 
on  the  recurrence  of  some  paramount  question 
involving  the  existence  of  the  State,  will  put  his 
judgment  to  a   new   trial :   but    he  will   not  be 
unsteady,  nor,  under  the  pretence  of  indepen- 
den<*e  ,  discover  an  indifTerence  more  dangerous 
ih.in  the  machinations  of  traitors  and  parasites; 
and,  estimating  too  highly  for  trifling  the  siiurlity 
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of  his  civil  uuioii,  he  will  sacrifice  to  it  many  mi- 
nor considerations, will  occasionally  through 

deference  to  his  associates  change  his  own  opinion, 
and  even  sometimes  act  against  it,  rather  than 
desert  those  on  whom  (although  they  may  decide 
erroneously  on  certain  points )  he  believes  that  his 
country  may,  in  the  main,  best  rely.  These  sen- 
timents were  so  rooted  in  the  breast  of  our  phi* 
losophical  poet,  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself 
from  venting  them  in  the  very  place  where  it  was 
most  dangerous,  as  well  as  most  useless  to  do  so, 
in  the  papal  court.  It  was  during  one  of  his  journeys 
through  France  that  visiting  Clement  V.  at  Avignon 
and  being  permitted  to  be  present  at  a  consistory, 
he  felt  so  indignant  at  the  craft  and  un«citizeo- 
like  tergiversation  of  the  Cardinals ,  that ,  rising 
up,  he  impetuously  apostrophised  them  in  the 
verses  which  we  are  commenting,  and  left  the 
city  (0 . 

(i)  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod.  1016.  It  was  this  aathority  which  eaablfd 
me  (  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  1.  p.  48.  )  to  Ox  the  date  of  hit  jooroeT 
into  France.  For  Clement  V.  died  in  April  i3i4;  to  it  most  hate 
preceded  that;  and  on  the  other  faiud,  a  letter  of  Dante's  shows  he 
had  not  yet  left  Venice  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  i3f3;  it  mast  then 
have  been  between  these  periods:  for  Clement's  pontificate  began 
subsequently  to  Dante*s  exile  in  i3o2,  from  which  to  his  letter  in 
i3i3,  we  trace  him  too  rapidly  up  and  down  Italy  to  allow  time  for 
any  long  journey  beyond  the  Alpn  .  That  he  made  one  visit  to  France 
during  his  exile  is  then  sure,  and  that  it  was  on  the  same  occasion  be 
went  into  blngland  is  probable;  but  not  certain ,  for  he  was  in  France 
pre?ioii4  to  bis  exile  and  in  the  quality  of  Florentine  ambassador. 
Tbat  he  filled  that  embassy  is  asserted  by  too  good  an  authority  to 
admit  of  doubt;  aud  Maneiti  assures  us  tbat  when  be  went  there  dpriof 
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Although  Milton  did  not  employ  the  notion  of 
angels  that  were  neuter  in  the  celestial  war,  I 
cannot  think  that  Dante  was  wrong  in  availing 
himself  of  what  was  then  a  vulgar  credence  built 
on  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  ingenious 
and  learned,  but  whimsical  Origen .  The  summary 
of  his  doctrine  is,  that  of  the  angels  who  neither 
joined  God  nor  Lucifer  there  are  three  divisions 

one  inhabiting  the  stormy  air,  another  the 

hellish  vestibule ,  and  the  third  an  outskirt  of 
Psaradise .  These  last ,  he  says,  come  down  from 
their  station  and  return  to  it  successively,  until 
the  Creator  has  finally  determined  on  their  eternal 
lot ;  and  are  indeed  our  souls  that  are  employed 
to  animate  our  bodies  for  a  while,  and  ascend 
back  into  Paradise  when  our  bodies  die  >>).  This 
third  position  of  Origens  was  condemned   by  a 

bit  exile  it  was  in  no  public  capacity,  but  solely  for  tbe  purpose  of 

•tod J  —  •ladiomni  domtazat  g;ratia  .  Bib.  Laurenuana.  Plut.  lxiii, 

God.  3o. 
(i )  Aa  for  tbe  bad  AogeU  wbo  inliftbit  tbe  foggy  air  -^  (y  rta  Ta^ff 

rourw  XCU  in^ytlv  alft  —  be  (Jetcribet  tbem  aa  very  vampires , 
Imsg  OB  blood  and  greasy  funes,  to  catcb  at  wbicb  ihey  Idrk  aboat 
tbe  eartb;  for  tbese  noxious  tobsuocet  are  tbe  natural  aliments  without 
wbicb « tbey  could  not  subsist  ^  xaroXXifXwv  Tpo^Kmr  roii  cwpoafv 
avrctfv:  and  even  bis  commentator  and  critic,  S.  Jerome,  is  of  a 
similar  opinion  as  to  their  freding  on  blood  and  urfal  ^pasci  et  A;igi- 
naricmore.  Elff  Mapri-ptov.  Par.  45.  Aristopbanes  bas  no  belter 
|iart#*«qoe  on  Platonisni  than  these  onintentiunal  ones. 

7\ 
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general  Council  (0,  and  so  Dante  does  not  employ 
it;  but  both  the  former  he  does,  (  the  second  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  the  first  hereafter  (») ) 
because  neither  of  them  were  ever  decliared  hete- 
rodox, but  were  followed  by  many  esteemed  ancient 

Divines; although  1  understand  they  aire  not 

fashionable  among  modern  ones,  but  have  been 
generally  superseded  by  the  opinion  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  cdnsigns  all  the  unfaithful  spirits 
without  exception  to  the  same  fate  as  their  leader, 
Satan  (}).  If  the  destinies  of  those  aerial  creatures  be 
representative  of  such  as  await  ourselves,  if  Michael 
and  his  saints  bear  resemblance  both  in  conduct 
and  its  reward  to  the  followers  of  virtue,  and  the 
guilty  be  realizations  of  Satan  •  and  Belzebub,  it 
'  appears  to  me  that  the  imagining  of  an  interme- 
diate class  ^  whose  only  allegiance  was  not  to 
rebel'  and  who  are  objects  of  scorn  both  to  heaven 
and  to  hell,  was  to  give  no  unnatural  type  of  those 
ignominious  mortals,  who  are  so  poisonous  to 
society  and  so  hateful  to  their  Maker. 

K.  XLII. 

1  follow  the  interpretation  of  Monti  and  Biagio 
li  (4)  that  those  despicable  spirits  were  not 


(i)  That  of  ConsUDtinople,  in  553. —  Gibbon  .  Decline  and  Fall. 
Tol.  vin.  p.  5a7.  —  Andr^.  Letteratura.  vol.  vi.  p.  35. 
(^)  Purg.  Canto  v. 

(3)  D.  Tom.  Aqnini.  Son.  p.  a.  dis.  3.  and  4. 

(4)  Questa  spiegazione  si  mauifesta  pel  semplice  cottrutto  regolafft 
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coQsigoecI  to  the  bottomless  pit ,  because  their 
presence  there  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  glory  in  which  the  wicked  but  yet  mighty 
6euds  dwell.  This,  in  fact,  is  both  the  most  literal 
construction  of  the  passage ,  as  well  as  what  best 
agrees  with  the  context;  and  it  prepares  the  reader 
for  that  sublime  picture  of  Satanic  majesty,  of 
which  we  shall  see  Dante  was  the  inventor,  and 
Milton  the  noble  imitator.  The  commoner  expla* 
nation  is  given  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Gary's  page  cor- 
rectly (^^I^st  the  rebellious  angels  should  exult  at 
seeing  those  who  were  neutral  and  therefore  less 
guilty,  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  with 
themselves**}:  but  in  his  translation  that  gentle- 
man is  wrong;  for  his  verses  ai*e  unsusceptible  (5f 
the  meaning  which  is  probably  the  true,  but  is  cer- 
tainly the  literal  one.  Word  for  word  the  line 
is  — —  Because  the  wicked  could  acquire  no  glorjr 
from  ihem;  and  this  is  metamorphosed  by  him  into 
what  seems  diametrically  opposite,  viz:  that  their 

presence  upouid  confer  glory  on  the  wicked 

^^  Lest  th'  accursed  tribe 
Should  glory  thence  widi  exultation  vaio." 


Vii^il,  whom  we  shall  find  almost  continually 

del  tcflo,  i1  qaalt  ai  h  quetto:  perck^  gii  Angeli  rei  non  aprehhero  al^ 
cmmm  glofim  neUm  comfmgnia  Ji  tui.  Comento  vol.  i.  p.  55.  —  It  may 
•oC  be  ftuperflout  to  obtenre  that  aicuna  io  the  text  meaot  none,  niu- 
mm,  ID  coawqueoce  of  briog  proceJed  by  the  particJe  o^.  See  Vo« 
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exciting ,  rather  than  repressing  the  curiosity  of 
his  pupil,  had  told  him  not  to  mis-employ  his  time 
in  enquiring  about  these  crowds;  for  that  they 
were  unworthy  his  attention  — .^look  and  along*. 
In  this  he  is  obeyed;  and  of  the  innumerable  mul- 
titudes that  run  round  after  the  flag  (  whose  whirl* 
ing  is  no  bad  emblem  of  their  worthless  levity ), 
only  one  individual  is  in  any  way  noticed,  and 
even  that  one  without  deigning  to  state  his  name. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  person  meant; 
although  some  modems  have  (  as  usual  )  done 
their  best  to  render  it  so .  Dante  speaks  of  one 
whom,  having  been  personally  known  to  him,  he 

recognises  at  the  first  glance ebbi  riconosciu- 

to ;  and  who  had  renounced  some  elevated  post 

through  baseness  of  spirit fece  il  gran  rifiuto 

per  viltk .  Now  the  only  renunciation  of  any  thing 
meriting  the  epithet  greats  during  the  life  of  Dan- 
te, was  that  of  the  Pap^c^  by  Celestine  V aa 

individual  whom  he  must  have  seen  frequently. 
This  were  enough,  if  we  had  not  (  which  we  have ) 
the  direct  evidence  of  Dante's  own  children,  and 
of  all  the  earliest  of  the  commentators;  for  it  is 
only  from  the  Imolese  downwards  that  there  are 
any  doubts  suggested  • 

On  the  fourth  of  April  1 29a  died  Nicholas  IV,  and 
left  the  sacred  college  in  alarming  confusion  to 
the  scandal  of  all  Christians ;  bat,  above  the  rest, 
of  the  Italians  ,  who  were  not  only  religiously 
interested  but  politically.  Nothing,  I  think  presents 
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a  more  piteous  spectacle  than  their  country  then 

did.  Civil  discord  at  its  most  cruel  height every 

State,  every  town,  every  family  in  dissension 

uearly  one  half  of  the  population  ejected  from 
their  homes  and  living  openly  by  rapine  —  every 
castle  become  a  fortress ,  every  house  a  tower,  no 

law  but  the  sword treasons,  rapes,  robberies, 

slaughter  in  fine  in  every  imaginable  form  almost 
deprive  Italy  at  that  period  of  the  appearance  of 
a  nation  of  rational  beings.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  remedy  half  so  plausible  in  that  convulsive 
paroxysm  of  society  as  the  election  to  the  Popedom 
of  a  good  ^nd  able  man ,  who  should  change  the 
impious  system  introduced  by  many  of  his  pre* 
decessors,  and,  instead  of  fomenting,  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  factions  of  the  Giielphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines,  and  re-establish  something  like  law  and 
morals.  To  succeed  in  this  it  was  also  necessary 
that  he  should  be  an  Italian  :  and  to  engage  the 
conclave  to  close  so  shameful  an  interregnum  in 
the  Church  by  making  such  an  election,  our  poet 
(who,althoughonlyin  his  twenty-eighth  year(Oand 
io  the  freshness  of  mourning  for  his  Beatrice,  had 
been  already  on  several  important  embassies  and, 
amongst  other  places,  at  Rome )  directed  a  solemn 
letter  to  the  Cardinals  (*).  Whether  this  awakened 

(i)  Hell.  Coanneot.  Ctoto  ii.  p.  i33. 

(«)  ffegrt .  lit.  Serin.  Fior.  ^  This  teemt  to  have  been  nokiiown  to 
StMBoodi  (  Hilt,  det  llepabliqaet  ItaliraoM.  Tome  it-  p.  7)  — it«.  ) 
wbuM  •eooottt  of  Daote,  otherwise  not  very  inexact ,  it  oliKored  by 
m  tfcaory  to  be  topported  againsC  im(jra|abU  tcttimooy . 
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their  consciences,  or  that  the  majority  had  abvadjr 
become  ashamed  of  their  ambitious  dbputes ,  or 
that  it  entered  into  the  scheme  of  one  of  them  to 
insure  his  own  preferment  by  deferring  it  £or  a 
few  months  y  or  that  they  were  terrified  by  the 
Roman  fever  of  which  several  of  them  had  already 
died  and  of  which  others  were  ill,——  their  votes 
were  at  length  united  in  favour  of  Peter  Morrone, 
a  hermit  of  &ir  reputation ;  who  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  1294,  assumed  the  mantle  by  the  title  of 
Celestine  V.  Great  was  the  satisfaction  caused  by 
this  event,  and  our  author  joined  in  it  most  cor- 
dially; not  only  on  account  of  Peters  blameless 
manners,  but  also  because  thus  seemed  baffled 
the  wiles  of  one  of  the  purpled  candidates,  whose 
foul  conduct  and  guilty  principles  could  not  by 
any  mask  have  been  entirely  concealed  from  so 
penetrating  an  eye  as  Dante's.  Three  dignitaries  ('^ 


(1)  An  Archbishop,  and  two  bishops.  The  mode  of  his  nominatioii 
is  a  good  example  of  what  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  ike  uncertain  bfemth  of  m 
Conclave,  Cardinal  Latino  having  told  his  brethern  one  day  that. a 
holy  man  had  had  a  dream  that  they  should  all  die  before  two  months 
unless  they  agreed  on  sbme  one  to  fill  the  Tacant  chair  of  S.  Peter* 
he  who  was  afterwards  Boniface  VHl  replied  sueeringly '  1  suppose  this 
is  one  of  the  Tisions  of  your  Peter  Bdorrone .'  ^  It  is  '(  answered  Lati- 
no) <  and  the  revelation  thus  made  to  that  man  of  God  proves  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy-ghost  render  him  worthy  to  rule  over  the  faithful:*-** 
on  which  he  was  voted  Pope .  The  threat  of  death  to  men  who  had  seen 
their  companions  expire  and  were  themselves  ill  of  the  same  fever  had 
no  doubt  much  effect ;  but  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  a  plot  of  Bo- 
niface VIII,  who,  not  being  able  to  gain  his  election  at  that  moment, 
had  formed  a  plan  of  insuring  it  shortly  after .  Sismondi .  Hist  des 
Bepub.  Ital.  Vol.  jv.  p.  76. 
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were  sent  ia  procession  to  the  mountain  where 
the  hermit  had  his  cell  to  inform  him  of  his  elec- 
tion, and,  when  the  poor  mendicant  in  astonish- 
ment at  their  rank  would  have  prostrated  himself 
at  their  feet,  they  flung  thems^ves  down  at  his 
to  crave  a  benediction  from  his  Holiness;  innu* 
inerable  were  the  crowds  that  flocked  along  the 
roads  leading  to  his  retirement  (0;  as  he  past,  all 
bent  their  knees  before  him,  many  from  reverence 
for  his  sacred  character,  and  some  too  from  wonder 
at  seeing  a  beggar  transformed  into  a  Monarch ; 
and ,  that  his  entry  into  the  decorated  streets  of 
Aquila  might  want  no  possible  brilliancy  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil,  two  troops  of  royal  guards  in  various 
and  rich  uniforms,  and  mounted  on  caparisoned 
horses  of  the  two  finest  breeds  of  the  south  and 
north  of  Europe,  were  superadded  to  the  usual 
costly  ones  of  the  Papacy;  and ,  while  the  ass,  on 
which  the  ^servant  of  the  servants  of  God*  rode, 
proceeded  in  stow  pomp  amid  Princes  and  Bishops 
and  Cardinals,  to  the  sound  of  every  kind  of  sweet 
music  and  amid  clouds  of  incense,  over  a  cnrpet 
of  flowers  profusely  strewed  by  white-robed  youths 
in  many  vivid  emblematic  patterns,  (the  balconies 
overflowing  with  groups  of  the  noblest  and  most 


(i)  to  fact  It  wat  tbey  prpTented  hit  escape:  for  hit  first  impuli^e  wag 
to  ruo  away ;  bnt  findiog  every  aveooe  crowded  ,  be  was  compelled 
to  retora  In  hit  cell.  He  iodeed  appears  to  have  been  a  nan  of  il  e 
«eakeflt  iBiellecta;  to  that  Boccaccio  calli  him  hoomo  idiota  .  Comt*ii* 
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beautiful  Italtan  ladies  )  its  bridle  was  held  by  two 
crowned  heads,  those  of  Naples  and  of  Hungary. 
But  this  universal  gladness,  and  ail  the  food  spe- 
culations on  the  virtue  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the 
calm  it  was  to  diffuse  from  the  Alps  to  the  Faro, 
were  soon  found  fallacious^  His  only  considerable 
actions  were  both  of  eminent  detriment  to  his 

country the  creation  of  i^  Cardinals,  almost 

all  Frenchmen ,  in  order  to  flatter  Charles  U  of 
Naples;  and  a  law  in  favour  of  a  Pope's  abdicating 
which  had  always  been  held  impossible .  llie  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  former  not  long  after  was 
the  removal  of  the  Papal  court  to  Avignon :  and  as 
to  the  latter,  though  not  calculated  indeed  to  give 
often  rise  to  abuse,  in  Celestine's  case  it  did:  for 
he  availed  himself  of  it  immediately,  and  after  onlj 
five  months  Pontificate  set  out  to  return  to  his 
hermitage  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  12194; 
le;iving  the  Church  as  a  defenceless  prey  to  the 

rapacity  of  his  importunate  successor to  the 

Cardinal  whom  Dante  had  feared  so  much,  and 
whom  writers  agree  in  depicting  as  a  monster  of 
avarice  and  pride;  so  that  even  the  devout  Imolese 
says  of  him :  ^  and  to  avow  the  truth  he  was  a  mag- 
nanimous sinner  (0/  This  abdication  being  how- 
ever considered  of  most  dubious  orthodoxy,  the 
Cardinal  in  question,  ( Caetan  )  who  took  the  title 


(O  Et  de  r^i  veritiite  fult  magntDimas  peccator.  Com.  ap    Mar. 
Antiq.  Ital.  Vol   i.  p.  10I9. 
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of  BoDi£ioe  Villi  was  for  some  time  generally  con- 
sidered an  antipope .  Most  men  disapproved  of  the 
abdication  on  the  score  of  its  being  an  innovation ; 
and  even  those  who  attributed  infallibility  to  the 
Popes  in  other  respects,  denied  it  to  them  here  • 
But  to  such  as  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
behind  the  scenes,  the  abdication  was  invalid  on 
a  stronger  plea  — ^  the  fraud  by  which  it  had  been 
obtained .  From  the  moment  of  Celestine*s  acces- 
sioot  Cardinal  Caetan  attached  himself  to  his  per- 
son; scarcely  leaving  him  for  an  instant  either  by 
night  or  day  «— «-  for  he  even  slept  in  the  same 
chamber  (0  ——  he  endeavoured  by  every  means 
to  pby  upon  the  Pontiffs  infirmities;  so  that  he 
att  last  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  his 
'weak  understanding,  and  employed  it  in  a  way 
to  render  the  holy  Father  ridiculous  as  well  as 
miserable .  By  his  advice  Charles  II  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  his  request  for  twelve  new  Cardinals. 
After  which,  the  purpled  conspirator,  seeing  his 
companions  repentant  for  their  choice,  undertook 
to  engage  Celestine  to  abdicate,  if  they  promised 
to  elect  whomsoever  he ,  the  Cardinal ,  should 
point  out —»a  proposition  that  was  universally 
agreed  to.  Nor  content  with  this,  he  waited  upon 
Charles  II  one  night,  and ,  fearing  he  might  op- 
pose his  election  ,  said  to  him  :  ^  Sire ,  your  Pope 


(1)  .  .  .  habiundo  di  dk  e  di  oolte  oon  loi,  perch^  il  Papa  ti  fidi- 
w%  Bulio  di  Ini .  Bull .  CmbcoIo  .  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod.  too6. 
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Celestine  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  serve 
you,  but  does  not  know  how;  put  me  in  his  place 
and,  besides  the  will  and  the  power ,  111  know  how 
to  be  useful  to  you.  (0  "  The  Simonical  bargain  was 
struck;  and  the  twelve  new-made  Cardinals  were 
to  give  him  their  votes  .  The  probability  is  that 
this  entire  plan  was  in  Caetan's  head  even  previous 
to  the  nomination  of  Morrone .  There  now  only 
remained  to  prevail  on  him  to  abdicate.  From  his 
installation ,  his  timidity  and  scruples  had  been 
sedulously  fomented  by  the  wily  Cardinal;  who, 
far  from  engaging  him  to  preside  in  the  Consislo* 
ry,  encouraged  him  to  shut  himself  up  for  the 
roost  part  of  every  day  in  a  cell  which  he  had  built 
in  the  Palace  in  resemblance  of  his  hermitage  on 
the  mountain  W;  as  if  the  only  way  to  save  his 
soul  was  to  retire  from  the  Court,  instead  of  la- 
bouring to  reform  it. The  Cardinal,  with  the  most 
affected  tenderness  and  piety,  never  ceased  intreat- 
ing  him  to  reflect  on  his  weakness  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  how  impossible  it  were  for  his  slight 
shoulders  to  bear  up  with  the  public  burthens , 
or  for  such  a  feeble  hand  to  curb  the  Simony  and 

all  the  inordinate  vices  of  the  sacred  College; 

and  not  only  unvealing  to  him  the  foibles,  perhaps 
crimes,  of  his  ecclesiastical  courtiers ,  but  even 


(i)  Gio.  Villani.  Lib.  tiu.  Cap.<S.  —  Sitmoodi.  Hist  det  Republiqsrt 
ItaL.  vol.  !▼.  p.  79. 

(a)  .  .  .  arctam  et  eremelicam  ramfrulam  .... 
Bcnvenati  Im.  Com.  ap.  Mur*  Autiq.  ItaL.  T.  i.  p*  io38. 
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odious  cares  of  business,  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
tranquiUtly  and  innocence  uf  his  eremitic:U  life  , 
he  at  last  cajoled  the  tremhhiig  Pontifif  into  the 
•■ftuiiig  of  the  Bnll  of  alidicatiun.  Nor  were  moral 

constderationn  alone  employed as  if  salvation 

were  incompatible  with  the  guidance  of  a  realm 
wlielber  spiritual  or  temporal;  the  chronicles  of 
the  time  enumerate  ihe  tacetious  mechanical  cun* 
trivance»  to  which  his  linjinence  had  recourse  in 
onlcr  to  dnpe  his  lligh-priest  and  sovereign  (u . 
This  he  Hid:  and.  in  a  full  meeting  of  Cardinnis, 
Celestine  liking  lite  Papal  crown  from  his  head, 
-and  laying  down  the  mantle,  solemnly  ahdicaled 
bis  high  station  .  Scarcely  had  Ihc  mantle  left  his 
llaad,  when  Cardinal  Caetan  took  it  np ;  and, 
ffrrainding  the  by-staiidera  of  their  promise,  be 
juked  whether  they  remained  faithful  to  it,  aod 
would  elect  that  man  Pope  on  whom  he  should 
»put  ibe  mantle?  Tbey  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 


(■]  Awoopt  o(b«ri  WIS  ID  ipptrilian  nf  pret«adFd  (ngrU,  obilc 
iti*  Evinfm  rowed  ihroofth*  ■(irakiag-irDiupri' abdicate! Cdnlinr, 
'  il  wai  ■  f  uicf  frum  liu*ea .  Glngiiiur  (  l(>u  LIti. 
l^luli*.  Vol.  >.  p.iaS)clte«iIie  P«coroii«  <Gior.  XIU  Nt».  i.)  for 
lwM«  lli*l  it  »*■  oaltcr  of  rral  h'Mory  ,  b«fai«  It 
lavellim.  Axoon  ■■  thn  lilr  •»<  hrnit«d,lb«  *hoU 

B~  W  Ibplaa  -nl  tn  a  body  l»  oojurr  b..  IIoI.um.  i.oi  io  .bd.- 

p^air  >oMa  irai  coD*idcr«d  Ifh  impnuita  ibau  uur  diraclljp 
h|fct.  Mr.  C*ry  i*iD«t«el :  tillt  diin  nul  m*ao  •*  htitr  Jalr  "* 
B|bMa*aa  of  Hinl  io  geoeral;  nol  inciia<».  bul  cnlt  wa*  «■- 
Kna  lb*  hMd  mhar  iban  b«»t  of  CakatUw  thMfajl»j._ 
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some  perhaps  inveigled  by  £ilse ,  and  private 
promises  in  favour  of  themselvM ,  and  others  pre- 
pared to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  decide ,  in 
obedience  to  their  patron,  Charles  II}  but  none 
surely  suspecting  what  was  to  succeed ,  and  that 
one  hithcfrto  known  for  the  most  fawning  pre* 
tences  to  religion  and  humility  should  all  at  once 
assume  a  sacrilegious  boldness  that  has  beea  sel* 
dom  equalled .  For  having  made  them  swear  to 
maintain  their  promise,  and  registered  their  oathi, 
and  with  notarial  precision  having  obtained  from 
each  such  security  as  rendered  them  irrevoca- 
ble   fatte  le  cautele  ~**  he  rose  from  his  usual 

bending  posture ,  and  lifting  up  those  lids  which 
had  for  so  many  years  half  covered  his  down-cast 
eyes^(  then  mild  as  a  novices,  but  now  flashing 
with  6re,  that  indicated  the  daring  and  abysses  of 
an  unfathomable  ambition)  he  flung  the  mantle  of 
supremacy  over  his  own  shoulders,  grasped  eagerly 
at  the  Tiara,  put  it  on  his  elevated  brow,  and 
striding  to  the  chair  of  S.  Peter,  .white  even  his 
feeble  voice  was  transformed  into  one  of  loud  com- 
mand ,  thrust  forth  his  toe  as  he  sat  down ,  and 
called  upon  the  thunder-stricken  conclave  to  kneel 
to  their  Lord  and  master,  the  maker  and  remover 
of  kings,  the  chief  of  Christendom  and  the  world  (<). 

(i)  Bati.  Coai«Dto.  Bib.  Riee.  M.  S.  Cod.  ioo6.^Mnondi  mppt»n 
not  htv«  knowa  these  [Miiticolan ;  end  refers  Bonifaoe't  etection  co* 
tirely  to  the  inflaence  of  Ghariet  U.  This  ioSaenoe  were-  in  ftict  (jnilt 
■nfficient  of  iltelf ;  bot  the  story  of  the  mantle  is  toQ  chartGteristie 
both  of  the  man  and  the  eoncla?e  not  to  gi? e  it . 
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Thus  began  to  be  verified  the  second  part  of  the 
saying  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  that  *  as  he 
entered  the  Popedom  like  a  fox,  he  would  reign 
like  a  lion ,  and  die  like  a  dog  (0.  *  Nor  was  the 
third  part  to  be  less  true.  As  to  the  deposed  vicar 
of  God,  his  hopes  of  returning  to  his  hermitage 
were  dissappoioted.  Well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
securing  his  person,  in  order  to  prevent  his  r^ 
traeting  an  abdication  which  many  considered 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  Boniface  carried 
him  away  to  Rome  and  had  him  kept  in  strict 
eoofineroent  •  At  last  however  he  escaped ,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  Pontiff;  but  it  was  only  to  his 
hermitage .  Thither  messengers  (*)  were  soon  dis- 
patched to  bring  him  back  ;  So  the  poor  old  man 
again  fled  and  sought  an  asylm  in  a  gloomy  forest 
of  Apulia  •  There  he  remained  some  months:  and 
though  herbs,  roots  ^  and  water  sufficed  to  keep 
together  in  a  few  recluses  who  there  aspired  to 


(t)  Iatf«tli  at  vmlpat:  rafaabU  ol  leo :  morircm  of  canis.  Beofenu* 
ta  Im.  Com.  afi.  Mm.  Aatiq.  Ital.  T.  i.  p.  1119. 

(»)  BoBifiee't  caiaerftla  and  tke  Abbot  of  Moate-CaMioo  .  The 
iintchad  old  flMS,  pkading  the  ptomiaea  wbicb  bad  practded  bia 
•bdieatioo*  iotreatad  to  be  allowed  to  finiab  bia  dayi  io  that  itide  spot, 
bf Mielf  never  to  open  bis  lipa  to  a  mortal ,  except  bia  brother 
.  Bnt  wbiU  the  CaflMritta  was  retnrniog  with  chia  uttwer ,  be 
coming  with  poaattiro  orders  that  the  victim  aboold  bo 
10  Rome  at  whatever  coat ««  by  force  if  necesmry .  Bnt  in  the 
time  bo  bad  escaped ,  baving  been  warned  of  his  danger  by  • 
friend .  Gnided  by  a  aingle  friar  be  penetrated  by  nnkoown  paths  into 
tho  fastnesars  of  the  fbreat .  Bver>*  tbiog  conspired  agsiost  the  decro* 
pi  fogiiivo ;  it  waa  lent,  and  the  nsual  ae? eritiea  of  that  desert  ware ,  $$ 
lar  «  poaaible  9  ittcreaacd . 
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emulate  the  glories  of  the  Tfaebaid,  it  is  wonderful 
they  could  have  supported  one  of  advanced  age 
like  Celestine.  Even  there  his  relentless  pursuers 
discovered  him;  so,  flying,  he  embarked  to  cross 
the  Adriatic,  but  being  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Viesti ,  atithe 
foot  of  mount  Garganus.  Thence  he  wa^  dragged  (>) 
to  a  fortress  in  Campania  and  consigned  to  the 
most  rigorous,  solitary  imprisonment.  No  one  was 
ever  permitted  to  spenk  to  him;  and  bis  dungeou 
'wns  so  confined ,  that  he  could  not  lie  dow'u  in  it 
without  pillo^vi^g  his    head  on  the  same  stone 
step  on  which  he  stood  during  the  day  to  celebrate 
mass .  He  had  asked  for  two  friars  of  his  order  to 
be  permitted  to  say  office  with  him  ;  but  they  sood 
fell  victims  to  tlie  fetid  atmosphere  emitted  by  bis 
dungeon.  Thirty-six  men  guarded  him  day  and 
night;  and  at  last,  whether  dispatched  by  sonie 
quicker  poison ,  or  by  that  no  less  sure  one  of  tht 
noxious  vapours  in  which  he  dwelt,  Celestine  V 
closed  hift  eyes  about  twenty  two  months  after  his 
elevation  to  a  throne.  But  his  persecutions  did 
not  end  even  with  death.  The  relentless  Pontiff 


(t)  He  was  made  to  travel  b^  night:  itf  order  fo  prevent  ftis  etdtiog 
too  mnch  compassion  .  Yet,  though  be  bere  failed  to  liberate  bimialf 
miracaloasly ,  be  was  in  the  highest  repute  for  miracles .  Some  atid 
he  was  bora  in  the  habit  of  a  monk ,  others  that  the  figure  of  Christ 
descended  from  a  crucifix  to  sing  psalms  with  him,  and  other*  tbat  • 
barmonious ,  celestial  bell  was  rung  iu  his  ear  by  Angels  every  nigbt 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  to  awake  him  .  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Repnb.  Ital. 
Yol.  IV.  p.  75. 
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had  his  lifeless  remtiins  ignominoiisly  flung  into 
a  hole  withio  a  sorry  chapel  on  one  of  the  bastions; 
DO  funeral  rites  were  performed  over  them ;  and 
the  grave  was  made  of  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
thirty  yards,  in  order  that  they  might  never  be 
found  or  removed  into  a  more  honorable  place  (0. 
But  his  individual  fate  was  of  slender  importance 
to  the  world  in  comparison  with  the  succession 
of  his  rival:  and,  as  to  Dante,  it  was  his  utter 
ruin ,   for  Boniface  was  his  implacable  enemy . 
Their  enmity  was  indeed  reciprocal  and  natural; 
being  l>oth  men  of  great  t'tlents,  and  of  principles 
as  opposite  as  vice  and  virtue.  The  formers  exile 
was  9  if  not  caused, at  least  rivetted  by  his  clerical 
antagonist;  who,  in  his  turn,  besides  being  con- 
signed by  verse  to  an  immortality  of  infamy,  pro- 
l>ably  experienced  its  fatal  effects  even  during  his 
^rnortal  career;  for  the  invectives  so  published 
Against  him  might  very  well  have  been,  at  least  in 
^Mirt,  cause  of  his  misfortunes:  — misfortunes, 
"^irhich  (as  I  before  observed  (^) )  surpassed  even  the 
most  vindicative  desires  of  the  exsfsperated  bard ; 
whose  heart  could  not  but  relent  at  seeing  a  high- 
minded  Pope  exposed  to  indignities  in  a  prison 
which  his  spirit  could  ill  brook ;  so  that  after  his 
liberation  the  very  memory  of  them  set  him  mad, 
and  he  foamed  and  gnawed  himself  to  death  W . 

'0  ^lO-  VitUoi.  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  5. 
(i)  Hrll,  CoHiBieat,  Canto  ii.  p.  7S. 
(S,  Gio.  VillaDi .  Lib.  ? ui.  cap.  4)- 
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All  these,  and  innumerable  other  evils,  brought 
about  by  Celestine's  abdication,  there  is  no  denying 
it  was  in  itself  an  unfortunate  and  bad  act ;  the 
guilt  of  the  actor  however  depends  upon  his 
motives;  and  whether  Dante  in  attributing  them 
to  ^  baseness  of  spirit , '  is  borne  out  by  historical 
facts,  as  I  have  fairly  narrated  tbeip ,  every  read^ 
can  judge  for  himself.  The  insertion  of  Celestine 
y  as  a  Saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  argues  no 
error  in  Dante  as  a  Catholic ;  for ,  in  Boccaccio's 
words,  ^  Celestine  was  not  canonized  until  the 
Ponti6cate  of  John  XXII;  so  that  up  to  that  day 
it  was  licit  for  every  one  to  believe  what  he  pleased 
about  him  (0 .  '  It  is  moreover  certain  that  Celes* 
tine's  canonization  was  never  intended  ^  a  paoe* 
gyrick  on  his  conduct  as  a  Pope  ( in  which  light 
Dante  criticises  him  here  ) ;  but  on  bis  iqildness 
and  piety  as  a  hermit  — ^  a  position  from  which 
Dante  dissented  not,  as  is  evident  from  his  joy  at 
his  elevation:  but  it  is  quite  unjust  in  &  late  com- 
mentator (*)  to  accuse  the  poet  of  being  inconsis- 
tent ;  as  if  he  praises  Celestine  in  Canto  XIX.  o 
this  same  Canticle  where  we  on  the  contrary^ shall 
find  he  does  not  utter  a  syllable  about  him  •  Havin 
here  blamed  him  so  severely,  he  is  never  guilty  o 
the  inconsistency  of  praising  him  anywhere:  an 


(i)  Coroento .  vol.  t.  p.  149.  This  Canticle,  Hell,  was  at  latest  po 
lisbed  in  i3o8  ( Hell,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  iS)  and  John's  eleclio 
only  took  place  August  the  seventh^  i3i6.  Priorista  Fiorcntino  p.  7V^ 

(a)  Poggiali .  Ed.  Li?ornOy  1807.  Tol.  3.  p.  45. 
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if  we  shall  not  see  him  suffering  among  the  wicked 
Popes,  it  is  because  be  was  nut  wirkcd  ;  although 
fcis  'baseness  of  spirit'  was  perhaps  still  more 
injurious  to  mankind  than  wickedness  would  have 
tieen,an<l  because  he  had  on  that  account  been 
already  exhibited  in  this  ignominious  vestibule. 
Petrarch  indeed  ;in  his  treatise  De  Vila  -SolitariA 
^Tomends  Celestine's  love  of  solitude  ;  and  those 
who  are  more  struck  by  the  show  of  a  throne 
tbao  aware  of  the  momentous  duties  it  imposes  , 
may  proclaim  his  abdication  an  effort  of  virtue  . 
But  humility  and  a  taste  for  retirement ,  however 
meritorious  in  themselves,  can  never,  when  they 
interfere  with  a  great  positive  duty  ,  be  a  good 
excuse  for  the  breach  of  it .  The  hermitage  might 
have  exposed  th«  sanctity  of  the  ascetic  to  less 
temptations  ,  and  been  more  agreeable  to  specula- 
tive devotiun'and  internal  peace  than  the  bustle  of 
the  world  .  Envy  is  frequently  the  offspring  of 
ignorance:  the  bulk  of  mankind  who  flatter  their 
■  nipcrinrs  deny  them  sometimes  too  their  merited 
encomium;  and,  descrying  only  the  lustre  of  power, 
are  blind  to  its  cares:  yet  if  the  love  of  sway  be 
Terr  genial ,  that  of  tranquillily  is  less  uncommon 
llian  many  avow;  and  a  greattr  number  than  we 
may  iuspect  would  feci  no  unwillingness  to  re- 
linquish the  cumbrous  traj>pings  of  stale,  could 
tliey  adopt  the  comfortable  doctrine  th;tt  every 
individual  has  a  right  to  consult  his  own  quit-t  in 
the  first  place,  whatever  be  bis  rank,  or  office  . 
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But  such  ethics  are  unsound ;  and  tend  to  deprive 
mankind  of  the  hopes  of  ever  having  an  upright 
magistrate,  at  least  of  one  with  purer  sentiments 
than  ambition.  Of  all  masks  the  readiest  to  put  on 
is  religion:  sloth,  ignorance,  selfishness  may  be 
concealed  by  it,  not  to  say  the  basest  passions; 
and  sometimes  the  wearer  deceives  not  only  others, 
but  himself.  Celestine  was,  it  is  likely,  an  instance 
of  the  latter,  fancying  his  deed  to  be  one  of  Chris- 
tian self-denial:  yet  he  deserted  his  post  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  left  all  the  good  undone  which 
might  have  been  effected  by  a  worthy  bishop  and 
Sovereign,  and  (since  his  abdication  was  by  many 
considered  illegal)  exposed  his  Church  to  the  in- 
decency of  a  civil  war  and  schism ,  two  Pontiffs  to 
the  degradation  of  a  prison,  and  one  to  the  guilt 
of  murder  and  suicide.  That  he  should  have  been 
stigmatised  then  as  a  mean  spirit  is  %urely  neither 
unjust  nor  strange;  Imt  it  is  so,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  ages  and  the  subsidence  of  factions,  Dante  is 
still  accused  of  sacrilege  towards  a  canonized  Pope, 
or  badly   defended  by  putting   an  incongruous 
explanation  on  his  words,  and  that  to  vindicate 
him  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  above 
circumstances . 

Few  points  are  surer  than  that  Celestine  was 
the  person  here  meant  by  Dante.  His  son  Peter 
says ....  est  Papa  Celestinus  quintus  qui  potens  ita 
esse  sanctus  in  Papatu  ut  in  heremo,  Papatui ,  qui 
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sedes  est  Christi,  pusilanimiter  renuntiavit  (0: 
Jacob ....  Papa  di  Roma  noniihato  Celestiiio  per 
villa  il  grande  ufficio  Apost.  Rom.  rianunzio  (>)• 
Boccaccio,  and  the  Riccardian  M.  S.  and  the  Otti- 
nio  iV  are  of  a  similar  sentiment .  These  were  all 
contemporaries  of  Dante,  and  therefore  most  likely 
to  be  conscious  of  his  meaning.  Later,  but  also 
very  ancient,  commentators  proposed  Esau,  or 
Diocletian.  But  these,  who  lived  ages  before  him, 
be  could  scarcely  have  recognized;  he  might  almost 
as  reasonably  be  represented  as  recognizing  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  lived  ages  after  him .  Lorn- 
bardi  proposes  one  of  the  Cerchi,  a  Florentine v4); 


(1)  Bill.  Lanreniiaot .  Plul.  xl.  Gh).  3S.  • 
(3)  Id.  Id.  Id  Cod.  10. 

(3)  The  M.  S.  comment  to  entitled  by  tbe  Acetdemicians  (  and 
vbich  I  forgot  to  enuroeratr  in  t^e  note.  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p. 
*S  )  it  Cod.  19.  Plat.  XL.  in  the  Lanrentian  library;  bat  I  have  found 
iu  ihff>  Riccardian  a  fairer  copy  of  tbe  same  M.  S.  and  quite  complete, 
Containing  tbe  three  Canticles,  Inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso.  It  is 
Cod    1004. 

(4)  If  Mr.  Cary  had  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  Celcstinc  with- 

oot  entering  at  all  into  the  controversy  ,  there  would  be  no  blaniiiig 

him;  bot  when  he  allows  Lombardi*s  invention  to  take  op  so  murh 

|>rccioys  space  as  four  entire  lines  in  his  little  notes,  one  regrets  that 

be  omits  (what  from  its  antiquity  alone  deserves  more  notice)  the 

hypothesis  of  Esan.  1  think  it  false  certainly;  but  it  seems  to  have 

existed  even  among  Dante*s  contemporaries  ^judging  by  tbe  ut  ere* 

do  of  Peter  Alighieri  (  for  as  to  hira  and  his  comment,  they  have  been 

too  loog  received  as  genuine  to  fall  before  the  arguments  of  Dionisi , 

Serie  di  Anoeddoti.  Nam.  i.),  and  by  the  chi  costui  si  fos«e  ec.  of  Boc« 

ceccio;  while  the  Imolese,  who  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  our 

poet ,  absolutely  asserts  he  meant  Esan  —  dico  brevius  qnod  fuic 

Esaa.  Benvenoti  Imol.  Com.  ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  x.  p.  toap.  It  it 

moreoter  a  pity  Ur.  Cary  did  not  word  his  translation  to  ta  to  be  sua- 
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luno  111* 

but  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  object,  his  obscu- 
rity is  enough:  whereas  against  Celestine  there 
can  be  no  objection  chronologically ,  or  otherwise. 
That  he  was  a  Pope  is  none ;  when  those  installed 
in  that  elevated  rank  were  notorious  maieCsictors , 
Dante  never  spared  them :  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  against  them  his  most  acrimo- 
nious anathema  is  pointed ;  as  if  to  every  other 
cry  for  vengeance  Was  here  added  that  of  his  dis- 
graced religion  •  But  with  regard  to  poor  Celestine, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  it  might  have  been  respect 
for  the  Tiara  which  prevented  his  being  directly 
named .  The  indications  in  the  text  identified  him 
at  the  time;  and  as  to  handing  his  name  to  pes* 
terity,  it  might  be  spared  without  any  material 
breach  of  equity;  ^ince  it  is  acknowledged  that, 
notwithstanding  the  calamities  he  occasioned,  hi 
was  a  holy ,  not  a  flagitious  man  ^0. 

Af.  —  Lxxiii. 

Die ,  ait ,  o  virgo ,  quid  vult  concursus  ad  junnem  ?. 
Quidve  petunt  aniiu»  ?  (*) 

Virgil  repeats  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  attention 


c^lible  like  the  origiDal  of  anj  of  the  above  explicationt ;  bat  hit 
making  vilti^  *  basey^or '  prevenU  the  potaibiLity  of  epplyiog  the  paa« 
aage either  to  Etaa, or  Diocletian . 

(x)  Foe  di  saocta  vita  et  aspra  peniteatia.  Bib  Laurenziaim.  Pint 
XL.  Cod.  19. 

(a)  Acneid.  Lib.  vi.  ? .  3aS. 
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until  the  Vestibule  is  quite  traversed,  which  il 
only  is  on  arrival  at  Acheron ,  the  infernal  stream 
that  incloses  the  first  Circle. 

Dante  rose  ere  the  age  of  Classical  erudition . 
Latin,  and  even  Greek  were  indeed  still  extant:  but 
the  latter  was  very  imperfectly  known;  and  the 
former,  barbarously  though  fluently  spoken  and 
worse  written ,  served  for  little  better  than  lawers 
and  scholastic  disputants,  or  for  dull  hymns,  or  at 
best  some  wretched  mystical  farce .  It  was  Dante 
and  his  two  successors  that  awoke  the  world  to 
ancient  literature :  — ^  illucentibus  ingeniis  Dan* 
lis,  Petrarchae,  et  Boccaccii  reviviscere  caspenint 
littene  Graecae  etLatinas  (0.  The  two  latter  of  those 
distinguished  men  claim  a  greater  share  in  the 
cultivation  of  Greek;  but  the  other  did  not  neglect 
it .  To  prove  this  his  numerous  quotations  from 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  sufficei;  for  whence  but  from 
the  originals  could  he  take  them  at  a  time  when 
tbey  yet  lay  untranslated?  The  fact  of  neither  of 
those  poems  having  been  then  translated  is  known 
to  literary  antiquaries;  and  we  have  an  additional 
testimony  in  the  declaration  made  by  Dante  him- 
Self.  *  Homer  has  never  been  turned  fi*om  Greek 
into  I^tin  C«).  *  I  presume  it  superfluous  to  show, 

(•)  Hnap.  Hod.  Ixind.  i74*- 

{%)  Omtro  Biai  ti  inutd  di  Greco  in  T^tioo.  Coofito  .  p.  «i4.  la  tho 
JMiiiiarcfaia  wo/vsd ,  et  liujut,  nt  ait  Homerat ,  est  regulare  omnea, cf 
legf-«  imponrro  aliia  —  lib.  i.  p.  8:  aud  in  th'*  Vila  Nuova,  di  lei  ti 

^oicva  dire  quelle  parole  del  poela  Omero,  rlU  n'>n  pareva  figlioola 
^*  niMB  sorlalo  ma  di  Dio  •-  p.  a:  and  in  the  Mouaicbia  wt  have  ( coa* 
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that  the  translations  of  Hotner  irt  any  of  our  mo- 
dern  languages  were  long  subsequent  to  those  in 
latin  .  From  what  source  then  could  any  one  ha?f 
at  that  time  quoted?  ManettiCO  in  saying  Daote  was 
ignorant  of  Greek  must  therefore  have  only  meant 
that  he  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  it,  which  was 
no  improper  form  of  speech  in  so  accomplished  a 
hellenist  as  that  biographer.  In  fact  Dante  enriched 
his  tongue  by  many  greek  phrases;  and,  by  frequent 
references  to  the  poets,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  was  the  opener  of  the  path  along 
\vhich  his  two  illustrious  successors  pressed  so 
eagerly  a  few  years  later:  and  he  not  only  directed 
public  attention  to  those  ancient  sages,  but  even 
condescending  to  interfere  practically,  laboured  to 
give  the  education  of  youth  a  sinUIar  impulse  (^). 
But  there  then  existed  circumstances  to  render  it 
highly  expedient  that  the  study  of  latin  should 
precede  that  of  Greek .  Very  few  greek  books  were 
in  Italy,  and  the  litin  classics  were  yet  asleep  on 

traiy  to  his  usual  mode  )  CYen  Greek  in  Greek  characters,  (KtiiVSiOLV'^' 
Lib.  I.  p.  aa.  When  Gradeoigu  then  ,  recanting  his  Grst  opinion,  as- 
serted he  could  not  di!«cover  a  single  word  unquestionably  Grecian  oa 
a  re  perusal  of  all  Dante's  compositions,  he  stamped  himself  a  ver;f 
careless  peruser  .  Leit.  Grcco-Italiana.  1739. 

(i)  Vita  Dautis.  M.  S.  Bib.  Lnureuziana.  Plot.  lxiu.  Cod.  3o. 
(a)  See  his  sonnet  in  La  mi  *s  Delicae  Erud.  vol.   17.  p.  iiH.  It  was 
addressed  by  Dante  to  his  great  friend,  Bossone,  congratnlatiog  him  ou 
the  progress  of  young  Bo<«sone  in  G/vek  and  French  at  the  very  time- 
Daute  himself  was  his  tutor,  or  at  k>ast  superintended  hit  education: 
.  .  .  del  car  figliuol  vedi  presente 
II  frutto  die  spcrasti ,  e  si  repente 
S'avvaccia  ne  lo  stil  Greco,  eFraaccsco! 


III. 
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the  dusty  shelves,  or  crumbling  in  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  the  Monasteries.  To  restore  these  to  light 
was  a  primary,  perhaps  indispensable  step  towards 
the  revival  of  letters;  and  to  this  therefore  Dante 
more  particularly  applied  himself,  with  a  judgment 
that  needs  no  better  vindication  than  the  astonish* 
ing  rapidity   with  which   they  quickly  began  to 
flourish  throui^hout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope.  To  Virgil ,  Ovid ,  Li  vy  and  Cicero  the  produc- 
tions of  Athens  nnturallv  succeeded  i  and  that  the 
most  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  cultivation  of 
Greek,  Boccaccio,  looked  up  to  Dante  as  his  prime 
leader  in  the  career  of  universal  literature  is  tes- 
tiBeil  both  by  his  conduct  and  his  writings;  for  he 
dedicated  a  portion  of  his  life  to  the  public  ex- 
planation   of  the  Divine  Comedy  ,    and    in    his 
most  learned  lucubrntions  never  tired  lavishing 
on  the  Author  such  venerable  titles  as,  'the  divine 
|>oet  and  philosopher,  the  awful,  sapient  father, 
the  unquestionable  authority,  my  chief  guide  in 
this  my  review  of  the  theology  of  ancient  Greece 
.ifiil  Rome  («).'  Happily  for  the  world,  a  desire  of 
ijciiefittiug  it  is  so  kindled  in  noble  minds  that 
it    is  nearly   impossible  to  damp  their  ardour  ; 
tnisfortunes,  wrongs,  neglect,  ingratitude  are  vain; 
^uch  injustices  only  expand,  not  enfeeble  that  gra- 
tuitous love  which  repulsed  by  individuals  attaches 
itsrif  to  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  finds 
in  that  ulcal  object  something  moreconnnensuratc 
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with  its  own  boundlessness  and  purity.  Boccaccio, 
persecuted  while  he  liv^ ,  and  now  only  repre* 
sented  as  the  author  of  his  most  juvenile,  though 
beautiful  production ,  thq  Decameron,  (by  writers 
who  revile  him  for  the  levities  that  stain  it,  without 
adding  that  he  sincerely  repented  of  them  in  his 
manhood  ,  or  saying  any   thing  of  his   highest 
qualities,  patriotism  and  erudition  )  condemoed 
his  old  age  to  grief  and  penury  in  order  to  be- 
queath a  collection  of  Greek  M.  S.  S.  to  his  not 
snufficiently  thankful  country .   Dante  acted  still 
more  like  a  patriot,  and  fared  worse;  this  is  not 
the  occasion  to  dwell  on  either  the  sufferings  of 
his  life ,  or  the   chastness  of  his  pen  :  but  1  am 
forced  to  remark,  that  the  hope  of  being  useful 
was  among  his  inducements  fr)r  employing  conti- 
nually the  fables  of  Antiquity,  and  such  must  be 
his  excuse  should  any  one  accuse  him  of  doing 
so  too  immoderately .  His  aim  was  forwarded  by 
uniting  classical  allusions  with  the  most  interest- 
ing occurrences  of  his  own  day,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  ancients  with  verses  so  popular 
from  their  topics  that  they  were  in  the  mouths 
of  every  one  as  soon  as  published.  In  a  short  pe- 
riod the  fictions  of  Heathenism  became  nearly  a» 
well  known  to  the  modern  Tuscans,  as  to  their  Pa- 
gan ancestors^  and  even  nt  this  day  the  lowest  clas^ 
retain  vestiges  of  that  knowledge  which  astonish 
foreigners,  and  are  not  discoverable  in  any  coun- 
try  but  Italy. 


dcS 


Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  original 

('  never  hope  to  see  heaven,'  iioii  is|>erate  mai  ve- 
iler  Ia  cielo.  '  Heaven '  is  here  not  a  mere  latinism 
Sjiionimoiis  with  sky,  or  day;  but  evidently  means 
VamdtAe:  for  to  lell  the  souls  t bey  shall  never  see 
thy  has  no  Christian  propriety;  hut  to  pronounce 
their  eternal  exile  fnim  Para<lise  is  a  fearful  , 
ortliodos  malediction.  It  is  strange  a  Divine  should 
lo  mU-eonceiveit;  hut  Mr.  Gary  not  only  translates 
cicio  sir,  hut  interpolates  an  apain ,  so  that  if  he 
^ves  the  pu&age  hh^  meaning,  it  is  at  least  total- 
ijr  difTereul  from  what  the  author  wrote  : 
.  .  .  .  '*  Hope  not 
Ever  to  >ee  the  sky  again  !  "  .  .  . 
^Tbis  ini^htdo  ia  Virgil'sbell.wliere  such  a  return 
o  life  was  held  possible;  but  what  has  it  in  com- 
non  with  this  Catholic  poem  ? 
In  the  last  line  of  tlie  tiercet  Dante  seems  to  have 
.Aought  on  the  Koran,  which  cxnctly  points  out 
ptlie  &ame  things,  "  eternal  darkness,  intcnte  heat, 
ind  excessive  cold  "  as  the  three  great  instruments 
of  torture  in  hell  (0  . 


Charon  could  embark  no  living  being  in  i^r- 
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flA'BlO  in. 

Umbrarum  hie  locus  est 

Corpora  viva  ne^  stygia  vectare  carina  (<)..• 

and  an  approaching  verse  will  explain  the  passage 
still  more,  by  showing  he  was  not  wont  to  receive 
any  virtuous  soul  W .  According  however  to  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  this  poem  is  built,  the  favour- 
ed Aeneas,  who  was  both  virtuous  and  alive  ('),  had 
long  before  crossed  in  Charon  s  boat ;  so  he  couM 
not  have  meant  to  say  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  human  body a  remark  which  re- 
moves much  of  the  mysticism  of  the  commentii- 
tors  by  giving  to  the  ^  other  ways,  havens,  and 
shore  'and  the  *  lighter  birk  in  the  next  tierceta 
mere  literal  meaning,  and  making  them  indisputa- 
bly allude  to  the  beauteous,  airy  pinnace,  which 
we  shall  see  skimming  over  the  waters,  which  it 
scarcely  wrinkles,  and,  laden  with  virtuous  souls, 
sail  to  Purgatory  under  the  superintecdance  of  a 
'divine  bird  ',  a  '  celestial  pilot  M  .*  Charon  then 
means  plainly  to  inform  Virgil  and  Dante  tbt 
there  is  such  a  heavenly  wherry,  which  better  be- 
comes   piu  convien such  guiltless  creatures 

than  his  own . 


(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  ▼.  390. 

(a)  Quinci  noo  pasna  mat  anima  baona.  lof.  Canto  in.  t-  1^7* 

(3)  Corruttibile  ancora.  Inf.  Canto  n.  t.  14. 

(4)  L'uccel  divino     ....... 

Con  un  Tasello  snelletto  e  leggiero 
Tanto ,  che  1'  acqua  nalla  ne  'oghioUiTa. 
Da  poppa  Btava  '1  celestial  iioccbiero.  Pargatorio ,  Gftoto  11. 
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The  whole  is,  in  substance,  from  the  Aeneid: 
.  .  .  raraum  liunc  (aperil  ramum  qui  vestc  biebat) 
Agnotcai.  Tumida  ex  ira  tiiiii  corda  rpsiduni. 
Ner  pluM  liis  (<).... 

hut  how  far  sublimer  is  the  simple  assertion  of  (lie 

Italian '  It's  willed  thus,  where  power  and  will 

)rp  unci  Enough! '  That  is,  such  is  the  pleasure  of 
OiDDi|K>(enee. 

In  comparison  with  these  few  unadorned  words 

how  trivial  is  the  brilje  of  a  golden  twig,  and,  if  it 

wtn?  nut  for  habitual  veneration  ,  I  miglit  add  how 

childish!  It  may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  Roman, 

I  that  our  modern  is  indebted  for  this  superior 

BlMauly  to  the  more  refined  nature  of  his  creed, 

K.ialber  llian  to  his  own  lasle.  And  without  conlro- 

Bvening  the  position  entirely,  I  may  be  permitted  to 

Btemark ,  that  most  lofty  notions  of  the  Divinity 

■  were  held  by  many  Pagans,  as  we  see  even  in  the 

W  In'perbule  of  Horace  nee  viget  qiiicquam  simile  aut 

secundum.  So  that  it  would  not  have  been  strange 

had  the  majestic  Epic  Muse  exhibited  her  pious 

Aeneas  as  authorized  to  visit  the  world  of  shades, 

not  by  any  secondary  contrivance,   but  by  the 

4irvct  will  of  au  all-powerful  I'rovidence.  *  The 

h|>oatniaa  of  the  livid  lake'  is  dourly  from  the  vada 
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Imda  (0  of  Virgil :  but  it  seems  no  more  than  just, 
in  noticing  how  much  Dante  copied  ,  not  to  con- 
ceal what  he  improved;  in  almost  all  his  imitalioos 
of  the  Classics  he  introduces  alterations  that  ap- 
propriate them  to  himself;  and,  in  the  present  pas. 
sage  at  least,  it  will  surely  be  confessed,  that  he 
struck  out  what  was  feeble ,  (  the  gold  rod  )  and 
replaced  it  with  a  figure  of  peculiar  grandeur. 

A. xnix. 

Terribili  squalore  Charon  cui  plurima  memo 
Canities  inculta  jacet ,  slant  luiniaa  flamoili  (*). 

S. —  CT, 

This  burst  of  agony  of  the  forlorn  ghosts,  ou 
hearing,  not  the  debate  between  Virgil  and  Charon, 
but  the  denunciation  of  their  own  lasting  woe,  is 
(  as  well  as  their  pacing  along  with  sobs  the  bank 
where  the  guilty  congregate  as  soon  as  their  mortal 
frames  expire  )  a  circumstance  added  to  the  Latin 
original:  with  these  exceptions,  the  entire  is  from 
the  Aeneid. 

7'. oxi. 

That  to  put  our  mental  faculties  ou  wing  it  is 
first  necessary  to  make  an  impression  upon  our 
senses,  is  one  of  the  oldest  ethical  axioms:  and- 


(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  v.  519. 
(a)       Id.        Id.  V.  »yS. 
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from  ii  originate  all  our  descriptions  of  a  future 
•tale.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  citations  from 
&  Paul  and  the  Fathers  to  prove  that  they  coiisi- 
dered  such  a  state  as  above  human  comprehen- 
aiou;  which  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  that  what 
they  describe  there  is  to  be  received  as  merely  alle- 
gorical ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  inculcate  a  similar 
truth  with  regard  to  the  Aiicients.  They  also  cer- 
tainly understood  the  persons  in  futurity  as  ideaL 
fH>  Cicero,  alluding  to  the  very  particular  we  are 

now  considering the  representation  of  Hell: 

*Who  does  not  see  that  the  prodigies  talked  of  are 
Bolhing  but  the  inventious  of  poets  and  paint- 
ers, and  that  it  would  be  insanity  to  suppose  their 
possessing  any  real  existence?  (0 '  The  descriptions 
then  oo  this  head  in  Virgil  and  Homer  were  con* 
sidered  quite  as  imaginary  before,  as  after  their 
iosertion  in  a  poem ;  they  were  first  the  machine- 
17  of  religion  ,  and,  after  being  so  hallowed,  werf 
adopted  in  poetr}';  in  both  cases  they  were  artifi- 
cial resources  never  believed  in  as  actually  true , 
but  as  very  efficacious  in  moving  the  mind;  theo- 
logical, or  poetical,  they  were  always  allegories (^). 
It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  the  (Jiristian,  or 
tiie  Pagan  allegories  be  the  more  coiulucive  to  the 

(1)  .  .  .  Adroar  me  deltrare  ccDftet  ut  itta  eMe  crcdan?  Tutcu. 
KAh.  t.  cap.  6. 

Tm)  The  ahmse  of  allegory  nay  merit  the  lordly  irony  of  Mr.  Gib* 
tmo  (  Ueclini*  aud  Fall.  Vol.  iv.  p  71.);  btit  when  we  attempt  picturet 
<»f  «hat  we  know  if  incomprehenfiible,  it  teems  to  me  both  ten«ible 
caiMiid  to  prevent  tbeqi ,  not  at  tratha ,  bnt  at  types  of  the  tratb  . 
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proposed  end,  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
intellect  through  the  senses?  Here  it  is  the  ead 
alone  that  is  of  importance,  and  whatever  meaoi 
are  best  calculated  to  attain  it  are  the  best:  for  thest 
in  each  of  the  Creeds  of  which  we  treat  are  equally 
accidental  modes,  and  in  themselves  pretend  to 
no  greater  weight ,  than  any  other '  unsubstantial 
fabrics  of  a  Vision  /  The  Paradise  of  Christianity 
has  a  moral  purity  of  its  own,  and  consequently 
has  given  rise  to  a  celestial  imagery  of  a  very  lofty 
nature.  The  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  too 
unrefined  ever  to  be  admitted  round  the  throne 
of  the  First  wise  and  fair;  < —  and  a  man  of 
mighty  genius  who  attempted  it  succeeded  badly. 
A  reader  of  the  Lusiad  must  have  acquired  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  many  beauties,  before  be  cao 
forgive  the  introduction  of  Bacchus  and  Mars  in- 
to a  Christian  poem ;  and  their  appearance  there 
gives  rise  to  some  petulancy  among  critical  wits, 
who  can  readily  ridicule  that  incongruity,  with- 
out perhaps  being  able,  as  linguists,  to  taste  the 
merits  that  redeem  it  amply . 

Even  the  nod  of  Jupiter  shaking  his  ambrosial 
Curls  is  a  sorry  figure  in  comparison  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah;  and  a  view  of  Heaven  by  one  of 
our  Divines  of  moderate  talents  is  finer  than  the 

finest  in  the  classics. But  not  so  in  hell;  where 

the  belief  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  differs  in  little  froo^ 
that  of  a  foIlo\\er  of  Polytheism  :  for  they  equally^ 
profess  the  doctrine  of  some  guilt  being  capabl 
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of  expialioD ,  and  of  some  being  punished  eternal- 
ly.  Here  therefore  a  modern  is  on  no  vantage- 
ground,  and  is  left  to  his  own  single  strength  in  a 
contest  with  the  most  distinguished  inventors  of 
Antiquity:  nay,  he  labours  under  a  disadvantage, 
since  his  rivals  have  their  great  names,  and  time, 
a  great  authority,  in  their  behalf   Were  his  new 
machinery  as  powerful  as  theirs,  it  were  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  it  could  produce  as  overwhelming  an 
effect .  But  is  it  as  powerful?  Our  pictures  of  inef- 
Cible  delight  are  far  superior  to  the  most  brilliant 
fancies  of  the  Heathen  poets:  our  hell  fades  away 
before  theirs .  Fire  is  almost  the  only  figure  we 
employ.  On  this  conviction,  Dante  acted;  and  made 
no  scruple,  either  literafy  or  religious,  of  availing 
himself  of  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  at  all 
feasible  to  rise  to  a  competition  with  his  venerated 
models,  viz:  by  uniting  the  most  striking  of  the 
infernal  images  of  Paganism  with  those  which  his 
own  Church  afforded ,  as  well  as  with  some  others 
gleaned  from  Islam .  Did  not  this  accumulation 
display  his  judgment?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of  that 
common  sense,  which,  according  to  Horace,  is 
the  source  of  all  good  writing?  And  if  by  it  has 
been  produced  the  most  extensive  and  terrible  al- 
legory ever  made  of  what  cannot  in  reality  l>e 
conceivc<l  by  us,  because  it  is  infinite,  (the  eter- 
nal penalty  in  another  life  for  wickedness  in  this  ) 
dr>es  he  not  approach  nearest  to  the  aim  of  all 
moralists?  As  lung  as  the  everlasting  verities  of 
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Christianity  were  respected,  he  knew  that  its  para- 
bles might  be  varied  at  pleasure  .  Charon  and 
Acheron  are  figures  as  admissable  in  religion  as  a 
causeway  erected  by  sin  and  death,  or  the  ariillerj 
of  Satan ,  or  the  scoffings  of  Belial ,  and  are  nobler 
in  poetry .  Acheron  was  emblematical  of  eternal 
grief  (0;  Charon,  of  time  (*):  what  law  of  Christian 
nity  forbids  their  being  so  still?  Or  are  they  mean 
or  incredible ,  when  compared  with  the  ^rUnfea* 
tare  upturning 

His  uoitril  wide  into  the  murky  air 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  ? 

or  with  the  hissings,  and  bitter  apples  of  Pande- 
monium ?  Would  Milton  have  done  worse,  had  he 
here  followed  Dante  (  whdm  he  on  other  occasions 
often  follows)  and  introduced  into  his  hell  some 
of  those  older,  allegorical  forms  which  possessed 
a  double  title  to  veneration,  religious  and  litera- 
ry; instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  sensible  imagery  in  his  Creed  by 
inventions  of  his  own— -* which  were  in  substance 
quite  as  unreal  as  those  ancient  ones,  but  which 
no  genius  could  have  clothed  with  adequate  dig- 
nity ;  because  they  had  never  been  sanctified  by 
an  adoption  into  the  formulary  of  any  Church  y 
nor  by  any  ,  solemn,  classical  associations? 


(i)  Quia  tpiKi  ioferot  nalU  anquam  alt  Istitia.  GtaetlogU  Deor. 
Lib.  III.  Cap.  4. 

(9)  Charon,  quem  StrriQi  devul?it  in  Cronon,  tempua  ett.  Id*  Li 
1*  Cap.  33. 
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If  it  be  correct  ( as  I  think  it  generally  is  )  to 
compare  the  Tarious  fine  arts  with  each  other, 
and  judge  them  mutually  by  the  analogy  which 
certainly  exists  between  them  ,  then  are  the  ques- 
tions that  I  have  just  been  putting  doubly  solved, 
and  the  decision  of  a  Father  in  poetry  is  confirmed 
by  a  Father  in  painting.  Michael   Angelo,  who 
scorned  imitation ,  and  far  from  copying  seemed 
studious  to  avoid  the  antique,  so  ttiat  it  is  likely 
he  even  sometimes  swerved  consciously  from  the 
rules  of  taste  in  order  to  preserve  his  originality, 
not  only  took  a  part  of  the  main  plan  of  his  famous 
picture,  the  Last  Judgment,  from  Dante  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Pagan  and  Christian  allegories  (as  I  remark- 
ed before  (0),  but,  imitating  him  exactly  in  many 
of  its  miniite  items,  put  the  lines  we  are  now 
cK>mmenting  into  action ;  and  Charon  ^  with  eyes 
like  living  coals '  is  seen  busy  receiving  the  ghosts 
into  his  little  bark,  and  beating  with  bis  oar  those 
who  attempt  to  lie  or  sit  down  in  it  («).  Neither 
of  such  inventive  and  learned  men  could  discover , 
in  their  own  capacious  fancy ,  or  in  the  records 
of  their  Religion,  any  contrivance  so  well  calculated 
as  this  union  of  theological  images,  to  awake  the 
mind  to  meditation  on  the  most  terrible  mysteries 
of  Christianity:  yet  the  one  was  composing  a  poem 

(■)  IMI,  GHBOicat,  Canto  i.  p.  «). 

{%)  SmdmpM  a  tHera  o  in  aim  gaiM  ( Boccaccio .  Comtoto,  vol.  i . 
p.  I SS)— ool  Um^fr  at  Mr.  Gary  hat  it  The  gbottt,  far  from  linfariog, 
^«ro  praaaisg  to  aoihark . . . .  di  trapattar  ti  proot*  . 
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Strictly  Christian ,  and  the  other  a  picture  for  a 
most  celebrated  Christian  temple  .  I  know  not 
whether  such  authorities  are  decisive :  but  it  will 
be  pardonable  to  think  so  ,  until  some  poet » 
painter,  philosopher , or  preacher  present  us  with 
a  less  imperfect  emblem  of  a  region  of  everlasting 
misery  than  any  of  which  the  world  is  yet  pos- 
sessed. 

This  metaphor  is  from  the  Aeneid  — 
Quam  multa  in  syWis  autumni  frigore  prime 
Lapsa  cadunt  foglia  (>).... 

but  it  has  not  so  perfect  an  application  there, as 
here:  for  Virgil  designates  only  the  number  of  the 
ghosts  by  it,  but  Dante  both  their  number  and 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  they  drop  down  into 
the  boat;  for  autumnal  leaves  do  not  fall  together, 
but  by  little  and  little  — *—  ad  una  ad  una  — 
according  as  they  acquire  full  maturity,  until  at  last 
each  branch  has  rendered  up  all  its  robes  to 
mother  earth:  so  that  I  think  M.  Biagioli  has  a 
right  to  call  this  passage  superiore  di  gran  lunga 
a  quella  del  Poeta  Latino  (0 . 

jy.  —  cxvii. 

The  original  of  this  too  belongs  to  Virgil,  and 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  verses  cited  in  the 
last  comment 

(i)  Lib.  VI.  T.  309. 

(9)  Comento .  vol.  i .  p.  6S. 
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Quam  multe  glomerantur  aves ,  ubi  frigidus  annuff 

Trans  pootum  fugat  et  terris  immittit  apricis  • 

The  common  way  of  understanding  com'  augel 
per  suo  lichiamo  (0  (  and  in  my  opinion  certainly 
the  true  one  )  is  *  as  birds  to  their  decoy  /  For  augel 
is  here  a  noun  collective ,  as  avis  is  in  Aquino's 
translation  of  the  same  passage 

•  inque  arctos  socias  velut  illice  cantu 

Se  laqueos  aditringit  avis ,  mala  gurgitis  atri 
Progeoies  sic  complet  aquas : 

and  richiamo  means  not  only  what  hawkers  call 
technically  a  lure ,  but  a  bird-call ,  or  anything 
used  to  decoy  birds  (*)•  Here  then  Dante  alluded 
to  a  field  sport,  which  was ,  and  is  still  common 
in  Italy :  and  if  his  phraseology  must  be  allowed 
to  be  inharmonious  and  jejune  in  comparison 
with  his  sweet  original  W ,  yet  the  idea  suggested 
by  him  is  more  apposite  as  a  metaphor ,  and  as 
poetical  in  itself.  It  was  bold  and  good  taste  to 


(i)  Come  gli  oeceQetti  ti  gittano  at  paretajo*  o  al  boachetto  in?iuti 
4al  caato  dagli  angelli  di  gabbia,  o  per  alcro  taooo .  Biagioli,  Vea* 
tarif  #c«  cc* 

(a)  QaaliuHpie  allettaiaeiito  al  quale  ti  giftaoo  per  natora  gli  no- 
ctlli .  Vocabolario  $.  i.  ^ 

(S)  It  aay  not  bowerer  be  iastidioas  criticitm  to  remark ,  tbal 
jfrfcit  ia  tbe  Latin  introdocet  a  ooofatioo  of  imaget.  The  aorrowfiil 
cosditioii  of  tbe  gboau  was  tbe  naatter  to  be  impreMed ,  aod  tbereforo 
aay  tbtag  aaggeating  a  pleating  notion  was  at  best  •operfloooa.  Tba 
Hoaicric  application  of  tbe  aimilitode  is  liable  to  no  tuch  objection . 
la  leading  o«t  apricia,  did  not  Dante  borroir  from  Virgil  witb  mora 
diacriaiiaMtioa » tban  Virgil  from  Homer  f 
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substitute  a  usual  Italian  pastime,  for  a  sight  rather 
belonging  to  Greece  or  Egypt  than  to  Italy,  a  flight 
of  birds  beyond  sea :  and  the  observation  made 
in  the  preceding  Article  (  of  Dante  s  simile  express- 
ing not  only  the  number,  but  the  mode  of  embar- 
cation  of  the  souls)  is  still  more  applicable  here* 
Nor  do  I  apprehend  that  any  one,  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  diversion  to  which  I  allude  will  deoy 
that  few  things  can  bear  more  resemblance  with 
each  other  than  the  picture  intended  to  be  given, 
of  the  spirits  fluttering  along  the  bank ,  or  cause- 
way ,  and  at  last  dropping  down  one  6jr  one  into 
the  river,  with  the  little  birds,  that,  after  chirping 
and  flitting  about  for  a  while ,  are  seen  to  dip 
almost  alih^ajs  one  by  one  into  the  decoy-grove. 
Those  who  would  translate  it 'as  a  falcon  to 
the  lure  (0 '  deprive  it  of  its  best  qualities,  whether 
considered  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
Dante  employed  it,  or  to  the  Latin  of  which  it  is 
clearly  an  imitation.  A  falcon  gives  no  idea  of  the 


(i)  Mr.  Gary ,  whose  version  it  *'  as  falcon  at  bis  call « **  citas  Velo« 
lello  as  his  authority;  but  he  might  have  cited  a  far  better  one,  Boc» 
caccio  ( Comeoto.  Vol.  <.  p.  i55  ).  Bat  Boccaccio  was  no  fowler:  nor 
Mr.  Gary  ao  Italian  one,  or  he  would  have  kudwn  that  the  coaaiOB 
explanation  is  what  I  have  given ,  and  not  aa  hb  note  avers  **  aa  a  bird 
that  is  enticed  to  the  cage  by  the  call  of  another**.  One  bird  inveiglin| 
another  to  the  cage  would  be  as  liable,  as  a  fiilconer  with  his  kawk|to 
the  ol^ection  of  individualizing  what  was  meant  to  be  general.  They 
would  equally  reduce  the  simile  within  inadequate  dimensions.  Had 
he  even  consulted  his  dictionary ,  he  would  have  learned  that  neither 
paretajo  nor  hoschetto  meant  cagie  bnt  Hhe  place  where  nets  are  placed 
to  catch  birds*  —  dove  si  distendono  le  reti  per  prendere  nocelletti. 
Vocabolario . 
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cro€vds  of  souls ;  nor  of  quam  mukcc  glonierantur 
aves .  I  might  have  remained  unaware  of  the  pecu- 
liar justness  of  the  figure ,  as  it  is  usually  received, 
had  I  never  been  out  fowling  with  Tuscans :  but 
the  very  first  time  I  was  so ,  it  was  my  irresistible 
conTictton  that  Dante  here  alluded  to  their  mode 
of  decoying;  and  that  nothing  could  better  repre- 
sent at  once  both  the  multiplicity  and  the  move- 
ments of  his  airy  personages .  A  small  round  bushy 

grove Boschetto on  an  easy  eminence  H 

preserved  for  this  amusement,  and  (  being  smeared 
with  bird-lime,  and  prepared  with  decoy-birds^ 
and  nets ,  and  men  artfully  concealed ,  who  keep 
sounding  their  bird-calls )  any  one  who  stands  out- 
side of  the  treacherous  grove  soon  sees  the  poor, 
deceived ,  feathery  feimily  gather  on  the  neigh- 
bouring trees  and  after  hoppingabout  from  branch 
Is  branch  with  many  chirps',  begin  to  fly  into  the 
vocal  ambush  exactly  one  after  another —^  una  ad 
una  <— in  a  hurried,  half  reluctant,  and  very  remark- 
able manner.  Prodigious  flocks  of  them  are  some- 
times thus  caught;  and,  although  there  be  varieties 
amongst  them,  yet  one  may  well  specify  thrushes, 
because  these  are  what  are  mostly  taken ;  so  that 
the  grove  itself  is  named  ^  a  grove  to  catch  thrush- 
es (•)  / 


(t)  BiMcfactto  dicMmo  anoht  all'  ueoellart  dove  ti  piflMoo  i  f«r^ 
V«c»botarM.  %, 
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This  self-sacrifice  of  the  conscious  culprits  is 
order  to  be  poetically  fine  must  be  allegorical  of 
something  morally  true.  Is  it  then  morally  troe 
that  bad  men  after  death  court  the  eternal  castiga- 
tion  of  their  wickedness?  So  at  least  Dante  held, 
upon  many  great  authorities,  but  particularly  Orir 
gen,  who  attributes  even  the  deviUs  innability  of 
salvation  to  want  of  o^///  rather  than  of  power  (0. 
The  types  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  are 
various  in  various  ages  and  countries;  and  are 
better,  or  less  calculated  to  affect  the  imagination. 
The  grossest  perhaps  are  the  most  impressive  on 
gross  minds :  but  those  who  have  meditated  on 
the  human  soul  will  require  that  the  emblem  of 
her  retribution  should  partake  of  her  immaterial 
nature;  the  more  they  spiritualize  this,  the  more 
they  will  labour  to  make  that  also  purely  spirituaU 
and  the  higher  the  fancy  is  elevated,  the  less  capa- 
ble it  becomes  of  furnishing  sensible  images  of 
that  soul ,  that  Paradise,  that  Hell :  so  that  at  last 
we  may  have  recourse  to  considering  Paradise  and 
Hell  as  qualities  which  the  soul  may  acquire  in 
perpetuity.  When  intimately  connected  with  infi* 
nite  joy,  she  will  be  her  own  Paradise— ^ with 
infinite  woe,  her  own  Hell.  Our  conceptions  at 
least  ( for  the  mystery  is  inscrutible )  can  scarcely 

(i)  .  .  •  .  Dolit  magis  quam  noD  potsit ,  dum  sceUram  rabies  j«<^ 
libido  est  etdelectat.  De  Priucipiis.  Lib.  i.  Cap-  Tin. 
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attain  nearer  the  reality;  because  in  no  other  mode 
can  they  be  more  abstracted  from  matter;  and 
almost  the  only  certainty  we  have  is  this,  that 
as  the  soul  is  immaterial ,  so  whatever  is  to  affect 
her,  when  liberated  from  the  flesh  and  every  ex- 
traneous impediment,  must  be  immaterial  too. 
But  whether  there  shall  be  a  profusion  of  imma- 
terial  objects  hereafter,   or  whether   Providence 
shall  continue  that  sublime  parsimony,  which  we 
observe  in  the  natural  world,  and,  instead  of  a 
sinner  and  a  hell,  shall  make  (as  I  have  conjectu- 
red) the  sinner  his  own  hell,  we  know  not.  Yet 
there  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  the  conjecture;  and 
it  were  to  render  the  moral  allegorized  by  Dante 
more  striking:  and  to  argue  unavoidably,  both 
that  those  who  are  deeply  guilty  will  press  on  to 
their  own  punishment,  and  that  that  punishment 
will  be  everlasting.  For  if  the  soul  ^  on  shuffling  off 
this  mortal  coil'  follows  her  bent  with  uncontroll- 
ed vehemence,  and,  having  held  a  course  of  love 
and  virtue  even  through  the  perils  and  temptations 
of  an  earthly  banishment ,  springs  up  to  that 
first  principle  of  goodness  and  bliss  for  which  she 
had  long  panted  as  for  her  original  home,  or  as 
if  she  felt  that  she  was  a  particle  once  torn  from  it; 
then  the  habitual  induiger  of  hateful  propensities 
roust  in  a  like  manner  rush  with  renovating  ardour 
towards  those  terrible  delusions  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  had  been  before  restrained  by  the  weight 
and  feebleness  of  a  corporeal  texture.  He  must 
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continue  in  his  wickedness,  and  habit  must  harden 
him  in  it  every  hour  in  spite  of  accumulating  pain; 
vice  growing  older  grows  only  more  hideous  and 
inflexible ;  and  that  guilt  can  never  be  expiated 
which  never  ceases  to  be  aggravated . 

Since  this  bank  is  the  rendez-vous  of  the  guilty^ 
thou  (cries  Virgil)  should st  feel  no  displeasure^ 
but  satisfaction  at  Charon  s  refusal  to  receive  thee 

Nulli  fas  casto  sceleralum  iosistere  limen  (0  • 

Z.  — *—  czxxni. 

The  text  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Aeneid 

gemit  ultima  pulsa 

Thraca  pedum  (>) : 

but  was  certainly  taken  from  Dante  by  Milton 
Earth  felt  the  wound  •.•••• 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails  ..••())• 


(i)  Aeneid*  Lib.  ti.  t.  563. 

(a)  Lib.  xiT.  T.334. 

(3)  Paradise  Loft.  ix.  The  cbief  beaotj  ia  tkete  pawaget  finoai  Mtf 
own  bard ,  as  well  as  in  those  from  the  Roman «  and  the  Tnacan  9  con* 
sists  in  the  personification  of  the  earth.  Therefore  though  Mr.Gingne' 
n^s  (Hist,  de  I'lulie.  toI.  11.  p.  Sg)  la  terre  baign^^des  lamea  de# 
damn^s  exhale  on  vent  imp^taeux  may  be  a  correct  explication ,  \% 
is  no  fair  translation:  a  mere  physical  phenomenon  being  substitnted 
for  noble  figurative  language.  Mr.  Gary  preserres  the  pertonificatioi*. 
by  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Dryden:  **  Groans  the  «k/ eartk . ^  ^ 
Trans.  Aen.  xu.  <e4. 
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<«it  the  close  of  the  preceding  Canto  Dante  had 

fallen  down  in  a  stupor;  during  which  he  is  evi- 

<3ently  supposed  to  have  been   conveyed   across 

-Acheron,  and  landed  on  the  first  Circle  (0.  The 

entire  of  this  circle  is  exempt  from  pain ;  and  is 

^vided  into  two  unequal  portions .  The  first  of 

■^bese  is  the  Angelical  doctor's  '  Hell-of-children  ' 

C  Infernus  puerorum  ;  (and  the  second,  his  (Infer- 

»ius  sanctorum  Patrum  )  *  Hell-of-the  holy  fathers '; 

divisions,  as  is  noticed  in  the  margin ,  which  answer 

t.otwo  circles  (the  first  and  ninth  )  of  the  Virgilian 

lell.  While  traversing  the  first  division  ,  Virgil 

Uakes  many  observations  to  his  pupil,  not  about 

the  crowds  of  children  round  them ,  who  could 

freely  merit  any, but  about  the  former  and  present 

inhabitants  of  the  second  division  to  which  they 


(i)  Hie  fubtcrraoMn  circus ,  Hell ,  deepcDS  from  a  state  of  Elysian 

^nnqvillity  to  odc  of  iofinite  sufferiog -*the  vestibule  being  ao 

*KttptioD,  partly  to  iuflict  an  unnatural  penalty  on  a  despicable  crime, 
<iHi  partly  to  ionitate  Origen  and  Virgil,  as  was  said  before.  Hell, 
CooiiMDt ,  Cento,  iii.  p.  x£6, 173,  and  ij^- 
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are  approaching ;  and  within  which  they  at  last 
step.  There  they  find  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Antiquity,  whom  they 
pass  in  review  from  the  top  of  a  luminous  hill  to 
whioh  they  retire  in   company  with   four  other 
eminent  bards:  after  which,  these  four  take  leave 
of^ Dante  and  Virgil  who  continue  their  journey; 
and  the  Canto  closes.  This  Circle  is  computed  to 
be  i4  miles  below  the  Vestibule,  and  to  present  a 
circular  walk  of  17  J  miles  broad.  In  its  middle 
yawns  the  monstrous  aperture  of  the  abyss  s45 
miles  wide .  So  going  round  it,  Dante  has  on  on^ 
hand  a  precipice  14  inil^s  high,. and  on  the  othe^ 
that  fearful  gulf  into  which  the  eye  cannot  piercer* 
^  its  murky  clouds  so  boil  and  hiss  (0  •' 

Since  I  have  not  hesitated  to  advance  that  Dant 
was  still  more  distinguished  as  a  man  of  science 
a  politician,  and  a  theologian ,  than  as  a  poet  {^^    i 


(i)  The  extreme  Tfidth  of  the  ▼estibale  was  Si 5  miles  (  HeU  «  Coi^^'' 
Bient ,  Canto  iii.  p.  iJ)i  )  .*  the  extreme  of  this  circle  is  %%o :  rem^  ^* 
35,  but  (as  a  line  of  diameter  drawn  from  one  extremity  to  anotb^*^' 
of  a  circular  body  perforated  in  the  centre  roust  cross  the  body  Iwic^  ^ 
once  before  the  perforation  and  again  after)  that  leaves  •nly  its  moii 
17  and  a  half  for  the  net  width  •  The  extreme  of  this  Girde  u  »So;  tlv' 
extreme  of  the  second  a45:  remain  35,  or  1 7  and  a  half,  as  before.  Bat  t^ 
a  sketch  the  walk  of  the  Vestibule  must  be  narrowed  by  whatever  lireadt^^ 
is  allowed  to  Acheron ;  which  flows  round  the  orifice  leading  to  iIp>^ 
first  Circle  and  then  takes  a  subterranean,  invisible  coarse>:  with  th 
exception ,  the  Vestibule  and  the  first  Circle  are  of  similar  dimensions   '^ 

See  Manetti Giambnllari Yelntello.  Keeping  a  Roman  Ampls^^'^ 

theatre  in  one*s  mind ,  we  have  now  stept  down  a  tier. 

(9)  Bonus  enim  poeta  (says  Ascensius  of  Virgil)  non  tam  deledare- 
quod  tamen  plurimoin  facit  -^  quam  prodesse  pretendit.  Com.  ^ 
Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  ▼.  657. 
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since  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  had  for  one  of  hisprin- 
cipal  aims  (  perhaps  his  paramount  one)  not  only 
to  imitate  Homer  and  Virgil,  by  celebrating  the 
creed  of  his  own  countr}%  as  they  did  that  of  their  s, 
but  to  expound  it  with  unrivalled  accuracy ;  and 
since  therefore,  according  to  a  fundamental  rule 
of  good  taste,  all  poetical  ornaments  should,  far 
from  frustrating  that  main  aim,  be  strictly  subser- 
vient to  it,  and  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the 
iioney  to  recommend  the  draught; we  are  ar- 
rived at  a  passage,  where,  to  do  justice  to  him  as 
a  poet  9  it  is  requisite  to  see  whether  he  has  erred 
us  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian:  and  this  appears 
^o  me  the  more  necessary,  not  only  because  it  has 
n  neglected  by  former  commentators,  but  be* 
use  even  a  judicious  admirer  of  the  Divine  Co- 
medy has,  in  this  instance,  attempted  to  rifle  it  of 

one  of  its  surest  titles  to  immortality that  of 

handing  down  a  correct  notion  of  the  spiritual 
tenets  of  one  of  the  most  lasting  and  widely-spread 
forms  of  worship  ( to  say  nothing  of  its  holiness ) 
which  mankind  ever  professed  (0.  If  Homer  and 
Vii^il  still  live,  they  owe  it  in  great  measure  to 
their  faithful  delineation  of  the  religious  doctrines 
of  AQtiqutty :  hereafter  Dante  may  be  prized  on  a 

(i)  Let  ponitions  do  Dante  toot  poor  la  plus  part  prop«rtionn6et 
%«x  criaiet ,  ct  foot  honoear  k  ton  jogement  et  k  ton  esprit  de  joAtice . 
C>  o'ett  qn'avec  r^pogoance  et  k  oontre  ccaor  qo*il  darane  let  hommet 
^^l^bret,  et  il  taove  aotant  qo'ilpeut  tans  trop  heorter  let  dogmet  do 
^oa  Eglite  et  qoelqaefoit  m^me  en  let  beurtant.  Meriao,  Men.  do  TAcad. 
^lo  Berlin.  1714. 
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like  account  with  even  better  reason;  and  «cio  doubt 
but  (  indulging  occasionally  like  other  mighty 
spirits  in  the  prescience  of  his  immortality  of 
fame  )  he  felt ,  that  the  sacred  poem,  to  which ,  ia 
his  own  words,  ^  both  heaven  and  earth  contribu- 
ted(0,' would  be  after>vards  resorted  to  for  theolo- 
gical information  by  curious  men  not  only  not  his 
co-religionists,  but  perhaps  of  creeVls  the  most 
widely  different,  in  distant  lands  and  ages.  Yet 
this  ought  never  to  be  the  case ,  and  he  were  no 
longer  an  authority,  if  his  orthodoxy  were  questv 
onable  on  any  one  point.  The  mode  in  which  be 
disposes  of  the  Pagan  heroes  in  this  Canto,  and  of 
some  others  in  Pulsatory  and  Paradise  is  the  ground 
of  much  misplaced  sarcasm  against  his  Churcb, 
and  of  encomium  equally  misplaced  upon  him;  as 
if  the  vigour  of  his  fancy  corrected  the  narrowness 
of  his  religion  .  But  it  is  an  absolution  he  cannot 
receive:  it  is  strictly  as  the  poet  of  Catholicism  that 
he  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and  to  discredit 
his  orthodoxy  is  to  shake  the  pillars  of  his  poetic 
temple.  It  is  indeed  an  axiom  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  belief  in  the  Messiah  is,  and  always  has  been, 
necessary  to  salvation.  This  is  a  general  position; 
as  it  is  likewise  one,  that  **  neither  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  (^).''  And 


(i)  Parad.  Canto  zjly. 
(9)  I.  Cor.  6.  10. 
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it  is  certain  they  shall  not ,  as  long  as  they  conti- 
nue thieves  or  extortioners;  for  nothing  impure 
shall  ever  enter  there:  but  who  can  tell  that  another 
has  expired  thief  or  exorlioner?  We,  who  can  only 
judge  by  appearances  ,  may  be  easily  deceived  • 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  faith  .  We  can  pry 
little  into  another's  mind  at  any  time,  even  while 
that  mind  has  the  will  and  the  po\yer  of  words  to 
assist  us :  but  before  it  separates  from  the  body 
communication    between   it  and  us   has  entirely 

ceased for  in  even  the  suddeiiest  death  the 

loss    of  articulation   precedes   the  departure   of 
the  soul;  and  what  may  be  felt,  or  learned  du- 
ring that  fluttering  paroxysm,  when  life  has  re- 
tired from  its  outworks,  the  senses,  to  the  heart, 
which  is  its  citadel,  or  what  change  may  be  then 
uudei^one  by  the  spirit,  or  what  invisible  agents 
may  be  in  attendance,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
determine,  until  fallen  into  a  similar  condition 
ourselves;  and  then  we  shall  be  quite  as  uncom- 
iDuuicative  to  those  we  leave  behind,  as  our  pre- 
cursors were  to  us.  Rut  not  only  for  this  reason 
ibe  ultimate  fate  of  an   individual  is  not  to  ba 
pronounced ;  but  that  general  axiom  of  theology 
bears  itself  a  theological  exception  named  by  the 
schools  uwincible  ignorance:  and  who  has  lived  or 
died  ID  a  state  of  invincible  ignorance  is  avowed 
fro  be  another  secret  inscrutable  to  us  (0.  Thi» 

\t)  Wlut  ioviucible  ignorance  is,  the  Church  of  Daotc  does  oot 
^Mvttad  !•  dcfio*;  bat  th*  pcrmiu  oar  reaiooing  thus:  •«•  Sftty  one 
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much  however  we  know  from  the  Apostle,  that 
"the  wisdom  of  the  wise"  is  folly  (0:  and  from 
the  strictest  rules  of  logic,  that'in  comparison  with 
a  Being  infinitely  wise  our  philosophers  are  as 
ignorant  as  our  ideots,  since  the  capacities  of  both 
are  finite.  Here  then  the  axiom  of  exclusion  is 
again  inapplicable  to  individuals:  and  we  rcmaiD 
in  the  dark,  except  when  aided  by  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  heaven;  to  which  Catholics  pre- 
tend only  in  those  cases  where  their  Church  has 
decreed  canonization, and  in  those  others  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  which  all  Christians  equally 
believe .  But  understand  the  necessity  of  a  belief 
in  Jesus  ever  so  literally ,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not 


igliorsnt  of  the  true  faith  is  so  either  'vuta^(^,  or  invinciblj.  If  i«Mr- 
bly^  he  can  conquer  it;  so  if  he  does  not,  he  ii  wilfully  igooraatibtt 
sach  wilfulness  is  guilt;  and  the  wilfulness  precede*  Uie  ignoiiBOS, 
so  that  something  criiiiiiial ,  and  not  mere  ignorance,  is,  as  it  ODjb 
t(»  he,  the  real  cause  of  his  diaster,  should  he  expire  deficient  io  tie 
knowlege  necessary  to  salvation.  IS  invincihijr  ignorant,  he  is  involm- 
tarily  so ;  and  the  converse  of  the  proposition  seems  equally  correct i 
that  al/ intfoluntary  ignorance  is  imincible .  Then  no  man  involontaiilj 
ignorant  of  the  true  fjiili  will  ever  be  called  to  account  for  that  \^^i> 
ranee  :  and  whatever  he  his  circumstances,  whether  born  in  ChnslOH 
dom  ,  or  among  Heathens,  whether  totally  uncivilized,  or  decorated 
with  all  the  folly  of  the  wise  (  rois*named  by  us  learning  ),  if  he  be 
not  wilful  in  his  ignorance  then  is  he  invincibly  ignorant  and  io  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  innocently  :  and,  if  his  life  be  in  other  respect! 
as  innocent ,  his  eternal  portion  will  be  with  the  pare  of  heart,  ii 
spite  of  appearances  which  easily  deceive  us.  But,  in  fine,  whose  igoo* 
ranee  is  or  ever  was,  \incible ,  or  invincible ,  voluntary,  or  involooti' 
ry,  may  have  been  enquired  by  particular  divines  on  their  own  aatboii- 
ty,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  mott  prudeoli/ 
and  charitably  abstain  from  it. 
(i)  I.  Cor.  I.  ly-ao. 
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decided  who  has  been  blest  with  that  belief,  or 
who  has  not.  There  is  no  death  but  supposes  a 
space  between  it  and  full  life :  and  that  space , 
however  imaginably  brief,  is  less  evanescent  in 
comparison  with  all  the  ages  since  the  creation., 
than  these  are  with  eternity.  No  instant  of  time 
but  may  be  compared  with  the  longest  human 
life :  but  neither  that  instant,  nor  that  lengthened 
life,  can  bear  the  le<ist  comparison  with  eternity; 
so  it  is  mathematically  correct  to  afQrm,  that  in 
the  balance  with  eternal  existence  all  portions  of 
lime ,  the  greatest,  or  most  minute,  are  absolutely 
and  equally  insignificant .  The  instant  therefore 
which  is  so  transient  in  our  perception ,  may  in 
that  of  the  Divinity  be  of  neither  more  nor  less 
duration  than  the  most  protracted  human  life:  so 
ifihis  life  can  merit  an  eternity  of  bliss,  thai  instant 
may  be  just  as  capable  of  meriting  it.  Truly  speak- 
ing then  (because  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
Fountain  of  truth  )  the  space  supposable  by  us 
in  even  cases  of  suddenest  mortality,  between  ut- 
ter dissolution  and  full  life,  is  not  comparatively 
short ;  and  things  may  take  place  during  it  of  which 
we  blind  mortals  can  attain  no  knowledge ;  but 
which  may  secure  the  individual  a  crown  of  infi- 
uite  joy  quite  as  possibly  as  the  whole  sum  of  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  during  the  pitUince 
of  years  he  had  been  seen  to  live .  Neither  the 
Catholic  doctors,  nor,  I  believe,  any  power  on 
earth ,  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  what  may 
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then  take  place  in  favour  of  even  the  worst  of 
sinners  or  the  raost  strenuous  of  disbelievers: 
so,  if  to  suppose  his  condemnation  is  soroetimes 
allowable,  not  as  matter  of  absolute  assertion ,  hat 
of  example,  to  suppose  his  salvation  is  at  least 
equally  to  be  permitted ,  as  an  example  of  another 
kind  more  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
stian  charity  (0  .  Amidst  the   murkiness  of  our 
intellect  this  much  can  be  discerued  clearly,  tlul 
the  supreme  Being  must  be  infinitely  merciful 
and  just :  we  may  be  deceived  in  a  thousand  ways 
in  our  estimations,  but  his  attributes  cannot  faiil. 
Whatever  takes  place  is  just  and  merciful ;  and  if 
it  sometimes  seems  otherwise  unto  us,  the  defect  is 
in  our  comprehension.  On  the  one  hand  then,  lo 
prescribe  any  bounds  to  the  Creators  mercy  is  to 
be  guilty  of  a  heinous  enormity  :  and  on  the  other, 
it  is  certain  that  divine  justice  will  reward  with 
the  light  and  grace  necessary  to  Salvation  every 
man  not  totally  unworthy  of  them  •  But  this  ud« 
worthiness  can  be  nothing  but  the  lurking  of 
something  vicious,  although  perhaps  entirely  im- 
perceptible to  us.  To  say  the  want  of  belief  causes 
woe ,  is  then  to  adduce  a  secondary  cause:  for  the 
primary  one  is  vice ;  vice  is  the  cause  of  that  want 
of  belief-,  and  the  woe  you  commiserate  is  nothioj; 


(i)  E  salve ,  saNe,  O  spirto  fortanate , 
Salve  aorella  del  bel  namer  una 
Coi  rimeato  ^  dal  Ciel  ogui  peccato  . 

If  ooti.  Btaavilliaiia ,  Gsnt^  ** 
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Imure  (luin  ibe  ruin  rnnsrquetil  on  vice.  The  vir- 
tuous taaa  on  the  contrary  (  whatever  he  appear* 
ances  that  blind  iis'jshall  somehow  or  other,  and 
■omewhero  or  other,  learn  to  know  and  believe 
whatever  is  requisite  to  make  him  happy;  for  eter- 
nal happiness  Tollows  virtue  as  necessarily  as  misery 
docs  guilt.  Here  we  are  <lrawn  lii  a  point  in  which 
orthodox  members  of  almost  every  creed  agree; 
and,  in  spite  of  scholastic  disputes  and   mutual 
acrimony,  this  fundamental  principle  is  found  to 
hv  common  to  them  ail ,  thai  vice  Jilone  is  the  origin 
of  miser}',  and  virtue  of  bliss ;an<l  tiiat  the  virtuous 
shall  be  for  ever  happy,  and  the  wicked  miserable- 
I  Here  must  the  theologians  of  various  persuasions, 
I  however  apparently  at  variance  in  their  dogmas, 
stand  together,  if  forced  back  from  discursive  rea- 
sonings tu  the  source  of  them  .  Ilovv  often  wuiitd 
this  bv  the  kind  end  of  discnssions,  if  antagonists 
had  patience  to  understand  each  otiier!  But  too 
any  are  more  obstinate,  than  desirous  of  teaching 
j   or  of  being   taught:   some  will  not  soften   their 
I  expressions,  although  it  would   detract  nothing 
from  their  meaning ;  and  some  will  not  candidly 
examine  the  real  meaning  of  those  exaggerated 
espressions.  Thiin  ivords  become  the  cause  of  strife; 
L -while  the  difference  as  to  ihings  is  perhaps  httle  or 
m  nothing.  From  what  I  have  said  it  follows,  that  the 

■  duf^as  of  Dantc'it  church  did  not  prescribe  any 
I    order  for  the  placing  <if  his  personages  either  in 

■  Paradise,  or  in  Hell;  but  equally  prohibited  bia 

L 
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representing  them  in  either ,  as  matter  of  £ict  (0; 
and  as  one  of  fancy,  left  him  at  liberty.  That  such 
is  the  orthodox  theory  of  his  Church,  suffices  for 
Dante:  nor  is.it  necessary  for  his  commentator  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  that  benevolent  doctrine 
(  which,  without  any  Procrustean  aids,  maybe 
adapted  universally,  and  leaves  every  individuals 
fate,  where  it  should  be ,  in  his  Maker's  hand)  with 
either  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  intempe- 
rance of  some  of  the  learned;  it  is  for  themselves 
to  do  that  (>).  The  axiom  therefore  of  exclusive 


(i)  Tbe  story  of  S.  Gregory  tod  Trajto  is  told  ▼ariouUy  (  Baraoiu 
ad  anD.  604  —  N.  Aless.  Vita  S.  Greg.  Lib.  a.  cap.  44.);  ^t  all  allov 
that  be  represented  ibat  Pagio  Emperor  in  Paradiie,  aod  tbat  th^ 
assertion  was  condemned  *  mot  because  ii  fwoi  impoigHlt/or  ike  Friaa 
to  be  there,  but  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bontiff  to  kmw 
wlicthrr  he  was  so,  or  not,  without  a  direct  revelation  from  a^OiV— to 
whicb  his  Holiness  pretended  not:  *  this  as  to  Paradise.  As  to  HeU* 
*wben,  not  many  years  ago,  tbe  holy  preacher  Lionardo  da  Porto 
Bfaurizio  was  under  process  of  Canonization ,  the  advocate  of  tbe  defii 
(  such  is  the  quaint  title  of  one  of  tbe  Canonical  lawers  —  raTvocato<M 
diatolo  )  stopped  all  proceedings  by  accusing  tbe  candidate  of  the  mh 
judgment  of  haring  pronounced  the  damnation  of  his  neighbour.  A 
rotisi  hardened  and  sacrilegious  murderer  (  he  bad  sbin  a  priest  at  tbe 
altar  with  circumstances  of  marvellous  atrocity  aud  tbe  premeditation 
of  many  months  )  had  been  just  turned  ofT  from  tbe  gallows  with  so 
atheistical  cry  of  vengeance  in  bis  mouth ,  when  Lionardo « getting  ap 
to  preach  to  the  already  shocked  multitude,  exclaimed  that  tbe  aiM* 
rable  impenitent  was  dropping  into  hell.  The  accusation  was  held  good 
by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  because  it  was  impouible  to  k^aw  whet 
change  might  hni^  been  wrought  in  the  culprit  in  the  interval  betmet 
the  tighuning  of  the  rope  and  the  utter  departure  of  his  soul,  withoet 
a  dinct  revelation  frvm  above  ^  the  onus  probandi  of  which  taj  fritb 
the  adt'oratef  for  canonization.  *  Can.  Lett.  p.  9. 

(1'  No  religion  ran  be  absolved  from  persecuting  bfgotry  if  beM 
responsible  for  the  sentiments  of  its  members  however  illustriooi*'*' 
even  of  large  assemblies  of  such .  Hume ,  Hist.  Vol.  8.  p.  %6j.  Ami' 
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nUaliou,  when  theologically  considered  and  re- 
duced (o  its  accurate  meaning,  does  not  in  (he 
least  itilerfcre  with  the  persomigcs  oi  the  Divine 
Comedy;  and,  however  terrible  to  the  inattentive 
hearer,  and  however  often  abused  by  the  ambitious 
and  nialtgnnnt,  is,  in  itself,  a  harmless,  abstract, 
general  rule  witli  sotniiny  tacit  exceptions  of  which 
we  cannot  judge,  thai,  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity 
ofiipeeulation,  we  cannot  employ  it  to  condemn 
a  single  human  being  without  great  absurdity  as 
well  as  guilt  10.  Church  dogmas  then  did  they 
meddle  with  the  affair  at  all,  would  not  have  regu- 
Uted  Dante's  awards,  but  would  have  prohibited 
his  making  any  on  ground  so  deccplfeusas  nppear- 
.  aoces:  if  a  poet  were  not  jiermitted  to  do  su,  be- 


%S*t.-~lltBle  tndrcil  ftyt  mall  atlcntion  to  indiridoil  Doctor*,  hut 
hn  MaM  rrcardi  n*tij  uoe  a(  lbo*e  ptrijnoant  icneU  uni*cnatlf 
laafht  by  ihe  Roaun  Cathulic*. 

;i)  y.tra  (lie  Council  of  Trrni  Dolwittmlaiiding  llie  nolenH  of  id 
d«lMt«a,  aod  rhc  rrtigioat  iJrulence  that  llien  raged  B*ery-»bere,  wsi 
aWt(«l.  "Iitn  it  oioe  lo  propound  id  aclu(t  dccrPr,  (o  lrH«n  iK 
•ificnty  IB  ordrr  lo  prnrrte  ili  orlboduiy,  aiiil  ihc  conirquFnce  «•>, 
tk*l  IT  Icfl  Ike  mailer  of  CKCliuiTe  wl**liun  ai  undecided  ai  il  bad 
fuan4  t( .  Par  at  lo  ihr  nai>erul  acclani^lion  of  >'  anallirina  lo  all 
ha*clic4  •Bciral  and  modero,  '  il  wai  ladred  a  aound  fall  of  fury  and 
too  capablvof  bfiof  coDTcriedat  tbat  oobappy  aeaion  to  direful  pur- 
fOt»i  bul.  bawr*er  badly  limrd  or  wickHlly  intended  by  wicked  io- 
^iilBaU,  il  wai  ID  truth  nothing  more  ihan  ■  repelilioD  of  (be  tbeoln- 
gtcsl  aaiin  we  bate  brta  diicmning.  Beiog  likely  lo  be  moM  uacba- 
rinbly  nplaiurd,  it  wai  motl  uucharitabte  lo  (rpeat  il  grituilouily 
hal  if  explained  wilb  ibe  laildueM  of  an  impartial  lui'krc  an  lud  nith 
vAnMo*  Bot  Id  aairy  daclaiinen,  but  llie  Mier  of  the  Caibolic  recor- 
lU  Article*  of  faitb  ,  it  woald  bate  oeter  anihorited  ibe  condein- 
waiiimutaue  tingle  individual  aliie  or  daaJ,  at  1  hup*  I  hatepi«**ii- 
&wpi ,  Slitria  del  Con.  Ttid.  I.  •■  p.  \  ■!■ 
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9kwn  If. 

cause  it  is  only  from  them  he  can  cull  examples, 
which  he  gives  not  as  serious  decisions ,  but  as 
specious  reveries.  The  only  rule  that  bound  him 
was  to  abstain  from  supposing  any  thing  unpo$sibk 
to  be  true;  and  however  improbable  it  be  that  bis 
Pagans  etc.  are  as  he  has  placed  them,  it  is  a  theolo- 
gical verity  that  ihey possibljr  may  be  so.  Tbisbeiug 
the  case,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  Diviuitji 
but  of  poetical  justice:  it  is  not  whether  heobserr- 
ed  an  orthodox  rule  (  for  I  have  shown  he  bad 
none,  except  with  regard  to  a  few  canonized  saints, 
and  the  still  fewer  Biblical  characters) ,  but  whether 
he  applied  morally  the  licence  conceded  to  his 
fancy  for  a  v#ry  moral  purpose  ?  This  M.  Hems 
has  partly  answered  by  saying,  ^  hispunisbmentstrt 
in  general  proportioned  to  his  crimes:'  but,  sioce 
there  is  little  about  punishments  in  this  Canto, 
does  he  present  us  with  rewards  proportioned  to 
merits  (0? 

To  reward  a  good  action  by  realizing  the  hopes 
that  induced  the  actor  to  perform  it  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  equity  among  men  .  The  nature  and 
proceedings  of  eternal  justice  lie  far  beyond  our 
comprehension  :  but,  in  our  ignorance  of  themi 
we  may  safely  apply  to  the  tribunal  of  a  futare 
world  the  rules  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  just 
in  this.  Now  a  Christian  is  taught  to  look  forward 
to  a  Paradise  of  ineffable  bliss  |  while  the  Pagans 

(i)  Prctmia  BMritis  tttot  mtoiajraiuibi .  lloBtrdiiA,  Lib.  ».  p.  5t« 
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io  general  appear  to  have  been  contented  with 
their  subterranean  Elysium.  I  say  in  general, 
because  a  few  of  them  professed  brighter  hopes; 
and  appear,  because  (1  repeat  it  once  more  )  we 
can  only  descry  appearances «  and  not  the  truth; 
and  a  poet  is  licensed  to  decide  on  appearances. 
He  may  limit  the  Christian  Paradise  to  those  who 
seem  to  have  participated  a  Christian's  hopes;  and 
place  in  Elysium  those  whoxee/7i  to  have  expected 
it  sts  their  eternal  recompense .  He  can  vouch  for 
nothing  certainly  :  be  cannot  tell  how  any  of 
those  individuals  died;  nor  whether  the  principle 
that  is  equitable  here  is  so  hereafter,  b^t  hy  placing 
the  worthy  followers  of  Jesus  in  Paradise,  and  the 
▼irtuous  Heathens  in  that  i*Jysian  Limbo  on  which 
their  own  theologians  dwelt  with  rapture  (and  to 
which  Dante  could  not  have  consigned  them 
without  higb  veneration,since  his  own  Church  men 
taught  that  it  had  been  long  hallowec^  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Fathers  of  Christianity  ,  and,  at  last, 
bj  that  of  Christ  himself)  is  exemplified  one  great 

aaoral  lesson, that  which  teaches  our  heart 

and  fancy  to  expand  each  other  mutually,  for  that 
ID  some  proportion  with  their  expansion  shall  be 
their  reward  .  Hut  it  is  well  known,  some  of  the 
Pagans  openly  professed  sublimer  expectations 
than  those  thai  were  then  usual;  it  was  therefore 
exemplary  to  represent  some  of  them  as  participa- 
ting the  glories  of  Christianity  ,  and  judicious 
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not  to  aelect  Cicero  (0  ;  lest  the  reader  should 
mistake  that  for  exception ,  which  was  intended  as 
illustration ;  and  for  a  serious  decision  of  what 
actually  is  a  given  mortal's  lot  in  futurity ,  that 
which  was   meant   as  a  fanciful  supposition  of 
what  it  possibly  majr  be;  in  short  lest  he  should 
receive  as  a  particular  sentence,  that  whjch  was 
imagined  as  a  general  example,  or  allegory;  -— 
and  those  who  find  allegories  every-where  throu^- 
out  the  Divine  Comedy,  ought  not  to  have  beea 
silent  as  to  this  one .  Ought  not  then  the  academi- 
cal sentence  to  have  rather  run  thus: ^  Dante  is 

not  only  equitable  in  proportioning  punishments 
to  crimes  and  rewards  to  merits,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  so  scrupulously  exact  in  conforming  to 
the  dogmas  of  his  Church,  that,  were  all  the  tomes 
of  Catholicism  lost,  posterity  would  still  have  a 
correct  idea  of  its  tenets  from  this  poem?  ' 

B,  ' Til. 

Some  say  Dante  is  to  be  suppposed  to  bare 
been  borne  over  by  an  Angel  during  sleep:  but 
certainly  the  words  of  Virgil  to  Charon  rather 
imply  that  they  c^me  over  in  his  boat  (as  Aeneas 
had  done  before);  for  if  they  were  to  be  transport- 
ed not  by  him ,  but  by  an  Angel,  to  what  purpose 
their  altercation  ? 


(i)  .  .  .  Sic  habeto,  certain  esse  in  ccelo  ac  definitom  locum  obi 
htmii  myo  sempiterno  iruaotur.  Somnain  Scip.  How  many  ChmtitB* 
luTe  excelled  this  defioitioo  of  a  Christian  Paradise  ? 
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Boccaccio  says  very  correctly *  the  first  Circle 

borders  the  abyss (0.*  It  is  then  no  part  of  that 
abyss,  that  pit,  that  blind  domain ,  (cieco  mondo ) 
that  glen,  that  mortal  den.  These  are  all  Syno- 
niroes  for  Tartarus,  or  Ilell-of-the-damned,  with 
which  this  first  Circle  has  nothing  whatever  in 
common.In  the  Aeneid  Elysium  is  not  more  striking- 
ly separated  from  Tartarus,  than  in  this  poem. 
Virgil  here  turns  pale  with  pity  while  looking  down 
into  it,  as  Aeneas  while  looking  towards  it  (respicit 
Aeneas):  but  the  latter,  hurrying  on,  leaves  it  up 
ou  his  left  hand  (sub  rupe  sinistra  (*));  and  the 
ibrmer  descends  into  it  in  the  next  Canto. 

D, 

This  first  division  of  this  first  Circle  is  the  Hell 
or  Limbo-of-Children  (  Infernus  puerorum  )  in 
the  language  of  Dante s  Church  C^),  and  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  Virgilian  hell: 
Continu6  audit»  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
Ififantumque  aniin«  flentes  in  limine  primo, 
Quo^  dulcis  vitas  exsortes  et  ah  ubare  raptos 
Abstulit  atra  dies ,  et  funere  mertit  acerbo : 
Nee  vero  h«  sine  sorte  clat» ,  sine  judice ,  sedes  (4). 


<'i)  II  primo  c«rcbio,  o  Limbo,  attornia  TaliiMO,  cio^  il  profoodo 
Ittlrroo.  Comento,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
t9)  Aeneid.  \Ah.  vi.  v.  S4S. 
(1)  Hell,  Comment  I  Canto  11.  p.  139. 
(4)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  v.  49S. 
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If  we  allow  Virgil  in  this  instance  a  similar  merit 
with  that  which  Dante  incontestibly  possesses  (a 
faithful  transmission  of  the  creed  of  his  lime),  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblanoe 
of  their  opinions.  And,  when  we  recollect  that 
these  opinions  have  survived  the  subversion  of 
such  a  variety  of  others,  and  lasted  so  many  ages, 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  suspect,  that  although  il 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  most  hopelessly 
involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  vain  speculation  ,  yet 
some  clue,  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  is  afforded 
to  it  by  a  feeling  of  human  nature.  Why  should 
the  souls  of  babies  be  excluded  from  Paradise  ? 
or,  what  is  stranger,  be  subjected  to  penaltj^  ? 
and  that,  not  by  an  arbitrary  sentence,  but,    ^i 
the  Roman  poet  pointedly  urges,  by  a  regular  rig 

eous  judgment nee  sine  sorte,  nee  sine  judi 

To  mortal  eyes  they  seemed  perfectly  innocent. 
Catholics  urge  the  doctrine  of  Original  sin;    so 
there  is  no  accusing  them  of  inconsistency  •  Out 
had  the  Ancients  some  similar  doctrine?  Or  did 
they  consign  Children  to  punishment  for  errors 
supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  some  former 
state  of  existence?  1,  at  least,  am  unprepared  t 
answer.  * 

•  With  reference  to  the  mere  merits  of  the  writers 
one  may  be  inclined  to  put  on  a  par  the  verse 
cited  from  the  Aeneid  and  the  two  tiercets  we  a 
commenting;  or  rather  to  allow  some  superiorit 

to  Virgil  on  the  score  of  melody.  But,intrinsicall 
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^lued,  the  Italian  passage  is  more  pleasing;  be- 
muse it  breathes  a  more  benevolent  theology,  and 
8  more  easily  reconctleable  to  vulgar  notions  of 
equity .  The  ^weeping'  (flentes)  and  'piercing  cries* 
vagitus  ct  ingens )  of  the  Latin  become  softened 
town  by  the  modern  into  ^  no  tears,  but  a  world 
>f  sighs . '  Praise  for  this  however  is  due  not  to 
be  poet,  but  to  his  Church ;  and  be  might  have 
leen  still  kinder  without  being  less  orthodox  (0. 
Entirely  similar  on  this  point  is  the  belief  of  most 
lahometans,  for  they  hold  that  ^*  he  who  dies  au 
nfant  is  neither  rewarded  nor  punished  (*)/'  Dante 
lowever,  in  order  to  distinguish  clearly  the  two 
livisions  of  this  first  Circle,  used  to  a  certain  degree 
he  latitude  which  is  allowed  by  his  Church;  and 
keeping  a  kind  of  middle  course , between  the  mild 
eiiets  that  are  most  favoured  by  it,  and  the  stern 
mes  of  I^ganism ,  he  made  his  llell-of-Children 

•(t)  Whco  die  matter  came  to  be  revi^H  by  tbe  Council  of  Trrat,  it 
vtt  ••certained  to  bave  beenalway*  held  by  Catbolict  that  the  Limbo* 
•T-children  was  ^  place  free  from  ptio;  but,  at  to  the  qaantiCy  of 
vjoymeDt,  the  bomioicant and  the  Franciacant  (as  was  uMial  with 
koee  friars)  were  tt  variance.  The  former  described  it  as  snhterranemn, 
kc  Aquinas  and  Dante:  the  latter  as  an  airy*  lightsome  region  mkw 
'^mmd^  with  •  ftriety  of  curious  pastimes  and  oi^eo  i^ isited  by  cooso- 
■f  angels  and  saints.  Only  one  Doctor  (  known  by  the  ridieulons  nick* 
%mtm  of  '  babe-lenier  * }  was  discovered  to  lia?e  considered  it  a  state  of 
lisi  .^  a  sentiment  which  narrowly  escaped  an  anathema  by  the  con« 
■rr  being  made  an  Article  of  faith.  From  propounding  an  actual  de« 
ve  h<»wever  the  Council  refrained*  in  courtesy*  upon  the  Bishops  com. 
If  to  an  nnderstanding,ihat  the  doctrine  taught  in  all  their  churches 
itlaool  exceplion  should  be  that  the  Limbo-of -children  was  exempt 
pain  .  Sarpi.  Storia  del  Con.  Trid.  1.  S.  p.  |SS 

(•;  Sale.  Sect.  viii.  p.  a  19. 

•  ft 
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display  something  of  gentle  sorrow  without  pain 
— -  duol  senza  niartiri;  and  the  Hell -of- holy- 
fathers  be  quite  free  from  either  pain  or  .sorrow 

ne  trista ,  as  we  shall  see  a  few  tiercets  fiurther 

on .  Here  we  are  still  in  the  Hell-o&Children ;  so 
this  line  D'infanti  e  di  femmine  e  di  viri  is  odIj 
an  expletive  mode  of  saying  innumerable  crowds 
of  infants  of  both  sexes  :  and  in  this  persuasi- 
on I  translate  it  ^babies  males  and  maids  (0.*  To 
do  otherwise  would  confuse  the  topography    <A 
which  Dante  is  so  curious  an  observer, and  whi<^^ 
the  accompanying  drawing  gives . 

E,  •   '     xzxii. 

The  Hell-of  Children  extends  *not  for  from  the  ba  ^^\ 
or  vestibule  (dal  soramo)  which  our  travellers  Ib 
descended:  and,  since  they  could  have  no  inter 
to  particularise  any  of  those  nameless  innocen 
it  is  evident  they  must  be  drawing  very  close 
the  second  division «  or  at  least  in  full  sight  of  i 
when  they  begin  to  think  it  worth  while  to  *  sc-'i 
the  shades' Che  spiriti  son  questi  ?  To  who 


(i)  Mr.  Ctry  hy  tran^lnting  ^'m^n,  %i9omen ,  and  infiiDtt,  "  m 
iodeed  by  hifi  whole  Tenfon,  coofoundt  these  two  dWitioBt  which 
•anily  traced  in  the  text.  The  first  is  this ;  the  second  begina  to  be 
at  vidi  an  fuoco  ec.  t.  68.  He  seems  to  haire  been  totally  nnaware  of  t 
existenceof  any  such  divisions,  and  therefore  mixed  them  togetl* 
past  distinguishing.  Bnt  in  truth  they  form  two  rings  or  ctrcleta  ia* 
which  this  first  Circle  is  divided  all  round  —  per  tatta  la  ectenai 
(all  the  parts  of  Dante*s  Hell  being  thus  circular,  at  Lonbardi  ji 
observes  ) ,  and  are  separated  regularly  by  a  atream  and  aevco  wal 
Y.  107. 


a 

St 
0 

n 


B  ird  s   eve*  virw  of  tW  t'irst  ripcle  of  HpII  . 

A    ft.  r^ro  Jl.i.lon.or  llrll    of  Ch.Uro,. 

B      ItxccondorHrll  of-Loly   I'.lk.r.  or  Kl^jimm 

'  r.Vr.tibuUorHrU 


>•  ■      Seven  tf  Atri . 
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these  are  supposed  to  be  liinited  now,  we  shall 
shortly  see:  but  first  learn  from  the  recapitulation 
of  many  others  said  to  have  been  once  dwelling 
there ,  that  this  second  division  is  (as  I  all  along 
affirmed) St. Thomas  Aquinas' hell-of-holyfathers , 
called  by  other  Catholics  ^Limbo/  and  by  others 
^Abrahams  bosom/  This  proximity  of  ^Abraham's 
bosom'  to  the  ^hell-ofthedamned'  (it  is  an  ob* 
servation  of  Boccaccio  )  agrees  perfectly  with  S. 
Luke's  parable  ot  the  rich  man  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  l>eing  in  torments,  and  yet  being  able  to  descry 
Abraham  with  Lazarus  in  his  bosom  (0  • 

F. xui. 

^i/ the  guiltless  men  that  preceded  Christianity 
having  been  once  here  dwelling  together,  it  follows 
that  it  is  Abraham's  bosom,  or  the  Hell  which  liad 
been  inhabited  by  the  Patriarchs,  and  that,  what- 
ever descriptions  Dante  found  his  Church  had 
ever  made  of  such  a  place,  might  be  made  of  it 
still,  except  there  were  some  ecclesiastical  decision 
to  the  contrary  .  But  no  such  hazardous  decision 
exists .  It  is  indeed  so  far  from  being  required  by 
any  Catholic  dogma,  that  I  fand  the  Catholic  ex- 
pounders of  the  Psalms  include  in  one  group  all 
those  who,  without  being  Christians,  led  virtuoiu 
lives.  All  such  (without  pronouncing  who  bo  such  <*)) 

(i)  Comento.p.  iI.—acmI  Gospel  xvi.  i). 

(«)  1  have  already  auied  at  more  Ibao  tunicieot  length  that  as 
orthodox  Divine  can  not  jadga  on  appearance,  or  applj  hia  ahatratt 
priacsplca  to  todiudoali,  thoofh  a  poet  naj.  p.  aaS. 
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being  enumerated  among  those  to  whom  the  Lord 
has  not  imputed  sin,  are  declared  blessed:  for  though 
original  sin  or  want  of  baptism  exclude  them 
from  Paradise,  it  may  not  so  from  the  bliss  of 
Limbo  or  Hell-of-the  holy-fathers (0.  To  this  Dayid 
evidently  alluded  (and  not  to  the  ineffable  bliss 
of  Paradise  )  as  the  region  in  which  he  hoped  to 
wait  for  the  Messiah:  and  of  it  Dante  himself 
spoke,  when ,  paraphrasing  the  xxxii  Psalm,  he  di- 
vided its  two  first  verses  into  three  tiercets ;  and, 
with  theological  acumen  defining  in  each  tiercet 
a  particular  class  of  the  blessed,  made  the  third 
assert  ^and  blessed  shall  all  those  likewise  be,  unto 
whom  God  and  the  Angels  of  heaven  shall  impute 
no  sin  (>)< '  He  might  therefore  have  argued  thus: 
All  to  whom  sin  is  not  imputed;  are  blessed;  but 
original  sin   is  not  imputed;  then  one  may  be 
in  original  sin  and  yet  be  blessed :  But  none  in 
original  sin  shall  enter  Paradise;  then  one  may  be 
blessed  without  ever  entering  Paradise:  But  the 
Church  furnishes  no  other  region  but  the  hell-of- 


(i)  *  The  Royal  Prophet  *  (it  it  •  Citholic  comment  I  qaote,  Anno- 
ta«.  ai  Salmi  di  Dante,  p.  S8.)  *  tpccifies  three  claaset  of  tihe  blcaaed: 
Firstly  y  those  in  whose  spirit  is  no  guile  —  leoondly,  repentant  sinnen 
whose  trmnsgrtssions  are/orgitfen  ^  thirdly  those  guilty  of  no  impmmi 
tin,  that  it  of  no  tin  but  original  tin,  which,  not  being  voluntary,  it  moi 
imptued  to  man,  he  unto  whom  the  Lordimputeth  not  ini^aiiy.' Bnimi. 
Kxxii.  ▼.  i-^a. 

(a)  E  qnei  tuui  beati  ancor  taranno 
Ai  qoali  Dio  e  gli  Angeli  del  cielo 
Aleun  peccato  non  impoteranno. 

I  Sett*  Salmi  di  D.  A.  p.  Sa. 
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the*holy -fathers,  wherein  the  idea  of  separation 
from  Pamdise  can  be  united  with  that  of  bliss; 
ei^o  that  region  is  one  of  bliss,  and  it  contains 
those  Pagans  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  great 
and  virtuous  characters,  yet  to  have  died  in  ori- 
ginal sin  for  want  of  baptism . 

G.  .—  vLw, 

Dante  (as  his  few  words  reveal)  had  his  mind 

full  of  contending  sentiments sorrow  that  the 

honored  spirits  of  Antiquity  should  be  shut  out 
from  the  superior  bliss  of  Paradise,  and  the  more 
•o  because ,  not  being  as  yet  within  the  second 
division  ,  he  does  not  exactly  know  what  their 
actual  portion  of  bliss  is;  terror  on  thinking  on 
the  line  which  he  bad  seen  over  helFs  gateway, 
*  Leave  ye  that  enter  every  hope  I>ehind;*  and 
aatisfation  from  the  reflection,  that  this  line  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  of  Christ  having  descended 
as  far  as  this  veiy  circle  and  home  away  from  it 
many  that  were  here  hoping  for  his  Arrival.  All 
this  is  implied  by  his  asking  whether  it  be  indeed 
true  that  none  ever  left  this  region  ?  Boccaccio 
morevoer  suggests,  that  he  might  have  meant  to 
infer  the  possibility  of  its  not  being  to  any  an 
eternal  doom  (since  it  was  not  so  to  those  Patri- 
archs ),  and  to  hint  obscurely  that  also  his  master 
Virgil  might  perhaps  hope  one  day  to  get  out. 
If  however  this  question  is  to  be  understood,  it  is 
followed  by  no  answer;  and  the  matter  is  mildly 
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Consigned  back  to  its  pristine  darkness.  Had  our 
poet  hazarded  any  reply,  it  would  surely  bave  been 
the  same  burst  of  indignation  which  we  shall  find 
him ,  on  another  almost  similar  occasioa ,  direct 
against  the  presumption  of  seeking  to  scrutinize 
matters  that  lie  totally  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion : 

AdcI  who  is  he  who  thus  presumes  to  scan 
A  thousand  miles  beyond  his  stool 
With  sight  no  longer  than  a  span?(^). 

But  as  to  the  demand  about  Christ's  descent,  Virgil 
answers  it  at  great  length ;  marking  the  epoch  at 
which  it  occurred  by  referring  to  that  of  his  own 
death.  — ^This  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era(*)« 
Whatever  had  been  Dante's  reason  for  putting  hi* 
question  in  so  covert  a  shape ,  (whether  delicacy 
towards  his  master,.or  in  order  to  avoid  proaoon* 
cing  in  any  part  of  hell  the  hallowed  name  of  Jesus) 
his  master  replies  with  the  frankness  in  which  a 
noble  mind* del ights,  that  the  Gospel  story  is  most 
correct,  and  runs  over  the  roll  of  the  Jewish  Sages, 
as  if  to  show  they  had  become  well  known  to  him. 
Dante  not  content  with  inculcating  this  doctrine 
here  by  mouth  of  his  duke,  repeats  it  in  his  own 
person  in  his  Creed ^  then  the  Saviour  descended 

(i)  Parad.  Canto  xix. 

(a)  This  the  second  time  the  date  of  Virgil's  career  is  refered  to; 
yet  exact  Chronologisu  disagree  about  it.  Hell)  Comiiient,  Gaot9 
s.  p.  3H. 
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to  liberate  the  ancient  Fathers  (0.  '  One  of  these 

—^ Moses had  been  already  commemorated  by 

y ii|[il  under  the  name  of  Musaeus ;  at  least  it  has 
been  pretended  so  (>). 

Museum  ante  omnes  medium  nam  phirima  turba 
Hunc  hibet  atque  humeris  extantem  suscipit  altis  ())• 

H,  LZtX. 

At  last  we  enter  the  second  division ;  and  the 
▼erses  that  introduce  us  are  impressive,  although 
not  so  sonorous  as  those  of  which  they  are  a  ma- 
nifest imitation: 

Loupor  hie  campo$  wther  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpareo  (4) 

Beautiful  in  itself  it  surely  is,  and  great  proof  of 
the  learning  and  correct  taste  of  Dante ,  that  he 
vras  able  to  produce  so  many  points  of  similitude 
between  two  ^stems  apparently  so  discordant  as 
the  Christian  and  the  Pisigan,  and,  uniting  much 
of  the  imagery  of  both ,  make  no  attaint  upon 
either :  by  which  happy  selection  an  ancient  poet 
and  theologian  (without  any  of  that  discrepancy 
which  nothing  less  than  prodigious  erudition  and 
genius  could  have  avoided  )  is  represented  as  con- 
ducting a  modern  one  through  that  future  world, 
which  many  imagine  was  depicted  formerly  in  a 

(i)  .  .  .  ditccte  per  cavar  gli  antichi  Padri.  Crado.  p.  139. 
(9)  Ifiti,  at  arbitraDtnr  aliqai«  MnMeiit  tt  Moysct  anam  ct  ideaa 
aint .  Genealogia  Dror.  Lib.  xiv.  Cap.  viii. 
(3;  Acorid.  I.  Ti.  Y.  SS7. 
(4)  la.  Id.  Id.  637. 
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Terj  difTerent  manner  from  what  it  is  at  present, 
and  recording  with  admirable  fidelity  the  dogmas 
of  that  modern  s  religion ,  without  swerving  from 

his  own; so  that  he  not  only  does  not  confuse 

our  ideas  of  Antiquity,  but  rather  throws  nnf 
light  on  the  subject.  Let  us  moreover  recollect 
that  this  monument  of  multifarious  science  was 
raised  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  Centuij, 

and  then  turn  to  our  own  history yet  without 

a  blush ,  for  the  rest  of  Europe  lay  plunged  in  ao 
equal  barbarism . 

This  then  is  the  Virgilian  Elysium,  whose  descrip* 
tion  is  too  long  to  insert  here  entirely :  but  who, 
on  re-perusing  those  melodious  Latin  strains,  will 
regret ,  that  the  Italian  copy  has  left  out  the  speci- 
fication of  some  of  its  details,  such  as  the  chariots, 
lances,  and  coursers  ?  If  the  rest  of  the  picture 
enraptures  the  fancy,  are  not  those  figures  mispla- 
ced that  recall  it  back  to  daily  misery  by  alluding 
to  such  mere  earthly  occupations?  This  is  thit 
Abraham  s  bosom  where  Lazarus  was  comforted. 
This  is  that  tranquil  Limbo  called  '  ofthe-boly. 

fathers '  by  Catholics 

Hie  genus  antiquuai .  •  •  .  puleherrima  proles 
Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  aonis  (>)•—— 

and  by  many  of  their  Divines  described  in  glowing 
colours,  as  blest  with  celestial  visitations  and  the 
inexhaustible  study  ofphilosophy  and  virtue.  Tbi* 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ▼!•  ▼.-  643' 
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I  that  blissful  region  of  bell  to  which  even  the 
livinity  himself  descended  without  repugnance, 
iccording  to  the  Angelical  doctor )  but  not  beyond 
t  (O.  This  in  fine  is  that  al  Araf  of  the  Mahome- 
iQS,  which  contains  ^^  many  Patriarchs,  prophets, 
Bartyrs ,  and  Angels  in  the  form  of  men  (>) .  "  I 
now  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Virgilian  Elysium 
as  been  doubted:  and  as  for  the  al  Arif,  it  is  cer* 
iiply  not  eternal,  although  of  indefinite  duration  • 
iut  such  obscurity  is  only  a  new  instance  of  their 
Memblance  to  this  Catholic  Ilell-of-the-holy-fi- 
lers:  for  on  the  one  hand,  I  find  its  eternity  not 
eckired  in  any  positive  statute;  and  on  the  other, 
:  is  made  an  article  of  faith  that  it  was  not  eternal 
>  all  its  occupants,  viz:  to  those  liberated  Pa- 
*iarchs.  The  Aeneid  does  not  inform  usabsolute- 
f  ^whether  Elysium  was  eternal  or  not.  Tartarus 
tells  us,  was  eternal  (eternumque  sedebit  infelix  ): 
ut  if  that  state  of  punishment  was  eternal,  some 
ne  of  reward  must  have  been  so  too .  Then ,  if 
Jysinm  was  not  eternal  it  dwindles  into  a  mildest 
ind  of  Purgatory;  and  not  only  for  a  few  deified 
crsonages,  but  for  all  virtuous  men  there  must 
lavebeen  some  higher  bliss  in  reserve.  That  many 
^igans  held  this  latter  opinion,  and  amongst  them 
licero  and  Vii^il  himself,  I  have  already  said  O; 


(i)  SulaiB  ad  loeam  Inferni  in  quo  justi  detiiwlMiil«r .  D.  T.  Aqai- 
i  ,  Sea.  I.  ditt.  ss.  qa«tt.  %.  art.  t. 
(s)  Sale  Sect.  iy.  p.  ia5.  —  Korao ,  Qiap.  yii. 
(3)  HeU,CoMflMBt,Caut«  i.  p.  %>—  ii.p.  Si. 
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but  I  doubt  of  its  being  a  universal  doctrine  of  Pa- 
gan theologians,  because  I  do  not  find  it  asserted 
in  the  Aencid.  It  would  certainly  be  implied  there, 
if  any  of  its  verses  unequivocally  limited  the  du- 
ration of  Elysium  to  a  thousand  years :  for  then 
there  must  have  been  some  eternal  Paradise  to 
counter-poise    that  eternal  Tartarus;  some  6nai 
home  for  the  aurai  simplicis  ignem  as  soon  as  its 
earthly  stains  were  purged  away,  whether  by  pu- 
nishments in-the  world  of  shades,  or  by  returniog 
to  this  one ,  in  order  to  redeem  the  errors  of  its 
former  life  by  living  better.  But  to  punish  it  wh^n 
become  stainless  by  sending  it  back  to  where  its 
stains  had  been  contracted,  and  exile  it  then  from 
that  blissful  Elysium  into  this  wretched  existeoce, 
would  be  unjust  and  contradictory .  The  Pagan 
belief  therefore  as  to  Paradise, would  not  be  sore- 
mote  from  our  own  ,  if  it    could  be  positively 
ascertained  that  it  was  an  article  of  the  Pagao 
faith  that  Elysium  was  not  eternal.  But  to  me  that 
is  not  clear;  and  even  the  following  pas5iage  may 
be  construed  without  any  such  admission: 

Quisque  suos  patimur  manes:  exinde  per  amplttoi 
Mittimur  Elysium  et  pauci  Iseta  arva  ienemus  ; 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe^ 
Concretam  exemit  labem ,  purumque  reliquit 
Ethereum  sensum  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 
Has  omnes,  ubi  mi  He  rotam  volvdre  per  aonos^ 
Laetheum  ad  fluuien  Deus  evocat  (^). 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti  v.  .743. 
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There  is  something  dubious  in  the  syntax,  as  well 
as  in  the  sentiment;  for  donee  may  refer  either  to 
]>auci,  or  to  tenemus;and  has  omnes  allude  either 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium,  or  to  those  of  the 
adjacent  purgatorial  hell.  But  two  things  are  evi* 
dent:  Firstly,  that  Virgil,  contrary  to  his  practise, 
is  obscure  here,  aud  secondly,  that  there  is  no 
deciding  from  the  passage  as  to  whether  Elysiuui 
was  to  be  an  eternal  abode  for  its  denizens ,  or 
whether  they  were  at  last  to  obtain  their  apotheosis 
and  become  enumerated  among  those  few  (  such 
as  Romulus )  whom  the  Pagan  Creed  ( in  this  far 
more  parsimonious  than  the  Roman  Catholic  one ) 
taught,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  saints,  not  in  Ely. 
sium,  but  in  a  celestial  home,  whether  under 
the  title  of  Dei ,  or  Semidei  (0.  Whatever  was  Vir- 
gil's private  opinion,  he  probably  chose  to  avoid 
precision  on  a  matter  not  expressly  defined  by  the 
established  religion  of  his  Country .  Dante ,  in  a 
situation  not  dissimilar,  followed  his  example; 
und  had  too  good  taste  to  prefer  the  decisive  in- 
fercnees  of  church- men,  to  the  mild,  liberal,  noble 
indecision  of  the  Church  itself. 

The  line 

Qilique  pii  vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti  (>) 

(1)  Oilot  q«ot  endo  calo  mtriu  fecaYcriut.  !>•  Legibiu.  Lib.  ii. 
Op.  S. 
(s)  A^Mid.  Lib.  Yi.  f .  SSa. 
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was  certainly  to  be  understood  as  including  liomer; 
but  was  not  that  generic  eulogy  rather  meagre  in 
the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  drawn  on  him  so 
lavishly  as  Virgil  ?  And  who  thus  gave  Macrobiusa 
just  occasion  to  affirm  that  the  Aeneid  was  nothing 
but  a  mirror  reflecting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (0. 
Dante  is  more  grateful  to  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors (*).  His  giving  the  poetic  Sovereignity  to  Homer 
is  only  a  confirmation  of  general  opinion;  nor  do 
1  believe  that  there  will  be  any  objection  started 
to  the  rank  assigned  to  Horace,  or  Ovid:  bnt  the 
one  which  Lucan  is  here  made  fo  occupy  has  been 
subjected  to  bitter  criticism  . 

Whatever  be  the  decision  as  to  the  epic  superio- 
rity of  the  Pharsalia,  its  author  was  dear  to  Dante 
as  the  panegyrist  of  liberty ;  and  no  doubt  but  in 
bis  eyes  this  moral  destination  would  have  enhan- 
ced the  value  of  even  inferior  poetry.  But  whatever 


(i)  Omne  opus  Virgilianam  telat  de  qnodam  Homerici  OperU  tpe* 
calo  formatum  est.  Saturoalia.  Lib.  v.  C«p.  s. 

(n)  That  be  should  award  Poeta  precedence  above  aU  tbe^  Heroei, 
and  Philofiopberr  that  are  to  appear*  may  be  condenned :  but  be  it  re- 
collected —  iiiilly ,  that  it  if  unjust  to  argue  from  an  abuse;  aod  se- 
condly  that  heAvciity  poetry,  which  has  been  so  abused  by  its  minor 
followers ,  was  always  in  its  chiefs ,  Homer ,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Milton,  etc, 
an  incentive  to  virtue;  aod  thirdly*  that  it  is  an  historical  fact  that 
they  were  Poeu  who  shed  the  earliest  light  of  knowledge  thronghont 
the  world  —  as  ia  still  testified  by  those  oldest  of  books,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  fur,  in  the  language  of  Strabo  ^  *  ii  is  un- 
potsible  toOe  a  good  poet  wUhone  b^ing  first  a  good  man  *  — «IC  QCOir  rc 

AyoSor  ytvioixi  woiijnjv ,  jxi)  Tportpov  yivtfitvrx.  avSpji  iyatov. 
Lib.  I.  *•  Nor  ai-e  any  of  the  nobler  poets  false  to  this  cause  " — says 
my  Lord  Shaftesbury  with  great  trath«  Oiaracteriatiea,  Vol.  i.  p.  lai. 
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be  the  degree  assigned  on  the  critical  scale  to  the 
poetry  Lucaa  left  behind  ,  he  was  himself  a  poet 
of  the  very  Grst  order,  a  sovereign  genius,  a  most 
•ubUme  enthusiast,  whose  blemishes  are  all  dedu- 
cible  from  a  defect  too  easily  removed ,  that  of  being 
very  young,  a  writer  whom  so  me  have  not  scrupled 
to  prefer  to  Virgil  (0,  and  who  would  possibly 
have  really  surpassed  Virgil,  had  he  been  allowed 
lime  to  chasten  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.  His 
daring  genius  and  incredible  assiduity  (  for,al* 
though  cut  off  scarce  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  he 
left  above  ten  liteirary  works),  the  irony  of  his 
dedication  to  Nero ,  and  the  intrepidity  which « 
in  such  a  court  of  slaves  and  under  such  a  ferocious 
tyrant,  engaged  him  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  up- 
on freedom  ( the  cause  to  which  he  at  last  made 
the  libation  of  his  blood),  the  memory  of  his  Uncle, 

and  the  manner  of  both  their  murders, one 

a  Sage  bleeding  to  death  amid  his  secretaries,  the 
other  a  juvenile  poet  expiring  slowly  while  reciting 
the  beautiful  verses  which  ho  had  long  previously 
composed  on  a  wounded  soldier  whose  vital  stream 

v^;is ,  like  his  own  ,  ebbing eaque  illi  suprema 

irox  fuit  (0:  almost  every  circumstance  about  Lu* 
c^n^  fate  conspires  to  insure  him  our  tender 
regard.  Yet  according  to  the  Berlin  Critics  *  he  was 
little  better  than  a  demon,  and  his  Muse  was  truly 
infernal :    the   Pharsalia   being  an  invective 

(«)  Aadrct,  Lrtleratnr*  T.  ».  p.  iti— 9«. 
(a)  Tacit!  A««.  Lih,  kv.  Cap.  70. 
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against   absolute  power,  and  even  praising  the 
regicide  Prutus  (0.'  Now,  as  to  preferring  a  Repub- 
lic to  a  military  despotism,  I  do  think  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  defend  either  Lucan  ,  or  his  admirer, 
Dante.  M.  Merian  might  possibly  have  meant  to 
imitate  the  banter  of  the  dedication  of  the  Pharsa- 
lia,  and  to  praise  the  sentiments  which  he  appears 
to  condemn:  but  this  can  be  perceptible  to  his 
intimate  friends  alone,  whereas  the  generous  aim 
of  the  philosopher  s  nephew  could  scarcely  have 
been  dubious  to  any  but  those  totally  unworthy  of 
perceiving  it;  besides  which,  no  military  master 
tnf  the  last  century  can  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  murderer  of  Brittanicus.  So  that  in  this 
case  aiso  (of  concealed  encomium)  it  would  have 
become  M.  Merian  to  have  testified  less  violence 
in  speaking  of  one,  whom  he  secretly  revered  and 
to  whom  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  being 
inferior  in  even  political  courage.  As  to  the  fall  of 
Orsar,   it  were  sufdcent  for  me  to  remark  that 
those  who  blame  Lucan  s  sentiments  on  that  head^ 
can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Dante;  for  b 
severely  condemns  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  we  shal 
find  :  although  he  did  not  consider  this  differences 
of  opinion  to  be  a  ground  for  denying  the  youn 
author  of  the  Pharsalia  his  poetical  preemineuce 


(i)  Uii  poete  detestable  qui  blaspheme  contre  U  famille  royale  . .    ^ 
La  Pbarsale  n'  est  qu*  une  inTective  contre  le  poavoir  absola  et  le 
negyrisme  do  Tesprit  r^pahllcaia.  Le  regicide  Bratai  ...  y  est  bant 
vent  applaudi .  Merian ,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de  Berlin.  177s. 
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In  truth  both  as  to  the  slaying  of  Caesar  and  to  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  there  was,  is,  and  will  be  i 
pardonable  diversity  of  judgment  amongst  the 
best  men  .  Even  allowing  the  perpetual  Dictator 
to  have  been  the  noblest  Character  of  all  antiquity , 
he  was  the  immediate  destroyer  of  the  established 
Constitution  of  his  native  land :  and  whoever  be- 
lieves that  that  constitution  might  have  still  survi- 
▼ed,  may  think  that  (as  a  traitor  only  the  more 
dangerous  from  being  seemingly  virtuous)  he  was 
avowedly  guilty  of  an  offence  always  held  capital; 
that  it  was  an  aggravation  of  his  offence ,  if  he 
had  so  terrified  or  corrupted  the  lawful  Magistrates 
that  the  laws,  though  not  extinct,  were  sileut; 
and  infine  that  if  he  lived  in  acknowledged  defiance 
of  law,  and  had  rendered  justice  so  powerless,  th.'^t 
she  was  evidently  unable  to  put  her  sentence 
against  him  in  execution  by  her  usual  Officers 
and  ordinary  means,  the  right  of  executing  it  by 
any  possible  means  devolved  upon  everj'  citizen  , 
as  in  the  case  of  a  fearful  outlaw.  That  precisely 
Brutus  should  have  been  that  executioner,  against 
his  benefactor,  perhaps  his  father ,  will  to  most 
people  appear  an  infringement  of  the  first  of  laws, 
the  law  of  Nature.  But  those,  who  can  without 
horror  commemorate  the  tremendous  equity  of 
the  elder  Brutus,  may  remark  that  his  descendent 
bore  a  name  which  bound  him  to  the  most  splen- 
did sacrifjces;  that  the  freedom  acquired  at  such 
a  bloody  price  by  his  family  had  a  peculiar  claim 
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on  him ;  that  if  he  had  consulted  his  feeliogs,  he 
would  have  betrayed  his  cause;  that  to  have  openly 
broken  with  the  Dictator,  after  having  in  vaio 
laboured  to  convert  him,  would  have  been  to  ren- 
der the  subversion  of  tyranny  totally  impracticable, 
whether  by  himself,  or  others;  that  no  other  Romaa 
arm  could  be  expected  to  strike  for  liberty^  if  his 
did  not;  and  that  that  dearly  purchased  liberty 
was  clearly  at  its  crisis,  to  revive  then,  or  never. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  action  in 
itself,  the  purity  of  bis  motives  is  less  questionable; 
so  that  to  him  most  fairly  may  be  applied  the 

verses   directed  to   his  ancestor '  Unhappy 

Chieftain !  Whatever  be  the  decision  of  Posteri^ 
as  to  the  morality  of  thy  deed,  noble  were  the  as- 
pirations of  thy  bosom,  inflamed  by  love  of  Couo« 
try  and  inextinguisbable  thirst  of  praise ! ' 

Infeiix !  utcumque  ferent  ea  facta  Minores, 
Vincet  amor  patri»  laudumque  iounensa  cupido  (>)• 

iC.  ■        xcii. 

^  Loftiest  poet! '  (  altissimo  poeta  )  was  the  titler 
by  which  Virgil  was  announced ;  who  now  tells  us^ 
that  that  title,  though  only  intoned  once  at  hia^ 
entrance  by  a  loud  solitary  voice  ( la  voce  sola), 
not  for  him  alone,  but  also  for  the  other  four 
Homer, Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan who  houou 


'(i)  Acocid-  Lib.  ti.  y.  8ia. 
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him  and  do  well,  since  in  honouring  him  they 
honour  their  common  art  and  themselves . 


ZCTI. 


The  Quarterly  Review  asserts  preremptorily, 
against  universal  opinion^  that  this  eagle  is  not 
Hcimer,  but  Virgil ;  —  a  violence  to  the  text  above 
my  comprehension  (0 .  By  what  straining  logic 
can  Homer  be  called  one  of  the  pupils  (  la  beila 
scuola )  of  Virgil  ?  Dante  had  already  called  Homer 
'  the  sovereign  poet;'  which  agrees  well  with  this 
phrase  of  his ^  out-soaring  all  others  like  an  eagle.* 
That  altissimo  was  applied  in  a  preceding  verse  to 


(i)  No.  xui.  p.  Sis.  TIm  whole  patMge  it  remarkable.  To  onder- 

iland  Homer  here  it  a  fulgiV  error,  and  to  think  Da  ate  koew  Homer 

in  Greek  if  a  mitiakt :  yet  the  first  it  attertiou  without  a  tiogle  reatou 

f'vra,  and  the  teeoad  eootradictt  hittory«  and  it  built  oo  a  falte  quo- 

Ittioo .  For  firstly,  it  tayt  one  Piodar't  Latin  trantlation  of  the  Iliad 

wat  well  known  in  Italy  eten  pre? iont  to  Dante ,  whereat  I  have  cited 

kit  own  wordt  affirming  that  Homer  was  never  irmnslaied  into  Lnttn 

(  Hell,  Commeoty  Canto  in. p.  199 );  to  tliat  even  tappoting  Pindar't 

tr«D«lation  not  qnite  fabniont  (  which  it  may  well  be),  it  wat  at  leatt 

•  freatiire  anknown  to  the  mott  learned  man  in  Italy :  and  tecondly,  it 

repreaentt  Dante  at  tpeaking  of  *  two  Latin  trautlaliont '  of  4rittotle| 

wbereaa  there  it  nothing  about  Latin  in  the  original— the  wordt  being 

miaiply  tneo  iratuioiiont;  la  taa  aentenia  non  ti  truoYa  cotale  nell*  una 

traalesioiie  eome  nell*  altra  .  Convito ,  p   h>o.  He  it  to  far  from  faying 

tbcy  were  both  in  IjUin^  that  it  it  probable  one  of  them  wat  the  Arabic 

yeraioo  of  A?erroet,  -^  a  book  then  moch  in  vogue  in  Italy;  indeed  to 

mmeh  io  ,  that  S.  Tkomat  Aqainat  tnlpecting  iu  infidelity  got  o?er  a 

lew  Greek  copiet  of  Aristotle  from  Greece.  They  were  the  first  known 

io  modern  luly  (Gradenigo,  Lett.  Greco-Iul. ) :  to  contidering  their 

scarcity',  for  the}*  wrre  imported  only  some  years  pr^fiont  to  Dante's 

time,  and  the  deamett  and  scarcity  of  all  M.  S.  S.,  aud  his  wanderings 

and  poverty,  it  is  no  proof  uf  his  utter  ignorance  of  Greek  that  he  had 

iM  Greek  Aristotle  in  hb  potaeaeion  • 

^9 


a&3  COMMENT 

BASTOIf. 

Yirgil  is  no  proof  it  means  bim  here ;  for  (  as  I 
have  said  commenting  it)  that  Uitle  bright' refers 
to  the  elevated  nature  of  the  poetry  cultivated  bj 
the  whole  group  ,  and  not  to  the  individual  merit 
of  Virgil ;  who  explains  it  so  himself ,  saying  it 

belonged  to  each  of  them ciascun  meco  si 

conviene  nel  nome  ec. 

M.  — —  xcix. 

My  translation  answers  equally  ,  whether  di 
tanto  means  di  tanto  onore,  as  many  think,  or 
di  cio,  as  the  Academy  decides,  or  incontinent, 
de  suite,  as  a  French  Reviewer  contends.  Notre 
ancien  Francais  disait  dans  le  meme  sens  d  tant: 
le  dictionnaire  de  Nicol  traduit  a  tant  par  his  dictis, 
his  peractis :  les  Espagnols  entanto  par  interea  (0. 
Rut  the  same  word ,  interea,  is  also  in  the  Voca- 
bolario  given  the  same  meaning,  intanto;  so  thaC 
it  seems  the  Academicians  ( with  a  minuteness  o 
distinction  scarcely  attainable  by  an  Oltremonta  — 
no )  do  not  consider  intanto  and  di  tanto  quit^B 
synonimous . 

N,  '         cii. 

*Who  but  will  admire,  if  not  entirely  blind,  th  -^ 
modesty  of  our  poet  in  calling  himself  only  th  -^ 
sixth  in  a  company ,  where  he  is  really  on  a  perfecu^ 
equality  with  Xhe first  W  • 

(i)  Journal  des  Sa\ a n«,  1818. 

(a)  fiiagioli,  Comento,  Vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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A  more  characteristic  picture  in  a  few  words 
has  scarcely  ever*  been  drawn  of  the  worthies  of 
Antiquity :  it  possesses  a  mild  solemnity  that  I 
do  nut  find  in  the  Aeneid.  But  the  sketch  of  the  rest 
(  with  the  exception  of  the  castle)  is  there.  ^The 
verdant  lawnMsprata  recentia  rivis;  and  the  ^  open, 
lofty,  lightsome  hill ,  * 

Uocsuperate  jugum.  .  •  .  : 

campotque  nitentes 

Desuper  ostentat 

Et  tumulum  capit,  unde  oniDes  loDgo  ordine  possit 
Adversos  legere  et  venientum  discere  vultusCO. 

The  imitation  however  displays  the  usual  sobriety 
of  Dante's  judgment:  for  he  quits  his  original  the 
moment  it  contains  any  thing  too  difficult,  or 
impossible  to  be  reconciled  with  the  tenets  of 
Christianity;  and  instead  of  passing  in  review,  like 
Anchises,  both  the  shades  of  the  dead  and  of  those 
yet  unborn,  he  limits  his  observations  to  the  dead. 

Elecira  (  avia  vetustissima  («) )  was  the  mother, 
by  Jove,  of  Dardanus  founder  of  Troy;  whence 
lineally  ^  Priam,  Aeneas,  the  Osarian  line,  and 
the  royal  house  of  France , '  says  Boccaccio  run- 


(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ▼!.  ?.  671—714. 
(«)  Moaarcbia  Lib.  a.  p.  M. 


«j54  comment 

CUVfBIf. 

iiing  along  the  genealogical  stem  (0.  As  the  gr«*at 
mother  of  nations,  whence  all  the  mightiest  families 
remarkable  for  either  the  best  or  the  most  e?il 
deeds  have  sprung,  she  is  appositely  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  procession : 

Dardanus,  Iliac»  primus  pater  urbis  et  auctor^ 
EJectri ,  at  Graii  perhibcDt ,  Atlantide  creius 
Ad?ehitur  Teucros;  Electraai  maxioius  Adas 
£ Jidit ,  aetbereos  humero  qui  sustinet  orbet  (^) . 

Q.   '  CZXIT. 

La  Pentesilea  (with  the  article  by  way  of  empha- 
sis )  was  a  Queen  slain  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  war . 

A*  —  Gxxni. 

The  Gentleman  who  jocosely  explains  this  line 

C^sar,  a  qui  le  poete  donne  les  yeuxd*un 

oiseau  de  proie  (^) if  he  had  ever  observed  the 

fine ,  flashing  eyes  of  a  hawk^  and  recollected  what 
is  come  down  to  us  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
Csesar  s  glance  (^^,  would  not  have  been  shocked  at 
the  impropriety  of  the  figure.  M.  Btagioli  (con- 
qecitng  armato  with  ofichi  )  interprets ,  ^  armed 
with  eyes, '  ridiculing  th^dr^^wing  of  the  hero  with 


(i)  GomeDto  Vol.  i.p.  ait. 
(s)  Aeueid:  Lib.  viii.  v.  1)4. 

(3)  GiDgaen^.  Hist.  Lift,  de  Tltalie.  Vol.  11.  p.  4s. 

(4)  Nigrit  Tc^etisqat  occulis.  SuelooU  fiu  Ciis.  Cap.  4S. 
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a  helroel  on  his  head  and  a  sword  by  his  side  (0; 
and,  if  there  were  no  other  mode  to  obviate  the 
supposing  o( offensive  weapons  in  CaDsar\s  hand, 
I  should  follow  that  interpretation  :  but  by  trans- 
lating armato,  not  armed,  but  mailed^  every  dif- 
ficulty is  removed;  for  a  picture  representing  a 
Roman  General  mailed,   that  is,  in  his  military 
robe,and  with  the  insignia  of  his  high  rank  (though 
in  other  respects  unarmed  and  bare-headed )  and 
vi'iXh  an  aspect  of  terrible  majesty,  would  certainly 
be  not  liable  to  an  accusation  of  incongruity. 
Mr.  Cary,  by  making  occhi  grifagni  ^^  hawVs  eye,"* 
puts  the  species  for  the  variety :  for  grifagno  (  ip 
English  a  soarctge  )  me.ins  a  young  falcon  taken 
from  the  eyrie  when  able  to  fly  and  after  its  first 
mewing,  that  is,  in  winter;  and  it  is  in  contradis- 
tinction with  nidiaco  (  a  boivet ),  or  one  caught 
in  the  nest  still  unfledged  ;   and  with  ramingo 
(a  brancher)^  or  one  strong  enough  to  hop  about 
the  tree,  though  not  yet  quite  winged  (»).  The  two 
latter  kinds  are  very  tractable:  but  the  firsts  when 
once  reclaimed,  is  far  preferable  for  its  strength 
and  prodigious  boldness,  which  are  we'll  revealed 
by  the  fire  of  its  eyes.  Dante  is  continually  showing 
his  familiarity  with  hawking;  of  which  recreation 


^i)  Chi  iatne  che  dipinse  il  Poeta  qofU'eroe  con  indoMo  la  coraua 
r  elfBo  in  tenia  ,  e  la  tpada  al  fiaoco*  feet  un  MIo  acappnccio.  Co* 
iroio    Vol.  I.  p.  ff9. 
(a)  Treatiat  on  Paulconiy  etc. 
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Boccaccio  was,  I  presume,  no  partaker;  for  he  mi*- 
interprets  occbj  grifagni  ^  eyes  of  a  grifon  (')•* 


CXXIV. 


Volscft  de  gente  Camilla 

Bellatrix  ....  pharetrata  Camilla  (>). 

The  female  names  that  follow  are  glories  of  woman* 
kind :  Lavinia ,  mother  of  Rome :  —  the  pure , 
devoted  Marcia,  whose  prayer  to  her  revered  lord 
is  so  feelingly  dwelt  on  in  the  Pharsalia,  and  the 
Convito  (3).  ^  While  I  had  the  form  and  spirit  of 
youth,  I  performed  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother 
in  all  things  obedient  to  thy   will ;  but  now  that 
I  am  bent  with  years,  widowed,  and  worn  out, 
permit  me,  o  Cato,  in  recompense  of  my  dutiful  af- 
fection ,  to  re-ascend  thy  immaculate  couch  and  to 
glory  once  more  in  the  title  ( it  can  be  only  a  title } 
of  being  thy  spouse  a  second  time,  and  of  having 
thy  name  inscribed  on  my  sepulchre  W.* Corne- 
lia, daughter  of  Scipio  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
as  remarkable  for  her  soundness  of  understanding 
and  her  eloquence,  as  for  the  domestic  virtues:  — 
Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompey,  she 
whose  prudence  was  for  a  while  the  only  remainiog 


(i)  CoDieoto .  Vol.  I.  p.  319. 

(a)  Aeoeid.  Lib.  ?ii.  v.  8o3. -^Lib.  xi.  w.  649. 

(3)  Pug.  ao6. 

(4) Da  fsdera  prisci 

lllibata  tbori;  da  taatum  oomeo  iaane 
CooDubii ;  liceat  tamulo  tcripsisse  Catosxs 
If  ABuiA  .  Pharsalia ,  Lib.  a.  ?.  344. 
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link  that  held  the  republic  together ,  and  whose 
death  ( caused  by  sudden  dismay  at  the  sight  of 
some  crimson  gouts  on  her  husband's  cloak,  whose 
fate  involved  that  of  her  country  )  was  followed 
by  the  sorrow  of  all  good  men ,  and  by  the  breaking 
out  of  those  civil  wars  that  overturned  Roman  li- 
berty : and 

*^  ColUcine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste  (0,  " 
whose  virtue  and  disaster  gave  immediate  birth 
to  the  most  celebrated  of  commonwealths;  when 
Brutus,  throwing  off  his  disguise,  swore  by  the 
adored  Capitol  to  revenge  the  effusion  of  her  pure 
blood. 

The  introduction  of  Saladin,  with  an  article 
expressive  of  Mordly'  eminence,  is  just;  and  the 
describing  of  him  as^  lonely  (*)',  that  is,  as  the  only 
one  of  the  same  tribe  in  Elysium,  is  perhaps  equal- 
ly just:  it  must  have  been  very  peculiar  merit  in  a 
Soldan  that  could  compensate  for  his  despotic 
sway.  But  Saladin  is  represented  by  even  his  adver- 
saries as  a  noble  character;  and  his  courtesy  to  our 

( I )  Rape  of  Lacrece . 

(a)  Mr.  CMry'%  fierte  ( '*  the  %o\Azn  fierce  "  )  rt  ao  inlerpolatioo;  and 
<»ne  qoite  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  origioal .  For,  solo ,  alone  it  the  onlj 
rpiibet  io  it 

Solo  in  parte  vidi  *1  Saladino ; 
and  it  i«  accompanied  by  the  definite  article,  which  in  Italian  it  like  a 
title  of  nobility ,  well  agreeing  with  that  Saracen's  rank  and  virtues : 

The  lonely ,  lordly  Saladin . 


«5»  COMMENT 

CoRur-de-Iion  endears  him  to  Englishmen:  at  least 
to  every  Englishman  that  disapproves  of  Mr.  Hume's 
epithet  bmrbarousj  in  speaking  of  a  Prince  whose 
name  was  long  synonimous  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe  with  generosity  and  romantic  valour.  At 
the  siege  of  Jaffa,  Saladin  perceiving  our  Monarch 
(  who  had  just  disemharked)  directing  the  opera- 
tions on  foot,  sent  him  by  an  equerry  a  horse, 
saying  that  it  ill  became  so  illustrious  a  personage 
to  be  seen  without  one :  a  compliment  which  the 
gallant  Bichard  answered  politely,  and,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  his  enemy*s  gift  (0.  In  one 
respect  the  Czar  Peter  i.  was  not  singular  ;  for 
Saladiu  also  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  benefit 
of  bis  realm  by  travelling,  disguised  as  a  merchant 
with  two  companions,  through  Armenia  to  Greece, 
Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Spain, 
France ,  and  Germany  ,  in  order  to  study  the 
laws  and  customs  of  those  countries  (0 .  '  It  is 
observable  that  there  is  one  great  political  questio 

on  which  Dante  does  not  touch the  Crusades 

yet,  if  a  passion  for  these  was  really  *''-  in  that  age  < 
passion  for  glory  0),  ^  it  is  no  small  encomium  oi 
the  steadiness  of  his  reason ,  that,  though  soarde 
after  glory,  he  could  abstain  from  commeudin 

(i)  Jtissit  statim  per  armigeram  illi  eqnom  transmifti ,  dicens  o( 
decere  tain  sublimem  viruro  tuli  loco  inter  tuos  sine  eqao  consistei 
qiiero  Rrx  grata nter  accipieos,  curialitatem  ejus  collaodena  grati 
illi  egiti  Chron.  Pip.  ap-  Mar.  Rer.  Ital  Scrip.  T.  ix  p-  604. 

(2)  Lan.  Comenfo  .  p.  29. 

(3)  Hume.  Hist.  Vol.  3.  p.  119. 
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them  ; a  temptation  too  strong  for  his  imme- 
diate successor  Petrarch ,  who  was  heard  to  call 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  dogs  from  Jerusalem  with 
almost  as  much  warmth  as  that  of  foreigners  from 
Italy  (0.  Hut  if  Dante  indulged  in  no  panegyric  of 
the  holy  wars,  neither  did  he  undertake  to  repro- 
bate them.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  his 
silence  was  the  resuUof  indecision  .  It  was  horri- 
ble to  make  religion  a  pretext  for  war: but  to 

this  accusation  the  Turks  were  liable  as  well  as 
the  Christians ;  and  if  these  had  not  assailed  part 
of  Asia,  those  might  have  overrun  the  whole  of 
Europe;  there  was  an  extreme  necessity  of  giving 
some  outlet  to  the  rapine  and  immorality  of  the 

age,  and  it  was  no  slender  justification justum 

bellum  quibus  necessarium;  to  a  scrutinizing  mi?id 
some  of  the  remoter  benefits  might  have  been 
discernible,  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  the 
arts  of  civilization  from  a  communication  with 
the  ^^  east  where  those  had  then  their  chief  seat  (*)," 
and  even  the  diminution  of  the  very  ignorance 
and  bigotry  that  first  produced  the  expeditions  • 
These  considerations  might  have  well  made  any 
wise  and  virtuous  roan  doubt ,  and,  doubting,  re* 
main  silent. 


(0  II  tepolcro  di  Criito  k  in  imd  di  Cmmi.  Trioafo  dcllt  Ptn*. 
Cftp.  %, 

(i)  IloiB« .  Hitt.  Tot  I'  p.  391. 

3a 
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^  ClBTOIf. 

U,  *■       cxxxi. 

Aristotle  was  the  master  of  the  schools  in  Dan- 
te's day;  although  that  supremacy  was  very  sooq 
after  (0  conferred  on  its  true  owner,  Plato  (>). 
Landino  hesitates  between  two  such  great  men  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle:  but  surely,  by  saying  that  the 
latter  excelled  in  natural,  and  the  former  in  moral 
philosophy,  he  pronounces  their  respective  rank. 
I  know  what  is  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  that 
the  chymist  who  freezes  mercury  in  your  presence, 
divides  a  sunbeam,  or  galvanizes  a  rabbit,  plumes 
himself  on  the  solidity  of  his  discoveries,  while 
the  discussor  of  an  ethical  question  is  treated  as 
a  visionary.  The  exact  sciences,  (as  they  are  inaptly 
termed)  are,  it  is  said,  those  most  deserving  of 
serious  attention ,  because  they  furnish    certain 

results: a  doctrine  well  calculated  to  form  able 

generals  and  calculators ,  (  but  not  virtuous  pa- 
triots) and  therefore  one  little  obnoxious  to  the 
worst  tyrants,  and  often  even  encouraged  by  them 
in  order  to  divert  their  slaves  from  higher  pursuits; 
so  that,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  perfectibility  of  the  human-kind ,  because  it  at 
this  moment  produces  a  temporary  increase  Qi 
the  arts  of  luxury,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  decline  of  the  present  generation 

(i)  In  PetrarcYiV  time .  Trioofo  della  Fama ,  Cap.  3. 
(a)  .  .  .  diTinum  ilium  virum  qiiero  ....  Mepiofl  ftrrtiiar  land* 
qaam  utccsse  est.  De  Legibusi  Lib.  iii.  p.  i. 
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and  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  those  arts 
themselves  y  by.  the  ruin  of  that  public  spirit  which 
had  been  an  incentive  in  producing  them  .  Rut 
1  also  know,  that  this  assumption  of  exactness  in 
physical  researches  was  denied  by  one  of  the  wisest 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  "Socrates;  who  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy 
and  neglected  the  natural,  as  a  study  too  fanciful 
and  uncertain  (0."  And  is  not  his  opinion  warrant- 
ed by  the  fact?  Is  not  natural  philosophy,  (that 
pretends  to  evidence  because  it  addresses,  not  the 
intellect,  but  the  senses)  remarkable  for  its  con- 
tinual fluctuation,  not  merely  with  the  revolutions 
of  centuries,  but  with  every  change  of  season,  not 
with  the  rise  or  fall  of  mighty  empires,  but  with 
the  female  fashions  of  every  month?  Are  those 
who  were  authorities  in  chemistry  ten  years  ago  to 
be  relied  on  now?  Must  not  a  student  purchase 
his  scientifick  journal  like  a  lady's  magazine,  and 
unlearn  this  week  what  he  was  at  pains  to  learn 
last  ?  Even  the  word  of  Newton  ceases  to  be  revered 
as  law.  Except  then  it  can  be  shown  (which  it 
cannot )  that  physical  ^ience  is  always  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement,  its  variations  testify 
that  it  is,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  far 
more  uncertain  than  that  philosophy  whose  prin- 
ciples are  drawn   from  a  few  fixed   phenomena 
invariably  found  in  the  human  mind .  'these  phe- 

(i)  AtheniaD  Letten  T.  i.  p.  94  —  Acad«iaiconiBi  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4. 
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nomena  form  part  of  our  nature :  and  in  those 
instances  where  they  seem  eradicated,  it  is  only  a 
false  appearance:  or  if  they  sometimes  can  really 
be  eradicated,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  vast  pains. 
It  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  implant  in  every 
breast  the  primary  laws  of  morality ,  and  to  confer 
on  our  sentiments  a  stability  which  our  senses  do 
certainly  not  possess;  our  thoughts  are  evidently 
less  exposed  to  violence  than  our  members;  ahd, 
in  spite  of  cavillers,  it  is  an  impugnable  position 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  deceive  our  eyes,  or  put 
them  out  altogether,  than  to  cheat  or  totally  cor* 
rupt  a  sound  understanding.  The  duties  of  a  citizen 
laid  down  by  Cicero,  or  of  a  general  by  Homer,  or 
Xenophon ,  are  his  duties  still,  for  the  distinctions 
between  vice  and  virtue  are  and  must  be  eternal; 
as  whispers  that  inseparable,  interior  monitor  that 
is  not  to  be  readily  fooled,  like  the  taste,  smell,  or 
sight.  To  develope  those  eternal  distinctions  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  the  object  of  the  analysis  of  the 
intellect;  and,  since  they  are  eternal,  all  the  conse- 
quences fairly  drawn  from  them  must  be  eternal 
and  exactly  true  (0 .  But  evep  though  natural  philo- 


(i)  •*  This  (  says  Shaftesbury  )  "  U  the  Philosophy  which  by  lutiire 
his  the  pre-emineace  above  all  other  science  or  kDOwledge.  Nor  cea 
this  sarely  be  of  the  sort  called  Taia  or  deceitfal;  since  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  lean  discover  vanity  and  deceit.  For  mathematicians 
are  divided ;  and  mechanics  proceed  as  well  on  one  hypothesis  aa  on 
the  other  .  Of  ihis^  says  one ,  /  have  clear  ideat .  Of  this,  says  the 
other ,  /  can  he  certain .  jind  what ,  say  X^iJ  in  the  whole  matter  then 
he  no  certainijr  at  miif  Charac  Vol.  i.  p.  ai6  —60. 
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sophers  could  pretend  to  aii  equal  exactitude  in 
their  researches,  yet  they  were  lor  ever  prechided 
from  rivalling  with  moral  science  by  its  superior 
nobility .  It  were  a  question  between  matter  and 
mind;  it  were  whether  the  mind  should  stoop  to 
ibe  clod  on  which  we  tread ,  or  soar  to  the  investi- 
gation  of  her  immortal   origin: an  ethereal 

flight  that  is  scarcely  more  a  vindication  of  her  own 
glory,  than  a  practical,  physical  benefit .  For  by  it 
men  are  restrained  from  mutual  wrongs  and  disas- 
ters; nations  learn  the  road  to  honour  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  individuals  their  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  a  study  that  can  be  prosecuted  in  every  situa- 
lion;  whether  free,  or  in  a  dungeon;  in  crowds > 
or  in  solitude;  in  wealth,  or  in  poverty;  in  academic 
bowcnrs  mid  books  and  observatories  and  laborato- 
ries, or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  aids;  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  the  full  acuteness  of  the 
lenses,  or  (like  Milton)  blind  and  infirm;  in  the 

smiles  of  a  court,  or  in  the  grupple  of  a  tyrant; 

a  study  that  teaches,  not  to  decompose  or  guide 
the  elements ,  but ,  what  are  far  more  sublime,  im- 
material spirits;  and  subjects  to  our  sway,  not  earth- 
ly atoms  but  thinking  beings,  not  a  brittle  lens  or 
furnace,  but  machines  of  power  almost  illimitable, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  passions  and  energies  of  our 
fellow-creatures . 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  precedence:  the 
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CAVfOlT* 

names  that  follow  are  evidently  thrown  promis' 
cuoiisly  in  the  text,  as  chance  and  rhyme  decided. 
" Democritus,  ihe  laughing  philosopher,  made  him- 
self famous  for  maintaining  the  atomical  system : 
of  which  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  excludes  the  exis^- 
tence  of  a  Deity,  and  ascribes  the  formation  of  the 
world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  unperishable 
atoms  endowed  with  motion.  The  strange  humour 
and  temper  of  the  man  is  not  unsuitable  to  so 
strange  a  doctrine  (0.  "  This  is  well  and  succintly 
conveyed  by  the  Italian,  il  mondo  pone  a  caso. 
The  Stoics,  Ionics,  and  Cynics  are  represented  by 
Zeno,  Thales ,  Diogenes,  and  Anaxagoras,  master 
of  all-accomplished  Pericles .  Empedocles  was  a 
good  poet,  physician  and  sorcerer;  in  one  or  other 
of  which  capacities  he  is  said  to  have  resuscitated 
a  young  girl .  But  if  he  prolonged  her  life,  he 
balanced  the  account  by  shortening  his  owqM: 
however  not  before  giving  Cleander  a  splendid  I^- 
thagorean  entertainment  consisting  ^^  of  an  ox  all 
made  of  paste  composed  of  myrh,  frankincense 
and  spice  W,  "  Heraclitus  I  pronounce  with  the 
penultimate  short.,  as  it  is  in  the  original ,  and  in 
Petrarch  (4).  Dioscorides  was  the  father  of  botany; 

• 

(i)  Athenian  Letters.  Vol.  i.  p.  ia8. 
(a)  .  .  .  Deos  immortalis  haberi 

Duin  cnpit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidos  Aetnaoa 

Insiluit.         De  arte  poet. 

(3)  Ath.  Lett.  Vol  i.  p.  2H0. 

(4)  Vidi  in  suoi  dctti  Eraclito  coperto. 

Trionfo  della  Pama,  Cap.  3. 
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ciVTO  nr. 

^hich  Dante  somewhat  quaintly  expresses  by  ^the 
good  collector  of  qualities  .  '  The  usual  reading 
in  verse  i/|i  is  Linus;  but  one  old  edition  (0  has 
Livius,  and  it  is  so  much  more  probable  that 
some  early  copyist  had  made  a  blunder  and  led 
others  into  it,  than  that  Dante  should  have  pre- 
ferred inserting  a  half-fabulous  bard  (particularly 
after  having  already  named  one  of  the  same  order, 
Orfeus)  rather  than  the  great  Roman  historian, 
whose  name  is  pronounced  so  honourably  in  ano- 
ther Canto  (>),  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Livius. 
Moreover  this  is  a  verse  with  which  copyists  have 
certainly  tampered  :  for  in  the  text  which  Dante's 
son,  Peter,  used,  there  is  neither  Linus  nor  Li- 
vius, but 

TuUio  almo  e  Seneca  morale; 

although  indeed  Linus  be  inserted  as  a  various 
reading  in  the  comment  0).  The  Egyptian  astro- 
nomer Ptolemy  was  to  our  poet,  more  than  Newton 
and  Herschell  are  to  us.  The  Spanish-Arabians,  or 
Moors ,  Avicen  and  Averroes ,  were  medical  so- 
phists. The  former  did  for  his  Master  Galen  in 
physic,  what  Plato  did  for  5k>crates  in  philosophy, 
he  wrote  and  explained  his  precepts  .  Averroes 
was  however  more  an  astronomer  and  moralist 
than  a  physcian;  and  translated  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle  from   Greek  into    Arabic  and   commented 

(i)  I^  Nidobeatioi. 

(■%)  lof- Canto  zzTiii.  ▼.  it. 

(3)  Bib.  LaqreoiMDi .  Plut.  xl.  Cod.  3tf. 
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them  at  vast  length.  That  this  version  of  Averroes 
became  familiar  among  the  Italians  as  early  as 
f  tioo  is  equally  conclusive  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  Oriental  tongues ,  whether  they  translated  it 
into  Ijatin ,  or  continued  to  use  it  in  the  Arabic: 
and  at  last  it  made  such  noise  that  the  Council  of 
Vienna  prohibited  its  being  used  in  schools,  oo 
account  of  Mussulman  errors  thought  to  be  in  it: 
but  the  book  had  still  more  fame  when  ,  after 
Dante's  death,  it  was  interpreted  by  an  Italian  friar 
and  gave  employment  to  all  the  phdosophers  and 
divines  throughout  Europe  in  attack  or  defence  ('X 
Petrarch  himself  was  involved  in  the  controvert : 
and  the  literary  world  became  divided  into  Aver- 
roists  and  Anti-Averroists;  even  in  a  very  modern 
pamphlet  I  find  Averroes   quoted  three  several 
times  in  a  few  pages  (v.  He  was  then  no  common 
mind;  and,  however  right  it  be  to  peruse  little  of 
his  lore  at  present,  it  was  fair  to  number  him 
among  the  group   that  waited  on   that  mighty 
genius,  to  the  interpreting  of  whose  writings  he 
had  devoted  his  labour:  so  that  Monsieur  Giogue* 
n^  might  here  again  have  spared  a  iari  observa- 
tion W.  Neither  Religion,  nor  Government,  has 
suffered  any  radical  alteration  amongst  the  Moors 
and  their  superiority  to  other  nations  in  pcKSonal 
strength  and  beauty  is  the  same  as  ever :  stilt  are 

(i)  Tiraboicbi .  Vol.  5.  panim. 

(a)  Bulgarioi,  Replicbe,  p.  %%^^%^^')i, 

(5)  ...  jusqu'^  V  Arabc  ATerrots.  HU t.  Litt.  de  l^ltalie.  Vol . ».  p.  4i^ 


the  philosopliers,  poela,  and  warriors  degraded 
into  vile,  ignorant  assassins  (■). 


(i)  I  n*  al  TiDgier  in  iRiS.  An  inofreDti'TF  Prvnch  genileniaa  wu 
•liol  uLilf  miking  on  rhe  roufof  bi>  Coual'i  houir;  nor  nii  itl'ntte- 
tian  np(¥r«d,  nor.  I  Mi«<e.  nkwJ  fw  th*  muriler.  E»en  ootown 
||o*rTanirnl  (wbow  iiiflurnce  waa  at  thai  time  gmter  than  anv  olbrr 
Chriiliaa  ouc  )  cuuld  hate  obtained  none  .  Admiral  P'RriHc'a  lurgeno  , 
Mr  William,  a  lOQDg  man  of  inperiot  abililiM,  irji  aauuinatM)  in 
full  fkw  of  Gib'raliir,  at  fool  of  iha  oihrr  pilUr  of  Hercnlea:  and 
wfarn  a  tia«tl  otBctr  and  1  relgrnnl ,  with  an  unler  rron  the  Pacha 
Uatrir,  to  gel  the  canon,  anrbor.ftc,  of  the  wrrrk  of  onr  lillle  |uD- 
b*al,  the  tame  Moon  teiied  tod  carried  ine  inio  the  hillf,  ohere,  da> 
rinf  tetenhonn,-!  bad  their  n)uikettabu*e  id  hundred  liniea  at  my 
bt*«Mi  nor  do  I  do*  well  cnnceite  ho»  imnnK  to  many  tri|tgen  not 
ose  went  ufT.  Peihapa  in  the  lery  KintonneH  of  haibarity  they  ditdain- 
«d  killing  a  nan  whom  they  had  •□  roinpletcty  in  their  power;  per- 
htpa  !l  *H  my  own  conponure:  but  it  it  not  likely  (uch  an  etrap*  will 
•■eor  a|aia.  Tbry  have  a  fine,  Rerra  breed  of  black  doga  .  He  who 
wa  called  iheir  Gov ernor  hid  one,  of  which,  be  (aid,  he  would  make 
V>  a  preamt  !a  return  fura  preieol  nf  a  barrel  of  gnn  powder;  for 
An  Voon  ntytt  mU  ihrir  dog*.  I  luipcrird  il  wm  •  blood-boDPdi 
-■fon  which  hi>  F.icellency  ,  ibiiiking  I  adied  whether  il  could  kilt  a 
■•■.hada  Jew  takrn  (  the  Captain  of  the  very  felucca  in  which  w# 
^■««  fm«B  Tangier  for  the  canon  )  propoiinK  to  art  fain  das  fairly  %% 
itm.  If  in  Iwn  minnlri  the  Jew  wai  not  dract,  I  waa  to  hare  the  (oiBMl 
^•nMdiately  for  nolhiog :  ntherwiie  I  oat  to  aend  the  gun>powder 
ftam  Gibraltar,  and  iha  hearer  of  it  w»  lo  recritrthe  dog  :  beaideado 
afcfiate  any  complaioU  10  the  Pacha  ]  the  nartl  ofBcer  and  1  wera  i» 
^%n  a  declaration  that  the  Jew  waa  killed  by  accident  in  lifting  tb« 
M«aB.  Wating  the  trial  at  luperflnoui,  I  doled  the  btrpin  .  Had  I 
aAttwardt  kept  my  promiae .  he  would  hate  htoken  bit ;  and  perhapa 
■atidered  thebearcrof  the  gnn-powder- It  waa  in  eacaping  from  lb* 
■Mrk  William*  fell  Four  ofoor  tailor*  too  were  wounded .  Tfaera 
ware  Iwelte  in  a  craxy,  ttoeen-in  tklff  —  amid  wild  wairea  '^  ttill 
.irildct  uetge*  firing  from  the  thore— fifteen  roilea  to  the  neareat 
lafage  ,  Williami  waa  thol  right  through  the  brain  1  hr  neter  moted  , 
hnl  tlifFened;  an  that  when  we  raiwd  him  out  of  thr  boat  at  Tangier, 
h«  waa  tlill  tilling  with  bi*  face  lumeil  frowning  towaidi  the  eoaac 
«mI  bit  arma  t-kimho.  mcily  at  when  ihr  volley  wa<  Ured.  Hi* 
wMr  wat  a  [iltle  Jew  girl,  whom  hr  bad  ran  away  with  at  G-hrallar  and 
iMdhadhaplitrdon  hotid  the  Admittl't  thip.  Hiungh  not  quite  {one- 
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Homer ,  Horace ,  Ovid  and  Lucan,like  Anchises, 
remain  in  Elysium ;  while  Vii^il  and  Dante  prose- 
cute their  journey,  like  Aeneas .  But  the  latter 
returned  up  to  his  ships 

Hie  viam  secat  ad  naves,  sociosque  revisit  (0; 
and  our  pair  descend  into  the  second  infernal 
circle,  where  b^ins  the  region  of  punishment, 
Hell  vulgarly  so  called ,  or  Tartarus . 


V 


teen  the  was  three  months  adTaDced  towards  matemitj  .  Her  father, 
one  of  the  richest  on  the  rock,  had  disinherited  her  for  changing  re- 
ligion. But,  as  she  was  an  only  child,  her  mother  came  to  see  her  tn  her 
widowhood;  and  it  was  hoped  even  her  father  woold  relent.  She  had 
hut  one  Christian  friend ;  and  ,  when  he  was  lost,  she  perhaps  becaaie 
Jewess  again.  She  now  separated  from  him  for  the  first  time.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  beach  weeping  hitterly  and  was  so  bent  on  embarking* 
that,  to  get  her  to  return,  he  had  to  chide  her. Whether  it  was  a  presenti- 
ment or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  the  burthen  of  her  laoMOt  was  Fii  mef/er 
see  you  more  :  one  could  hear  her  repeating  it  even  after  the  boal  was 
pushed  off  to  some  distance.  We  buried  Williams  in  the  Swedish  G>n- 
aufs  garden.  It  lies  a  little  without  Tangier.  He  sleeps  snrroouded  with 
the  most  beautiful  myrtles  in  the  world .  There  were  few  hamkoaaer 
men  than  Williams;  few  prettier  creatmres  than  his  wife.  His  corpse 

wrapt  in  a  cloak  and  borne  by  those  rough ,  yet  sorrowing  tars 

our  slender  escort  of  the  Consuls  of  the  place  —  the  spleiHtonr  of 
the  day-*- the  groups  of  Moors  in  their  hoicks,  fine,  though  ferocions 
figures,  and  now  quietly  looking  on— the  odonrs^and  flowery.ahnibs  of 
that  lovely  garden—  the  touching  funeral  serTic^  read  by  oor  Consnl, 
Nr.  Green,  to  whom  I  was  Clerk -^  at  a  little  distance  the  sparkling 
sea ,  «nd,  beyond  it,  Gibraltar  on  whose  summit  waved  the  flag,  which 
neither  protected,  nor  avenged  him  who  was  now  to  be  interred  within 
▼iew  of  it— and,  with  all  tbat,  a  slight  sense  of  danger  to  ofonelret  fbr> 
roed  the  most  impressive  whole  I  ever  saw. 
(x)  Aeneid .  Lib.  vi.  v.  S99. 
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CAXTO  THE  FIFTH. 


A.  —  I. 

xlere  we  enter  the  region  of  punishment,  where 
the  infernal  judge ,  sentencing  the  wicked^  decides 
what  place  tbey  are  to  occupy,  whether  in  this 
second  circle ,  or  farther  below .  This  second  circle 
is  the  beginning  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  Hell  (■) 

the  seat  of  eternal  woe.  It  is  the  Infernus 

damnatorum  of  Catholicism ,  the  sixth  circle  of 
Vii^tl,  or  Tartarus;  within  which  Aeneas  (though 
he  descries  it  at  a  distance  )  does  not  only  not 
▼eoture ,  but  is  even  dissuaded  by  the  Sybil  from 
iuquiring  much  about  it: 

Ne  quaere  doceri 

Qoam  poeDam ,  aut  qua  forma  virois  fortuoave  mersit  (»)• 

The  Pagan  Tartarus  and  this  portion  of  the  christian 
hell  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  synoni- 
mous :  they  both  mean  an  eternity  of  ineffable 
torment; 


(f )  Ccti  aq  Mcoad  ccrcl«  qot  MMmtttM  proprtmtot  rcnfer.  Uiit. 
lift,  d*  lulie.  Vol.  ».  p.  43. 
(»}  AcDcid.  Lib.  ?i.  ▼.  ii4. 
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f  edet ,  aeteraumque  sedebit , 

lafelix  • 

Non ,  mihi  si  liDguse  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Omnia  paenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim  ('). 

But  the  Sybil  is  most  cursory;  whereas  Dante ^ sups 
on  horrors'  in  the  long  residue  of  3o  Cantos  of 
the  present  Canticle.  Here  then  he  leaves  the  beaten 
track;  and  really  undertakes  (what  in  Paradise  Lost 
will  by  every  reader  of  the  Divine  Comedy  be  restrict- 
ed to  theEnghsh  language)  ^things  unat  tempted  yel 
in  prose  or  rhyme.**  The  plan  of  the  Aeneid  being 
left,  the  imitations  of  its  passages  diminish  too; 
so  I  shall  become  less  profuse  of  quotations,  which 
I  should  have  been  more  fearful  of  multiplying, 
had  I  not  been  encouraged  by  the  expFessions  of 
Madrobius  when  instituting  a  comparison  between 
Homer  and  Virgil  (*). 

In  sitting  down  to  read  this  Canto,  it  were  well 
to' prepare  the  mind  by  reflecting  (as  the  Author 
probably  did  before  beginning  its  composition  ) 
that  it  is  to  close  with  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
stories  upon  record :  nor  would  it  derogate  much 
from  either  the  magnificent  theme  of  the  poem, 
or  the  gravity  of  the  poet,  to  suppose  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  that  story  this  entire  Can- 
to was  composed.  Hence  all  those  named  through- 
out it  are  distinguished  historic  personages,  who 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  v.  617  — >6»5. 

(1)  Quid  eniin  iiui?ias  quam  daot  prscipaos  ?«!€•  aodire  idem  lo* 
queDtci?  Saturnalia,  Lib.  t.  Cap.  S. 


^however  their  cliaracters  differed  in  oilier  res- 
pects) were  similar  in  one  common  misfurtune, 
that  of  having  been  brotiglit  to  a  premature  end 
by  erring  luve :  and  if  the  freshest  raemurial  [eft 
behind  by  the  verges  is  nut  those  immortal  Demi* 
/gods  and  Heroines,  but  Francesco  da  Rimini;  then 
.Was  never  any  such  unfading  garland  hung  ou 
Jifae  bier  ol'a  private  female;  and,  in  comparison 
iwith  it,  the  tu  Marcellus  eris  of  Virgit  is  a  cold 
failautry:  and  no  wonder,  since  one  bard  wrote 
-lo  compliment  an  limpress.and  the  other  to  rescue 
"from  obluquy  his  own  friend's  lovely  cliild.  Yet. 
grange  lo  say ,  this  consideration,  of  her  being  the 
xLiughter  of  his  friend,  has  been  urged  against  bis 
tiug  of  her  tu  bell .  But  D^ute  was  none  of 
^ose  heartless  panegyrists  who  deal  in  undistin- 
^lishing  apolheosifi.  Her  bloody  catasirophe  alrea- 
D|^jpuhhc,and  hererrorprobably  much  exaggerated 
Lj>y  the  Italian  faetions,  her  full  justification  would 
l-never  have  been  admitted.  Wuuld  it  have  been 
ittner  friendship  lo  have  left  ber  unnoticed  by 
his  tnuse?  1  think  not.  Would  he  have  insured 
.|Mr  more  sympathy  by  placing  licr  in  Purgatory, 
ar  in  Elysium?  or,  by  braving  opinion,  in  Paradise? 
J  think  nut.  A  distracted  mother,  a  perhaps  more 
wretched,  because  a  self-accusing  f^ither,  adraira> 
tioD,  anger,  sorrow,  gratitude  agitated  the  soul  of 
Oautc;  who  wrote  this  Canto  fas  some  aver,  though 
proluhly  it  is  a  mistake)  in  the  very  room  where 
the  unfortunate  ^irl  was  brought  up.  Mot  all  tbi« 
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could  make  him  run  the  hazard  of  incumng  the 
suspicion  of  undue  partiality,  or  a  want  of  morals: 
his  scope  was  too  lof^  to  permit  his  doing  so  for 
the  sake  of  any  individual  gratification  ;  besides , 
his  judgment  told  him  it  would  not  have  answered 
bis  purpose,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  genius 
that  it  was  not  necessary .  The  feelings  of  the  heart 
engaged  him  to  weep  for  her  disaster;  and  a  stiU 
more  sacred  sentiment  ( if  there  be. one)  to  avoid! 
advocating  even  the  appearance . of  immorality. 
Hence  he  has  at  the  same  time  made  her  an  object 
of  tender  pity,  and  her  lapse  of  the  fullest  measure 
of  an  ultra-orthodox  severity :  or  rather  be  has 
converted  that  severity  from  its  tendency^o  awaken 
dislike ,  into  one  of  the  most  delicious  sensations 
of  our  nature ,  pity  (0.  The  stern  moralist  was  well 
aware  of  the  fount  he  could  command ;  that  in 
proportion  as  the  writer  was  rigid,  the  reader 
would  be  compassionate;  that  by  not  acting  himself 
as  her  apologist ,  he  insured  her  many ;  and  that 


(i)  The  remark  of  a  recent  Critic  is  not  only  misplaced «  bntprovca 
that  be  did  not  andeniaod  the  first  principle  on  which  is  both  this 
melancholy  episode  of  Francesca  and  PanI  -^  ce  ne  soht  pas  des  dam- 
n^ ,  pnisqn'ils  sont  et  pnisqu'ils  serout  toojours  ensemble:  for  if  this 
be  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric ,  it  is  insipid;  since  it  snbstitutes  a  conceit 
for  deep  commiseration ;  and  if  it  be  offered  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
incorrect ,  since  they  are  in  the  hell-of-the-damned ;  in  its  mildest  be* 
cause  its  uppermost  circle  it  is  true,  yet  within  the  rerge  of  that  pbce 
of*  eternal  wail  .*  Its  sufTeriogs  are  indeed  allayed  by  the  survival  of 
that  which  is  celestial  virtue  when  well,  and  even  when  ill  directed  is 
the  least  unpardonable  of  human  foibles  ,  love:  yet  is  this  region  (  as 
forming  part  of  the  hell-of-the-damned  )  a  place  of  punishment,  severe 
punishment.  Hist.  Litt.  d' Italic,  Vol.  a.  p.  ila. 
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his  reserve  would  engage  generous  minds  to  beinde- 
fafigable  in  searching  for  documents  that  might,  if 
not  prove  her  innocence  entirely,  at  least  palliate 
her  weakness .  No  female  then  ever  had  an  abler 
advocate  ;  no  friend,  a  trustier  guardian .  In  their 
most  pathetic  passages  we  rather  admire  Homer, 
Virgil ,  Milton  ,  Tasso ,  than  sympathize  deeply 
with  ihe  sorrows  of  their  personages.  **To  melt  the 
heart**  was  not  a  primary  object  with  them,  nor 
with  Dante.  With  tragedians  it  is;  and  on  this 
plea  alone  (if  he  had  no  other )  Shakespere  deserves 
the  dramatic  laurel :  but  if  Dante  (amid  so  many 
still  more  urgent,  epic  duties)  produced  in  this 
multifarious  poem  a  scene  or  two  as  pathetic  as 
any  in  the  drama ,  it  is  a  great  merit. 

This  Circle  is  i4  miles  deeper  down  than  the 
former  one(0.  It  is  not  divided  like  it;  but, like  it, 
it  presents  all  round  a  walk  17  }  miles  broad  , 
with  a  wall  i4  miles  high  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  brink  of  the  horrid,  central  oriGce  that 
leads  below  into  the  ever-deepening  horrors  of 
hell.  It  is  clear,  that,  by  calling  it  in  the  approach- 
ing verses  a  ^narrower  room* (men  luogo  cinghia), 
Dante  means  only  that  its  extreme  dimensions 
across  from  wall  to  wall  (the  oriGce  included)  are 
lets;  which  is  certain ,  for  as  we  descend  towards 
ihe  arena  of  the  Coliseum  the  general  s^ce  iieces- 


(1)  Hdl,  Coancnt ,  Cftoto  1?.  p.  ««o. 
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sarily  narrows  at  ever}'  step,  ifi1i;itever  be  the  size 
of  eacb  particular  tier . 

Qu«$itor  Minos  urnam  moTet:  ille  silentum 
Conciliuciique  Tocat  y  vitasque  et  crimina  discit  (0 . 

Having  already  vindicated    this  employment  of 
classical  allegories  M ,  I  shall   only   remark  the 
particulars  in  which  Dante  varies  here  what  be 
imitates.  He  puts  Minos  within  Tartarus,  wher? 
all  who  come  before  him  are  really  guilty  of  sooK 
transgression;  Virgil,  on  the  contrary ,  sets  Gnossios 
and  Rhadamanthus  over  Tartarus,  and  makes  Minos 
preside  near  the  entry  of  hell;  whence  it  seems 
that  all  the  souls  who  come  into  any  part  of  hell, 
(  even  Elysium  )  are  judged  by  him;  which  implies 
the  error  of  reproaching  them  all  with  crimes 

crimina  discit,  and  of  saying  nothing  about 

their  virtues  .  Dante  preferred  uniting  the  two 
tribunals  of  the  Latin  into  one,  as  is  manifest  by 

his  description  of  the  self-confession subigit- 

que  fateri  W.  The  Master  gave  Minos  a  human 
shape  and  invested  him  with  the  usual  insignia  of 
a  Roman  judge,  an  urn:  the  pupil,  attending  to 
the  more  horrible  station  assigned  by  him  to 
Minos,  clothed  him  in  the  form  of  a  demon ;  and 
substituted  for  that  antiquated  urn  (which  would 


(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti.  ▼.  43a. 

(i)  Hell ,  Comment,  Canto  iii.  p.  9<^. 

(3)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti.  ▼.  567. 
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now  suggest  ao  idea  quite  remote  froai  the  unerring 
nature  of  true  justice )  the  silent  curling  of  an 
enormous   tail ,   which    the   frightful  inquisitor 
wreathes  round  his  own  loins  in  as  many  rings  as 
is  the  number  of  the  circle  to  which  the  culprit 
under  examination  is  sentenced.  With  both  poetSt 
Minos  is  a  person iBcation  of  remorse  of  consci- 
ence, of  Isaiah  s  *  undying  worm  \  of  the  secret  spy 
whom ,  as  Juvenal  tells  us,  we  have  clinging  night 
and  day  within  our  bosoms,  and  who  thus  prevents 
the  possibility  of  any  malefactors  being  acquitted 
in  his  own  opinion  *--—  nemo  se  judice  nocens 
absolvitur .  To  entitle  this  accusing  vqice  Minos, 
is  equally  licit  in  every  persuasion,  Pagan  or  Chris* 
tian  :   DaBte  selected  that  title  because  it  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  muse;  and  Virgil,  because 
ii  was  the  usual  imagery  of  his  day  .  Progeny  of  a 
Pbenician  mother  and  a  Cretan  Sovereign ,  ( whom 
for  his  virtues  whatever  his  name,  whether  Jnpiter, 
or  Asterius,  men  honoured  after  his  death  as  a 
divine  being )  Minos  became  himself  king  of  Crete; 
and  ennobled  the  island  with  laws  and  cities  (0 . 
Am  Numa  did  afterwards ,  he  used  to  retire  to  a 
grotto  for  celestial  advice ;  and  there  be  favoured 
by  visitations,  not  of  a  Goddess,  but  (as  he  affirmed  ) 
of  his  own  Sire ,  the  Sire  of  Gods  and  men.  There 
is  perhaps  less  attraction  in  this  fable,  than  in 
that  of  Egeri^ ;  bui  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 


(t)  GcoMksM  Dmt.  Lab.  xi.  C»p.  tS. 
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lofty  notion  of  universal  jurisprudence:  and  in 
somewhat  of  a  similar  proportion  was  testified 
the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- kind  to  the  two 
beneficent  monarchs ;  for  one  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  royal  Saint  by  vulgar  opinion ,  and  the 
other  to  presidency  in  that  future  court,  whose 
decisions  are  unerring  in  their  justice,  and  in 
their  operations  irrevocable . 

From  this  tiercet  is  necessarily  deduced  what 
I  affirmed  a  little  above,  that  all  the  remainder  of 
hell  is  Tartarus;  and  that  every  soul  who  passeth 
the  tribunal  at  the  entrance  of  this  second  circle 
is  consigned  to  some  degree  of  everlasting  pain 
—  son  giu  volte  . 

D. XX. 

Facilis  descensus  Avemi 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis: 
Sed  revocare  gradum ,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est  (0. 

The  Italian  is  rather  an  allusion  to  this,  than  an 
imitation  of  it.  Rapidity  and  condensation,  better 
than  the  Sybil's  metrical  harmony,  became  the 
Judge  of  the  abyss,  and  Dante  here  again  displays 
his  usual  correct  taste.  He  might  too  have  had  in 
mind  (  particularly  in  the  recommendation  to 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti.  ▼.  i«f. 
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beware  of  one  by  whom  be  might  be  ^  led  astray/ 

that  is,  of  Yirgil guarda. . .  di  cui  tu  ti  fide  ) 

the  expressions  of  the  Gospel ,  **'  wide  is  tlie  gate 
and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.... 
Beware  of  false  prophets  (0.  ** 

E' XXI?. 

If  the  menace  of  Minos  be  sublime,  far  sublime? 
is  the  reply .  For  the  first  words  of  my  translation 
of  it  I  must  crave  excuse;  they  do  not  literally 
construe  perche  pur  gride.  But  this  simple  check, 
^vhen  taken  with  the  context,  conveys  such  sense 
of  mild  command,  that  I,  in  three  instances,  found 
it  forcibly  recall  to  those  perusing  this  Canto  for 
the  first  time  ( in  the  original  I  mean  )  the  repulse 
given  by  our  .Saviour  to  Satan **  Get  thee  be- 
hind me  (>):  ^  so  that,  despairing  of  suggesting 
that  venerable  association  of  ideas  by  any  other 
means ,  I  was  at  last  emboldened  ^o  introduce  our 
Saviours  own  words;  and, since  I  could  not  retain 
both  the  expressions  and  the  spirit  of  my  author, 
I  surrendered  the  former,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  preserve  the  latter  (').  The  rest  of  the  reply 
is  an  exact  Homeric  repetition  of  the  one  before 
made  to  Charon  in  the  third  Canto;  and  all  th« 


(1)  Matbew.  Til.  il^iS. 

(»)  Loike.  IT.  8. 

(S)  Mr.  Can-*t  **  wherefore  excUimett  ?"  pre^erret  neither  the  one, 
mttr  the  other :  for  it  doei  oot  render  pur  (  which  hat  Much  tifnification 
here  }  ;  and  it  it  qnite  devoid  of  najettj . 
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grandeur  attributed  to  it  on  that  occasion  is  in- 
creased by  its  being  thus  formally  repeated  CO. 

x  •  F.  —  zzni. 

Here  then  they  actually  step  into  the  hell-of-the- 
damned ;  and  up  to  this  moment,  all  the  scenes 
of  penalty  or  pleasure  we  witnessed  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  home  of  infinite  woe,  the  tartareau 
abode,  usually,  but  incorrectly,  designated  by 
the  generic  term,  hell  W.  This  dreaded  portion 
of  the  infernal  regions ,  *  we're  now  within,' and 
shall  continue  to  be  so  until  the  end  of  the  present 
Canticle . 

G.  —  xxTin. 

The  muteness  of  the  light  is  a  repetiti6n  of  the 
figure  already  used  in  the  first  Canto :  ^  where  the 
^un  is  mute'  (').  , 

jsr. «— .  xzxix. 

The  ruin  of  the  text  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mouth 
of  the  abyss,  which  ( as  I  h^ve  so  often  repeated  (0 ) 
stands  yawning  in  the  centre  of  each  circle;  until 
^e  arrive  at  the  very  bottbih*  of  the  infernal  amphi- 
theatre. Whenever  tbfe  cross-Vvind  blows  the  shades 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  brink  of  that  horrificmouth, 


(i)  Hell,  Comroeotf  Cinto  tu.  p.  %oS, 
(i)  Id.  Id.  Canto  ti.  p.  iSI. 
(S)  Id.  Id.  Ctnto  I.  p.  t7. 
(4)  Id.  Id.  Ointo  it.  p.  sso. 
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they  shriek,  and  shudder,  sod  curse,  from  their 
apprehension  of  being  blown  within  its  ruinous 
ring,  and  so  tumbling  deeper  into  damnation . 
This  is  the  obvious  interpretation  of  quandogiun- 
^n  davante  alia  ruina;  so  I  translate  it  ^central 
nun :  but  many  think  ruina  rather  implying,  that 
tkere  were  sharp  rocks  in  the  face  of  the  wall 
separating  Che  6rst  and  second  circles ;  and  that 
-it  was  when  tost  against  those  ruinous  rocks,  that 
the  ghosts  cried  out . 

1.  ■       ■     VXXTII. 

That  Dante  asked  who  those  suffering  spirits 
iwere^  and  that  Virgil  told  him,  is  supposed  to  be 
implied  by  the  iniesi  in  the  text;  ^although,' says 
M.  Biaggioli , '  the  qiTestion  and  answer  are  omitted 
for  sake  of  brevity  (0.'  It  seems  to  me  briefer  to 
understand  neither  as  made ,  and  that  this  is  a 
mere  pcjetic  prestatement  of  what  is  literally  ask- 
ed and  answered  a  few  verses  later ^  Whom 

does  the  black  air  so  scourge? '  It  is  superfluous  to 
consider  this  question  put  and  answered  twice . 


This  simile ,  and  the  other  that  follows  were 
evidently  taken  from  Homer;  as  their  juxta-position 
still  more  than  their  mere  versification,  proves. 

(i)  OiflMBdd  a  Virgilio  chi  eraiio  qvegli  afflitti,  «d  egli  glielo  ap^r« 
at ;  na  uca ,  par  breviik ,  «  U  damanda  a  la  ritpotta .  GoManto ,  vol. 
i.p.97. 
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Homer  had  two  olijecis  to  depict, the  exaltatioa 

of  the  warlike  Greeks  while  disembarkiug  ^  and 
the  noisy ,  un-'soldieriy  array  of  the  Trojans  while 
advancing  to  battle;  and  it  has  been  considered 
as  a  blemish,  that  he  applies  exactly  the  same 
metaphor  to  both :  which  criticism  y.  though  ool 
precisely  just  (since  the  birds  indeed  are  the  same, 
but  in  very  different  situations  )  is  not  devoid  of 
plausibility.  Dante  also  had  two  things  to  inforce, 
the  number  and  confusion  of  the  fluttering  souls, 
and  their  cries:  for  which  purposes  he  imitated 
the  Homeric  similitudes,  but  with  variations.  In 
the  first  of  them,  instead  of  repeating  cranes,  he 
specifies  starlings  (0.  Ttiese  perhaps,  were  better 
adapted  than  the  others  to  express  confusion ;  he 
makes  not  any  difference  in  their  states ,  but  evi- 
dently  intends  both  starlings  and  cranes  to  be  alike 
screaming  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  flying 
alike  from  an  inclement  climate;  that  is,  that  the 
c  wintry  jaunt '  of  the  present  tiercet,  as  well  as  *  the 
sorrowing  lays'  of  the  following  one,  should  be 
common  to  both.  In  the  Iliad  the  cranes,  and  other 
feathery  tribes,  are  at  one  time  by  "  the  windings 
of  Caysters  springs"  chirping  at  liberty;  and  at 
another  flying  from  winter  with  screams.  Here  both 
cranes  and  starlings  are  routed  by  winter  (y£i|bu!y« 

(i)  As  itarliDgs  through  the  winter  jaaotiag 

Sail  in  a  broad,  disordered  train. 

So  these  go  towering,  cowering,  slaoting 
To  every  point  eta. 
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<pvyov  )  and  shriek  piteously  (  n,Xayy^  )  and  fl j 
disorderly 

Xifywy,  9  9^ep^y69y,  if  xlxvoiy  S&^j^oSeif(aVj 
KAtfyyi»«ray  ....(') 

L.    ■  ULVI. 

Hvrf  Tep  Khotyyii  yefivccv  xiXei  ifavoit  vph  , 
Air  in)  ovv  j^etiiZva  (pvyov  Kcii  iiicparov  ojxCf oy^*). 
If  the  )^€tiJLliva  and  the  K^uyyh  of  this  passage  be, 
the  one  expressed ,  and  the  other  understood  in 
itie  preceding  tiercets  of  the  Italian ,  then  is  ^  their 
disordered  fluttering/  (which  is  taken  from  the  first 
cited  Greek  verses  IvOtf  Kct)  ivia)  to  be,  in  its  turn, 
considered  as  implied  in  the'  tiercet  we  are  now 
commenting  (}) .  Dante  s  interpreting  of  KXctyyn 
*  sorrowing  lays  *  proves  he  knew  Greek,  vindicates 
Homer  from  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  shows 
clearly  that  these  metaphors  were  drawn ,  not  from 
the  Aeneid,  but  directly  from  the  Iliad  itself.  It 
proves  he  knew  Greek,  by  his  receiving  K^ayyii  as 
a  generic  word ,  not  exclusively  meaning  a  cry  of 
exultation,  but  simply  a  cry,  which  may  signify 
either  a  shout  of  hilarity,  or  a  scream  of  depression; 

(i)  Iliad.  Lib.  II.  ▼.  459. 
(3)  Id.  Id.  III.  ▼.  3. 

(3)  And  at  the  cranmloog  legioni  slopioi 
With  aorrowiog  lars  aloog  the  sky, 
So,  io  the  hiatti  that  hrook  no  aoping, 
DriYe  qaiVDioQi  people  warpiof  bj. 
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either  cum  clamore,  or  cum  stridore:  for  tke  former 
sense  is  the  usual  one,  but  this  latter  is  the  one 
conveyed  by  the  lai  el  Dante .  That  lai  here  nneans 
^sorrowing  lays '  is  certain  from  the  context:  what- 
ever etymology  we  give  the  word  («) .  It  vindicates 
Homer  for  i  t  con  trasts  his  two  siro  ilesas  mucU  as  the 
Trojans  and  Greeks  by  makingicA^^^^mean  que- 
rulous murmurs ( cum  stridore),  while xXmyyviiw 
may  retain  its  common  acceptation  pf  exulting 
cries .  What  could  be  more  correctly  applied  to  an 
unmilitary  advance  than  those,  or  to  the  joyous 
disembarking  of  a  fine  army  than  these?  Mr.  Pope 
recognized  no  such  distinction ,  and  so  translate^ 
noise  in  both  places : 

Now  light  with  npise  .  •  . 

With  noise  and  order  .... 

His  interpolation  of  order^  in  the  second  passage,  is 
to  make  the  opposition  betweep  the  two  similes 
consist  in  the  disorder  of  the  birds  on  one  occasion, 
and  their  order  on  the  other;  as  if  the  similitudes 
were  otherwise  defective^  from  the  total  absence  of 
contrast:  but  it  were  enough  to  have  accompanied 
noise  with  specifiying  epithets  (  as  joyful ,  and 
querulous  )  without  introducing  an  idea  QOt  per- 
ceptil^le  in  the  Greek.  Moreover  disoider  is  thus 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  and  order  to  the  Trojans; 
for  at  "  Caysters  springs  "  the  cranes  fly  about 

• 

(i)  Boccaccio  interpret!  it  Terti  di  I«meotaitoDe .  CooieDto,  Vol. 
I.  p.  390.  and  Dante  bimtelf  asea  it  io  tbe  aame  aigbificaticMi  ia  kia 
Creed  ,  pianti ,  atridi ,  ed  infiniti  lai .  Cr«do«  p.  i4i« 
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disorderfy^  and  it  is  in  their  passage  that  they  as- 
•uoie  order.  Homer  scarcely  intended  that  these 
similes  should  have  more  than  one  strict  applica- 
tion —  that  of  the  cries  made.  Like  cranes  cried 
both  Greeks  and  Trojans;  but  those  exulting  in 
tlieir  native  marshes,  and  these  flying  from  dreary 

winter which  ominous  screaming  is  in  strong 

opposition  to  the  manly  silence  of  his  favourites 
m*hen  marching  to  battle 

But  Dante  could  not  have  made  KXayyiS  uacan 
^jforroiving  lays\  had  he  (instead  of  I>orrowing  from 
the  original  hellenic )  had  recourse  to  VirgiKs 
copies;  for  in  these  there  is  nothing  sorroivful^ 
and  the  cries  of  the  cranes  are  descril>ed  as  happy 
and  canorous  on  both  occasions.  The  first  is 

eanoros  ^ 

Daot  per  colla  modes:  sonat  amnis,  et  Asia  longi 
Pulsa  pahis  (*).... 

the  second 

Stryrooniae  ciant  signa  grues,  atque  etiiera  tranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  ncios  clamore  sccundo  (*). 
Twice  already  have  I  spoken  of  Dante's  knowledge 
of  Greek  i})  ( a  knowledge  probably  confined  to  a 
very  few  books certainly  he  had  no  greek  Aris- 
totle); and  cited  out  of  his  Monarchia  greek  writ* 
ten  in  greek  characters;  to  which  may  be  added 

,'i)  Arond.  Lib  vii.  v  700— Macrobias,  SatornalU,  Lib.  ▼.  Cap.  viii. 
(«)  Id.  IJb.  z.  ▼.  i65.  —  Id.  Id.  Id.  Cap.  x. 

(i>  Hell ,  Conin«ot,  Caoto  in.  p.  199.  ^Casto  nr.  p.  aSi. 
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crowds  of  greek  words  (as  alios,  comos  (*) )  in  Ro-" 

man  letters; a  mode  of  writing  lately  proposed 

for  general  adoption  in  the  study  of  all  the  oriental 
tongues',  without  its  being  known  that  he  had 
already  realized  the  project  with  respect  to  Greek ; 
and  ( as  we  shall  see )  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  I  at 
the  same  time  notic^  his  familiarity^  with  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  quoted  his  own  affirmation 
to  prove  he  had  never  seen  a  Latin  translation  of 
those  poems :  so,  be  it  asked  again  ,  in  what  lan- 
guage could  he  have  read  them  ?  — ^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  darkness  of  this  circlr 
is  inculcated  by  ^  the  gloom, '  the  '  muteness  of 
light, 'etc.  is  to  prevent  our  being  surprised  at 
D^ntes  dubious  mode  of  apostrophizing  Fiances 
ca  and  Paul,  or  at  her  thinking  it  necessary  to 
state  who  she  was.  It  is  to  prepare  us  for  her  ap- 
pearance that  the  eminent  characters,  now  about 
to  be  seen,  are  introduced.  The  first  of  them  is 
Semiramis  ,  the  mightiest  of  female  sovereigns , 
foundress  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  who  conquer- 
ed the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  India,  and  all  the 
east,  who  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  three  millions 
of  foot,  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand chariots,  and  was, in  fine,  buildress  (after  Nim- 
rod)  of  the  renowned  Babylon "  the  golden  cup 

(i)  EpittoU  Dantii  D.  K.  G.  de  ScaU .  p.  3. 
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that  made  nations  drunk ,  that  dwelt  upon  many 
waters  and  abounded  in  treasures,  and  at  whose 
fall  the  very  earth  was  moved  (0;  "of  the  city  to 
which  ancient  Rome  and  roodero  London  were 
but  pigmies.  Yet  these  were  the  works  of  centuries; 
whereas  Babylon  is  represented  as  having  been 
for  the  most  par^r founded  and  finished  by  the 
self-same  Semiramis.  *As  a  proof  of  her  marvellous 
activity'  ( says  Boccaccio  (*). ) '  we  have  the  story, 
that,  being  engaged  at  her  mirror  when  the  tidings 
of  a  rebellion  reached  her,  she  started  up  with  one 
li;ilf  of  her  hair  platted,  and,  hurrying  to  arms, 
finished  the  Campaign  successfully  before  platting 
the  remainder;  which  the  returned  to  her  mirror 
to  do ,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended :  in  which 
posture,  of  platting  her  hair,  the  was  represented  \a 
in  a  statue  that  for  ages  remained  in  Babylon . ' 
Dante  commemorates  her  anew  in  his  MonarchiaO, 
citing  a  verse  from  Ovid  in  her  honor.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  such  elevated  merits ,  history  accuses  her  of 
having  possessed  a  large  share  of  frailty;  and  of 
even  having  made  a  law  to  authorize  many  of  her 
amatory  practises. 

Dante,  in  his  account  of  Dido,  follows  his  master, 
Virgil ;  to  whom  she  would  surely  express  her 

(i)  Jereoiiak,  Chap.  Si. 

(ft)  Comrnto,  vol.  i.  p.  39S. 

(S)  ...  narit  dnitSMiicraMb  Urbtm.  Monardiii,  Lib.  n.  p.  49- 
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gratitude  for  the  sweet  imbalming  of  her  name, 
if  she  be  supposed  to  bear  human  feeliugs  ia  the 
other  world ,  or  could  she  come  back  to  this :  for 
she  would  not,  I  think ,  relinquish  that  immortali- 
ty of  pity,  for  the  best  reputation  given  ber  hj 
accurate  chronologists  .  These  prove  she  could 
not  possibly  have  committed  any  breach  of  de€X>n]in 
with  Aeneas,  since  she  was  not  his  cotemporary: 
still  is  it  her  supposed  adventure  with  him  that 
endears  her  to  posterity;  and  painters,  actors, 
and  statuaries  agree  in  transmitting  the  story  of 
her  interesting  error ;  though ,  Macrobius  remarks , 
they  have  been  always  well  aware  of  its  falshood; 

such  influence  has  a  poet s  eloquence! tantum 

valuit  pulchritudo  narrandiCO.  Her  real  catastrophe 
is  however  far  from  being  void  of  interest:  and  it 
engaged  Petrarch  to  give  her  a  conspicuous  place 
in  one  of  his  Triumphs,  as  a  victim,  not  of  lawless 
love,  but  of  exemplary  chastity  (*)/Tbe  widow  Dido,* 
according  to  this  account,  committed  her  suicide 
for,  not  a  living,  but  a  dead  Lord:  and  such  was 
her  fidelity  to  the  manes  of  Sicchaeus,  that^  when 
compelled  by  her  subjects  to  yield  her  hand  to 
the  king  of  Mauritania,  she  required  a  few  days 
delay  before  the  consummation  of  her  marriage, 


(i)  Saturaalia,  Lib.  ▼.  Cap.  i^. 

(a)  Taccia  il  ? olgo  ignorante :  io  dieo  Did« 

Cui  ttndio  d'onettate  a  morte  spioM 

Nod  vaoo  amor  .... 

TrMsfo  deila  CaatiH,  p.  ti4* 
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promising  then  to  go  to  her  husband.  The  time 
was  employed  in  erecting  a  vast  funeral  pile  in  the 
midst  of  Carthage :  and  she,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
attired  like  a  queen ,  and  attended  by  a  solemn 
procession  of  her  court  and  nation,  (who  deemed 
the  sacrifice  an  expiation  to  be  offered  to  the 
deceased  monarch  before  her  new  nuptials )  pro- 
i^eeded  to  the  scaffolding;  and,  leaving  her  train 
at  its  foot,  ascended  alone,  where,  after  having 
pronounced  this  short  harangue,  ^Citizens!  I  keep 
roy  promise;  (go  to  my  husband^  *  her  own  royal 
dagger  sheathed  itself  in  her  heart  (0. 

O.—  LKlfl. 

Cleopatra,  *  daughter  of  the  sun,  she  who  in 
Egjrpt  bound  Caesar  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  the 
queen  scorning  a  Roman  triumph  («) , '  was  herself 
triumphed  over  by  illicit  love:  yet,  with  all  her 
errors,  she  had  virtues  that  extracted  encomium 
froiB  her  mortal  enemy  ('). 

Helen  too  appears  in  the  assemblage  selected  to 

(t)  Ittttia,  ap.  GeiMtlofia  Deor.  Lib.  %.  Cap.  So. 

(«)  Trioafo  d*  Amore.  Cap.  i . 

(S)  SW  ahaN  be  burM  bj  bar  Antbony; 

No  fr«v€  upoo  tb€  cartb  ibail  clip  io  it 

A  pair  lo  famoua .  Hi|b  etenU  at  tbeae 

Strike  tboae  tbat  nake  tbein ;  and  tbeir  atorjr  ia 

!!•  laaa  in  pity ,  tban  bia  glory ,  wbicb 

Bruogbt  tbem  to  be  la  mealed . 

Ast.  and  Cl«op.  Act.  ?.  SciM  Hm  lait 
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prepare  us  for  the  young  Italian  couple;  Helen— 
Si3  ywasKcav  —  the  goddess  of  womankind ,  the 
Spartan  Queen  whose  resistless  beauty  made  eren 
old  Priam  exclaim,  though  prescient  of  the  destruc- 
tion she  was  bringing  on  his  house, 

...  no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  io  arms  (>)• 

When  describing  her  juvenile  appearance,  previous 
to  her  first  misadventure  with  the  Prince  of  Athens, 
Boccaccio.is eloquent.  ^Sculptors,  aided  by  the  ver- 
ses of  Homer,  and  by  the  union  of  the  separate  per- 
fections of  a  multitude  of  females,  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain ,  to  form  an  ideal  beauty  thai  could 
represent  hers.  Their  utmost  genius  was  foiled: 
for  it  could  not  convey  the  rapture  of  her  glance, 
the  amenity  and  kindness  of  her  look,  her  af&ble, 
celestial  smile ,  the  varying  hues  of  her  complei- 
ion,  the  modesty  of  her  words,  and  the  gentleness 
of  her  conduct.  None  of  these  could  be  imparted 
by  the  heavenly  statue  made  in  order  to  bequeath 
to  posterity  a  notion  of  Helen.  Poets,  attempting  a 
similar  task,  were  obliged  to  fable  her  being  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter;  hoping,  by  that  super-human  ex- 
pedient, to  suggest  to  theiFYeaders'  fancy  some, 
however  imperfect,  conception  of  the  reality  of 
her  charms ,  of  the  adm  irable  candour  of  her  coun- 
tenance,  of  the  richness  and  light  texture  of  her 
golden  tresses  falling  luxuriantly  and  gracefully 

(i)  Pope's  Iliad ,  Book  S. 
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waving  over  her  milky  shoulders,  of  the  soul- 
soothing  tone  of  her  sweet,  sonorous  voice,  of  the 
splendour  of  her  forehead ,  of  the  ivory  of  her 
neck,  and  of  the  delicious  roundness  of  her  virgi- 
nal bosom  (0/  Next  come  Achilles  and  Paris; 
uames  recalling,  not  only  stupendous  events  in 
history  and  the  formation  of  republics  and  of  em- 
pires, but,  what  outlive  these,  the  matchless  produc- 
tions of  poetry.  To  the  soft,  yet  noble  Paris  is  ac- 
corded perhaps  the  finest  similitude  ever  produced 
by  the  Muse  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  most  spirited 
specimen  of  Mr.  Pope*s  translation  («).  Dante,  by 
saying  Achilles  *  fought  with  love  to  the  last  /  al- 
ludes not  only  to  the  long  histor}'  of  his  amorous 
feats,  from  his  puerile  attachment  to  Deidomia  to 
his  passion  for  Patroclus  (  which  produced  an 
effect  that  neither  patriotism,  nor  love  of  glory 
could),  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  when  he  was  shot  ill  the  heel  while 
waiting  for  the  Trojan  Virgin,  p4)lyxena,by  assigna- 
tion .  The  amorous  imprtuosily  of  Achilles   v/as 

(%)  Comeoto,  Vol.  I.  p.  S04.  / 

(a)  Forth  ittaet  Parit  fruiii  the  palace  wall 

In  hrasea  trmt,  whence  gleamy  ligbtniogt  fall  .— 
The  wanton  G>nrter  lhu4,  with  reint  unbound. 
Breaks  from  hit  stall  and  heats  the  Iremhliiig  ground; 
Piinipered  and  proud  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides , 
And  laves  ,  in  beat  of  blood  ,  his  shining  sides  • 
His  bead  now  freed  be  tosses  to  the  skies, 
ilia  mane  disbevelled  o*er  his  shuolders  flies. 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 
And  springs  einliing  to  his  Gelds  again  . 
Pope's  Iliad,  Book  r».  / 
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indeed  so  remarliable,  that  some  pretend  it  was  to 
denote  it,  that  the  fiction  of  his  having  been  im- 
roersed  in  Styx  entirely  except  the  heel ,  was  6ffst 
invented  (0. 1  know  not,  whether  any  stickier  for 
the  Classics  may  object  to  the  introduction  of  the 

• 

hero  of  the  Iliad  in  this  melancholy  circle,  instead 
of  the  Elysium  of  the  former  one:  but  let  such  re- 
collect the  sorrowful  plight  of  that  sacred  cham- 
pion in  the  Odyssey,  who  is  there  made  to  aver 
that,  rather  than  reign  where  he  was.,  he  would  be 
^^  A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  who  toils  for  bread  (•).  " 
Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  notion  of  Homers 
plan  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  and  such 
no  doubt  was  one  reason  for  Dante's  preferring 
the  philosophical  Virgil,  as  his  instructor  in  the 
creed  of  Antiquity.  The  placing  of  Achilles  here 
maintains  that  dignity  which  is  intended  for  Fran- 
cesca;  nor  is  her  state  so  terrible,  nor  the  punish- 
ments of  this  first  circle  of  Tartarus  so  severe^  as 
to  be  derogatory  to  liim  . 

If  Dante  made  a  classic  selection  with  regard  to 
the  preceding  heroes  and  heroines,  he  made  a 
fashionable  one  in  designating  Tristram   of  the 

(f)  Quod  thalnt  imroenut  Don  sit,  pbyttcnvi  fegit  BTtterivm.  Vo- 
lant Damque  phvsici  quod  veo«  qua  in  tbalo  sunt  td  renam  ct  fv- 
morum  atqoe  Yiriliuui  ratioDcm  pertineant :  ct  ideo  per  tkalan  bob 
versum  in  Styge,  inYictam  in  Ariiillc  libidinBoi  voiaeniot.  Gil— H» 
gia  Dcor.  Lib.  xii.  Cap.  Sa. 

(a)  Pope*a  Iliad ,  Book  xi. 
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Rouud  table;  which  romance,  along  with  Launce- 
lot  of  the  lake,  composed  a  lady*$  Kbrary  in  those 
days  •  Arthurs  chief  favourite  was  the  nephew  to 
the  king  of  Cornwall,  Tristram ;  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  enamoured  of  his  own  royal 
aunt,  Ysotta,  a  fair  haired  princess  of  Erin  (0, 
while  she  played  innocently  on  her  harp;* and  the 
uncle,  finding  them  thus  together,  took  a  fit  of 
jealousy  and  wounded  the  youth  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand;  so 
that  he  was  thereupon  carried  away  to  bed :  where 
the  aunt  coming  in  to  visit  him  before  he  expired, 
they  embraced  each  other  with  such  afTection  aud 
despair,  that  both  their  hearts  burst  together  (0. 
Petrarch  also  gives  Tristram  a  place  in  his  Triumph 
of  Ix>ve(').  So  many  illustrious  persotiages  force 
the  reader  to  make  a  reflection  (  which  the  poet 
artfully  omits),  that,  if  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those,  whom  the  world  quote  as  examples  of  trans- 
cendant  abilities  and  greatness  of  soul ,  were  une- 
qual to  the  conflict  of  love,  we  ought  not  to  judge 
over-severely  of  a  single  fault  of  a  very  young 


(0  ...  la  UoBda  figlioola  del  Be  dlrUoda  .  Bib.  Bice.  M.  S. 
God.  loiS. 

(•)  ....  depo  molto  pianto,  abbracdaBdoai  iesieiiie  per  grande 
pawiotte  ed  aoMire,  dice  la  faiFola  ebe  moriroDo  Toiia  nelle  braceie 
deir  aluo— a  mnry  ( laja  ibe  mamiacript  I  aoi  qaotiog  )  taken  fro«i 
tbe   CIttoiiicle  oi  Mantaa.  Id.  Id.  Id.  and  Boccaccio,  Comrato, 
VoL  t.pw  Sio. 
(1)  fieeo  ^ei  ebe  le  carte  empion  di  togni 
Laacilotto ,  Tiri$iano^  e  gli  altri ,  ec. 
TrioDfo  d*AaBort .  p  99. 
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couple,  whom  peculiar  circumstances  exposed  lo 
the  most  trying  temptations . 

R,  LXZl?. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  well  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  historical  facts  on  which 
the  poetic  description  he  is  ^2f|>out  to  peruse  is 
founded;  because  without  being  perfectly  aware 
of  them  it  will  be  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
poetry  justly.  Should  my  recital  appear  prolix,  or 
should  the  quotations  transcribed  to  support  it 
be  judged  superfluously  numerous,  I  alledge  as  an 
excuse  that  it  is  an  oUremontano  who  undertakes 
to   investigate  a  question  of  Italian  antiquities, 
which  is  not  accurately  treated  in  the  Italian  edi- 
tions of  Dante ,  and  who  not  only  affirms  that  qa 
this  head  all  those  editions  (  even  not  excepting 
the  most  voluminous  ones  )  are  strangely  deficient, 
but  that  of  the  little  they  state  a  portion  is  to  be 
invalidated ;  and  that  palpable  errors  are  disse- 
minated in  France  and  England  in  the  most  mo- 
dern publications  that  profess  information  on  this 

subject the  Histoire  Litteraire  d^Italie,  and  the 

*  Story  of  Rimini'.  Mr.  Hunt  indeed  can  quote  Ita- 
lian in  his  favour;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  he 
could  put  in  the  triumphant  plea  of  the  beauty  of 
his  little  poem:  but  the  French  critic  has  no  such 
defence,  and  when  he  sets  out  by  telling  us  that 
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Paul  and  Francesca  were  cousins  («\  he  commits  a 
blunder  uot  discoverable  in  the  most  negligent 
copy  ever  printed  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and 
nearly  disheartens  one  with  his  book. 

Polenta  and  Malatesta  were  two  feudal  Lords, 
the  former  of  Ravenna  and  Cervia,  and  the  latter  of 
Rimini;  Stales  which, according  to  the  style  of  the 
time,  were  continually  at  bloody  variance.  It  was 
on  the  cessation  of  one  of  their  longest  and  most 
ruinous  conflicts,  that  a  union  between  their  two 
most  potent  families  was  projected  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  insure  a  peace;  which  to  Ravenna, as  having 
fared  (he  worst  in  the  campaign ,  was  supposed  to 
be  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
But  Polenta  had  another  as  powerful,  though  less 
patriotic  reason.  His  family, though  rich,  were  not 
ancient,  and  he  was  ambitious.  His  father  had  come 
from  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines; 
and  although  he  himself  had  now  risen ,  first  to 
the  dignity  of  Procurator  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
at  last  to  that  of  Count,  he  aspired  to  greater  ho- 
nours. He  therefore  sought  by  every  means  to  cap- 
tivate his  fellow-citizens  by  courteous  manners, 
and  to  strengthen  his  reputation  abroad  by  al- 
liances   in  which  he  succeeded  so  well ,  that 

£nally,by  the  aid  of  his  son-in-law,  Malatesta,  he 
cxi>elled  the  only  people  who  conhl  compete  with 
him,  the  princely-descended  Tra versa rii,  and  made 

(i)  Kile etaii  tendrem^at  aiaie«  dc  Paul ii»uje«tte  coutin  II- «l.  Lilt. 
d'  lulic,  Vol.  II.  p.  45. 
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himself  the  absolute  roaster  of  the  city .  This  he 
did  in  1275  (0.  It  was  I  know  not  exactly  how  loug 
previously,  that  the  marriage  I  am  about  to  speak 
of  took  place;  but  it  could  not  be  loug(^).  Poleuta 
long  after  both  the  death  of  his  daughter  and  bis 
own  ascent  to  supreme  power  in  Kavenaa,  was 
elected  Podesta,  or  mayor,  in  Florence »  in  lagiC^). 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  strange  usances  .then  in 
Italy,  will  not  be  astonished  to  find  one,  who  was 
already  a  little  sovereign,  come  to  bean  occasional 
chief  Magistrate  in  that  illustrious  Republic.  In 
Polenta's  case  it  was  doubly  convenient ;  for « while 
his  authority  was  secured  by  his  adherents  at 
home,  his  visit  to  Florence  both  soothed  his  towns- 
men by  that  appearance  of  equality  Wand  gave  him 

(i)  Per  idem  tempot  (  1975  )  Gaido  Polentanat  ( ({ai  per  aliqood 
tempos  prifatat  fixerat  eifis  )  tubfidio  eqaitam  qui  aibi  miMa  a  Lao* 
cellotto  Genero  Arimioo  faerant,  advenariis  civibaa,  Trareraariir 
pratertim  poltia ,  Ra?enoa  potitas  e$t,  Hier.  Rabm  Hlat.  Raven,  p.  Sot. 

(9)  ClemeDtioi  (  Race.  bt.  di  Rimioi^  Lib.  ▼.  p.  58o  }  dates  botb  tbe 
peace  between  Ravenua  and  Rimioi^  tbe  utarpatioo  of  Polenta,  and 
Francetca't  marriage  all  in  tbe  same  year.  He  deduces  ibis  latter  firom 
tbe  gralitade  wbicb  Polenta  owed  Seanatna  tor  bia  aid  in  naorping  tbe 
anpreme  power  at  Ravenna;  tbe  literal  sense* of  tbe  RaYanneae  anna- 
list's words  is,  that  tbe  marriage  was  to  cement  tbe  peace  and  tbat  Sea* 
natns  was  already  Polenta's  son-in-law  wben  be  assisted  bira  in  expell* 
ing  the  Traversarii .  But  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  acconnta,  bj  eon- 
ffidcring  tbe  three  events  as  Ojpfrty  simultaneoua  and  tbat  while  making 
tbe  peace,  tbe  marriage  and  usurpation  were  concerted  and  quickly 
put  in  execution.  Hier.  Ruluei  Hist.  Ravennalum,  Lib.  tf.  p.  9o8. 

(3)  Nel  1 99 1  in  Ca|en.  di  Luglio  fu  fatto  Podesta  di  Firanie  Messer 
Guido  da  Polenta  di  Ravenna.  Chron.  di  P.  di  Piero ,  ap.  snpp.  ad  Rer. 
Ital.  Serip.  T.  a.  p.  45. 

(4)  He  was  an  assiduous  courtier  of  popularity -^  facile  inter  cives 
primus  comitate  bumanitateque  conciliare  animos  sibi  omnomoi  atn* 
4lena . .  •  Hier.  Ruh«i ,  Hist  Raven.  Lib.  ?i.  p.  iog. 
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an  opportunity  of  conciliating  a  powerful  ally.  That 
Dante  then  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Polenta, 
which  ripened  into  friendship,  is  the  natural  cause 
for  the  poets  selecting  his  roof  to  expire  under; 
which  we  know  he  did .  In  that  last  stage  of  life^ 
he  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  like  an  over- 
hunted  hare  to  her  form;  and,  if  was  not  given  to 
faim  to  receive  the  last  sad  offices  cf  mortality  from 
his  own  countrymen ,  he  was  not  unhappy  in  hav- 
ing them  conferred  in  an  affectionate  and  noble 
manner  by  a  long  respected  friend;  and,  if  he 
died  in  exile,  it  was  still  in  a  city  not  less  worthy 
of  him  than  his  native  one;  for,  in  antiquity  and 
rank,  the  habitation  of  the  Ex-archs  was  only  infe* 
rior  to  Rome  itself.  That  Dante  heard  Fraucesca's 
story  from  Polenta  s  own  mouth  as  early  as  tbeir 
meeting  in  1^91,  and  that  the  Canto  was  writteci 
while  the  impressions  it  awakened  in  the  poet 
were  quite  fresh,  is  the  probable  conjecture;  and 
it  corresponds  exactly  with  what  I  have  said  of  this 
poem  being  partly  begun  as  early  as  the  publica« 
lion  of  the  Vita  Nuova  (0.  It  is  likely  then  this 
Canto  was  composed  in  Florence:  but,  if  in  Fran- 
ce8ca*s  own  room,  in  Polentas  house,  in  Ravenna, 
(  as  some  have  advanced,  on  I  know  not  what 
ground)  it  could  only  be  during  a  transient  visit 
which  Dante  might  have  made  there  as  Ambassador 
or  otherwise :  but  by  no  means  during  his  rambles 

(1)  HtU,  Comoienti  Caolo  11.  p.  114. 
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as  an  exile;  for  Boccaccio's  testimony  is  absolute, 
that  this  Canto  was  written  previous  to  his  exile. 
Polenta  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Franceses; 
on  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments  the 
chronicles  of  that  age  descant.  Malatesta  also  bad 
two  sons  (0  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in 
their  character :  Paul,  the  younger,  is  represented 
as  being  as  remarkable  for  gentleness  and  personal 
advantages,  as  Francesca  herself;  and  they  who 
paint  her  as  uniting  the  charms  of  Venus  with 
the  virtue,  good  sense,  and  education  of  Mioerva, 
extol  him  as  a  rival  of  Paris  in  form,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  him  in  mind;  his  resemblance  to  the  Trojan 
Prince  however  was  not  circumscribed  entirely  to 
exterior  qualities,  for  he  also  partook  something 
of  the  same  softness  of  disposition  and  preference 
of  ease  and  tranquil  occupations  to  the  bustle  of 
ambition  W:  but  [^auncelot  Malatesta  was  one  of 
the  most  violent  ruffians  of  that  violent  period, 
and  not  only  signalized  by  his  ferocity  and  igno- 
rance, but  by  his  contempt  of  culture  and  his 
bodily  deformity;  for  he  was  disgustingly  negli- 
gent in  his  dress  {})  and  so  lame  of  one  leg,  that,  if 
Knights  did  not  combat  on  horseback,  his  hobbliog 
gait  must  have  precluded  him  from  indulging  iu 

(i)  He  had  foor  sons  io  all-^MaUtestino,  Ltncelot,  Paul,  ao4 
another  whose  name  I  forget ,  and  who  was  a  man  of  no  note. 

(9)  Pdulus  pulcheret  politus,  Pt  magis  otio  deditns  qoam  labori. 
BeuTeuuti  Im.  Com.  ap.  Mur.  Aiitiq.  Ital.  T.  i.  p.  1029. 

(3)  .  .  .  era  sozzo  della  persona  e  sciancato.  Boccaccio,  Comeato, 
\a»\.  I.  p.  xx3. 
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those  martial  exercises  to  which  his  fierce  temper 
led  him;  an  infirmity  that  caused  the  rude  man 
to  be  usually  known  by  the  barbarous  nick*naroe 
of  John  Scanatus  («).  Some  say  that  that  the  deli- 
cate-minded  Paul  became  enamoured  of  Fraucesca 
only  upon  making  her  personal  acquaintance  after 
she  liad  become  affianced  to  his  brother,  Scanatus; 
1^'hose  pride  was  flattered  by  the  fame  of  her  worth 
and  charms ,  so  he  demanded  to  be  her  husbaud 
previous  to  beholding  her:  but  what  is  most  prob- 
able (  because  related  by  the  great  historian  of 
Ravenna  as  the  current  report )  is,  that  Paul  had 
been  himself  affianced  to  Francesca;  and  that  when 
Scanatus  came  to  pay  her  a  ceremonious  visit  as 
his  intended  sister-in  law,  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  her  beauty,  that  he  declared  she  should  be  his 
own  wife;  and  prosecuted  his  suit  with  such  fe- 
rocious energy,  that  he  terrified  her  reluctant 
parents  into  obedience  to  his  will .  Rut  in  this  all 
agree,  that  much  force  and  fear  were  employed; 

and  that  she  was  surrendered  unwillingly not, 

I  mean,  against  her  own  will  ( for  she,  poor  victim! 
like  so  many  others,  was  never  consulted  about 
her  destiny  ),  but  against  that  of  her  father  and 
mother  (*).  The  Imolese  huddles  up  the  story  by 


(i)  Mire  cUaduf  Jobanim  Scanatiu,  ct  wit  torpor*  defomiifl,  aa4 
aniiDo  f<erox .  Beofenati ,  ut  supra  . 

(9)  Saot  qui  Acribant  matrem  Paulo  Fnuuhcmm  di$pondits9  et  Lao- 

cvloitom  com  Ra?ennaai  Yenitaet coofeatin  anor# 

iUiuf  ardere  cfvpiMC,  et  com  alia  ratiooa  ooo  point,  ptr  vim  et  au» 
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shortly  adding,  that  a  criminal  connexion  sood 
took  place  between  Paul  and  Francesca,  and  that 
the  irritated  husband  and  brother,  informed  bj 
a  servant  of  their  rendez-vous ,  surprised  ihem 
together,  and  slew  them  both  in  the  lady*8  ehain- 
ber  during  their  assignation  (0.  Landino  and  all 
the  later  commentators  do  nothing  more  than 
translate  this  servilely  .  The  Imolese  delivered 
those  his  lectures  on  Dahte  publickly  in  Bolc^- 
na  ,  a  town  near  enough  to  Ravenna  and  Ri- 
mini, for  many  considerations,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant^  to  prevent  his  being  over-explicit.  Yet 
his  wards  are  the  only  foundation  for  the  two 
common   charges,  ibal   the  unfortunate  couple 


Jttm  impeirasse  ut  tibi  uxor  adjani^eretar .  Hier.  Babci ,  Hist.  Rav^fl.  pb 
SoS.  £  percb^  era  uoiuo  poteute  e  ievtihWe  gU  Ju  itata  pik  /fur  paum 
che  per  aroore.  Laodioo,  Comento.  p.  34 

-(i)  His  words  are  simply  these  —  deposito  libro  perreneroot  ad 
osculuiD ,  et  ad  cstera,  qa«  sequuntar .  Htoc  autem ,  iu  breri ,  aigoifi- 
cata  Johanni  per  nnum  familiarem  fuere .  Ajnboa  simal  in  dicta  came; 
ra,  tibi  coDveoerant,  mactavit .  Com.  ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  Iral.  T*  i.  p. 
io4o.  Ac  the  trorst  these  imply  an  act  ofadaltery  qaickly  aveogedy 
but  not  babittial  profligacy:  yet  Rubsns cites  Benvenati  aa  liia  aatb*- 
rity  for  aecosing  them  of  a  criminal  connexion  during  Mwpni/  4tsr9% 
and  Clementiui  for  the  moat  profligate  conduct  during  m^jr  jremn: 
spesso  giaceViino  In  un  itaedesimo  letto  ,  ma  rabominevole  poocatodel 
troppo  conlinuato  gioco  ^iacoperse  1*  accosto  ed  iropudico  faoco  al 
maritOi  il  quale,  dopo  averlo  pift  ▼cite  accendato  a  Franoeaca,  so  gior> 
DO,  trovatoli  in  letto  ahbracciati  ed  addormentati«  oon  un  aol  colpo  di 
spada  ammendne  uccise  I'  anno  saS^,  come  scribe  Benveooti  da  Imo- 
la,ec.  Race.  Ist.di  Rimini  Lib.  ▼.  p.  609  The  impadico  fooco  aansC 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  annalist «  or  he  conid  never  have  iBadt 
Buch  an  indecent  paraphraie  of  Benv<*nuti'a  fetr  words  .Una  glaring 
inntance  of  literary  flippancy .  Had  Frakic^iea  been  audi ,  Dantc'i 
wondrous  delicacy  would  hara  been  satire . 
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were  ctnght  in  adultery,  and  that  i]fej  were  mur- 
dered in  Francesca*8  own  room:  but  both  of  these 
asaertions  are  contradicted  by  two  more  ancient , 
and  more  candid  authorities ,  Boccaccio  and  the 
Riccardian  M.  S.  now  before  me.  The  former  abso« 
lately  denies  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  disco* 
ver  a  single  proof  of  the  adultery,  beyond  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Dante s  text;  and  that  he  verily 
believes  it  to  be  rather  a  fiction  deduced  from  the 
interpretation  of  which  that  text  is  possibly  suscep- 
tible, than  that  Dante  was  conscious  of  their 
adulterous  intercourse,  or  meant  to  affirm  it :  and 
certainly  what  Boccaccio  could  not  discover  then, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  ex}>ect  now  (0 .  The  M.  S. 
places  the  scene  of  their  sanguinary  catastrophe, 
not  in  Francesca's  room,  but,  as  it  particulary 
specifies,  in  a  chamber  on  the  floor  below  it  (0. 
And  both  books  agree  in  the  positive  declaration 
that  Franceaca's  death  was  no  murder,  but  altoge- 
ther  accidental ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  invo- 
luntary on  the  part  of  her  husband,  but  that  it 
gtve  bitn  pain(').  Now,  without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  superior  credibility  merited  by  Boccaccio,  on 

(1)  Qm  Praocetca  doiM|ae  ti  congiMe  con  Paolo ,  nai  io  doo  odii  m 
BOB  qatllo  eke  I'Aatore  oe  scrive;  il  che  pottibile  ^  che  cosi  foue,  ma 
10  ertdo  CflMre  qoello  pioitotto  fision  formata  topra  qatllo  ch'rra 
poaaibiUad  eaaer  tvveooto,  cb'io  non  credo  chi*  PAolore  tapc-tse  cbe 
•oti  foai«.  GMBeoto  Vol.  i.  p.  i34* 

(•)....  sdb  canen  cIm  riapondea  di  aotio.  Bib.  Rirc  M.  S. 
Cbd.  loiS. 

(1)  .  .  .  aveooe  qaello  ch'egli  non  avrebbp  Yoluto  . .  .  Boccaccio, 
■I  asptft ....  er«d«fido  dart  •  lai,  ditdc  alb  noglie.  M.  S.  ut  lupra  . 

3y 
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the  score  of  his  inhabiting  a  free  city  far  removed 
from  the  intrigues  of  either  Ravenna,  or  Rimini, 
it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  comments  of  the 
Imolese,  who  began  their  composition  in  13^5  (0, 
have  much  less  antiquity  than  those  of  Boccaccio, 
who  died  that  very  year  («) :  and  as  to  the  manus- 
cript, its  date  is  still  older  by  thirty-two  years  0). 
The  following  is  the  whole  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter according  to  these  two  last-named  autho- 
rities ,  who  generally  corroborate  ,  and  never 
contradict  each  other.  The  few  details  which  the 
M.  S.  Author  adds  to  Boccaccios  recital,  are  of 
the  self-same  complexion  with  it;  and  when  he 
varies  from  it,  it  is  so  slightly,  and  with  regard  to 
such  minute  facts  (as  at  what  precise  moment 
Francesca  discovered  the  deception  ,  whether  it 
was  during  the  night  by  the  reflection  of  a  lamp, 
or  in  the  morning  when  the  ravisher  was  rising 
from  the  bed),  that  weight  is  added  to  both  their 
testimonies,  by  showing  that  they  had  neither 
communicated  with  each  other,  nor  drawn  their 
information  from  precisely  the  same  sources .  On 
the  close  of  hostilities  at  the  commencement  of 
1275,  (as  mentioned  before)  Polenta,  pressed  by 
political  interests,  but  above  all  by  the  demands 
of  Scanatus ,  determined  on  the  ill-starred  mar 


(i)  Bcttioellii  Risorgimento,  Vol.  i.  p.  t44- 
(a)  II  mourata  CtrUldo  le  ii  decembrede  li-jS.  Hitt.Litt.  d*ltalie» 
Vol.  5.  p.  3». 
(3)  h  it  dated  i343,  at  I  said  before.  Hell,  Commeat,  CaDio  i.  p.  41* 
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riage :  and  maternal  sollici  tat  ions,  that  were  inef- 
fectual towards  deterring  him  from  sacrificing  his 
daughter  to  state  policy,  only  produced  the  effect 
of  making  him  apprehend  resistance  to  his  plan: 
80  that  the  poor  mother  could  not  obtain  for  her 
child  the  privilege  of  choosing  between  the  two 
brothers.  She,  with  the  perspicacity  of  parental 
sollicitude,  had  long  wished  for  the  union  of  her 
lovely  girl  with  *Paul  the  beautiful*:  for  such  is 
the  title  that  designates  him  in  the  Riminese  an- 
nals (0.  That  she  had  privately  affianced  them,  is 
reported  by  the  historian  of  Ravenna;  and  even  he 
of  Rimini  concedes,  that  she  was  as  much  disgusted 
by  the  marriage  with  '5icanatus  the  lame(^)'  and 
as  desirous  of  that  with  ^  Paul  the  beautiful,'  as  her 
daughter  herself  0^.  She  felt  that  the  one  union 
was  almost  an  outrage  upon  nature;  and  that  the 
second  was  so  natural,  that  it  promised  feUcity  to 
all  parties .  Nor  was  the  mother  the  sole  person 
who  caused  Polenta  to  foresee  the  possibility  of 
his  matrimonial  scheme  being  thwarted:  for  several 


(i)  Vita  di  Paolo  i7  ^fi/o -*.  Paolo  terzo  figliuolo  di  Malatatta  . .  per 
la  BoltA  beltii,  leggiadria  e  dwpotezza  ch'  era  id  loi,  fu  cogoomiDato  il 
bello.  Clemenlini,  Race.  Itt.  di  Rimini,  Lib.  v.  p.  1108. 

(a)  John,  alias,  T^ancelot,  alias,  Guigliotto,  alias,  Scanatus  tha 
lame .«- nentr' era  fanciullo  cadendoedebilitsta  unagamba,  o,  come 
altridicono,  per  debolezza  de*nervi,z<>ppicava  alquantoe?eone  chia* 
mato  sciaocato,  e  di  alcuoi  LaDcioito  e  Gaigliotto  cc.  Id.  Id.  p.  5Ao. 

(i)  Polenta  qaasi  abligato  diedegli  in  loatrimonio  Pranresca  coa 
disgnsto  di  lei  e  poca  soddisfazione  della  madre,  amendne  inclioale  a 
Paolo.  Id.  Id.  Id.  .  . .  roatrem  Paolo  Franciscam  despondisse.  Uitr. 
RnlMii  Hiat  Ravano.  p.  309. 
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of  his  wisest  friends  and  counsellors  urged  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  Francesca 
and  Lancelot  (alias  Scanatus)  as  an  insurmouot- 
able  obstacle  to  their  union;  ^your  daughter' 
(they  added)'  is  lovely,  and  high-minded,  and 
will  never  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  husband; and 
certainly,  if  she  come  to  see  him  previous  to  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  neither  you  ,  nor 
any  one,  will  be  able  to  bend  her  to  it,  and  it  is  too 
probable  that  the  attempt  will  end  scandalously  (0/ 
It  was  moreover  observed ,  that  it  would  involve 
him  in  much  greater  perplexities,  than  any  that 
could  be  incurred  by  a  mere  rejection  of  Scanatus 
from  the  beginning,  should  things  be  permitted 
to  come  to  that  pass  of  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, and  the  marriage  not  effectuated  after  all: 
for  that  then  the  whole  £aimily  of  Rimini  would 
not  fail  to  be  highly  irritated ,  and  to  consider  the 
disappointment  as  a  premeditated  insult .  These 
representations  however ,  instead  of  dissuading 
Polenta  from  his  purpose,  served  to  make  him 
seek  the  means  of  insuring  its  execution  at  what- 
ever expense  of  honor  and  justice,  to  say  nothing 
of  paternal  tenderness.  Hence  he  determined  to 
employ  deception  against  his  child;  and  endeavour 
to  make  her  a  party  to  her  own  ruin ,  by  causing 

(i)  Voi  avete  male  accompagaata  qaesta  Yottra  figlioola^  ella  k  bel* 
liisima  e  di  grande  aniraa  ,  Don  atari  contenta  diGianciotto:  (  M.  S.  lit 
iapra  )  e  ae  ella  1o  wede  avantichft  il  matrimooio  sia  perfrtto ,  n^  foi , 
n^  altri  potri  niai  fare  ch*  ella  il  Yoglia  per  marito ;  e  perci6  ne  potri 
aegaire  fcandalo.  Boccaccio ,  at  supra  . 
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the  beautiful  Pau^to  court  and  marry  her  on  the 
understanding  (  without  her  privity)  that  he  was 
only  to  be  a  proxy;  and  as  to  the  consummation  of 
the  rite,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  it  by  substituting 
one  brother  for  another  on  the  bridal  couch:  so 
accomplished  a  young  Prince,  as  Paul,  could  not, 
it  was  hoped,  miss  of  achieving  the  maids  heart , 
nor  a  maid  so  pure,  mild  and  simple,  require  much 
aanagemeut  to  prevent  her  from  exerting  her  ti- 
mid eyes»  and  recognising  her  bed- fellow  before  it 
should  be  too  late;  by  which  contrivance  she  would, 
while  believing  to  espouse  Paul,  make  herself  the 
lawful  wife  of  Scanatus  (0.  In  prosecution  of  this 
acbeme^Paul  came  from  Rimini  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  feudal  Chivalry;  and  Frances- 
ea  •  looking  down  from  a  latticed  balcony  on  the 
numerous  retinue  that  poured  into  the   Castle- 
court ,  and  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Paul,  who  shone.pre*eminentamid  the  surrounding 
glitter,  turned  to  her  female  attendant,  and  asked : 
*who  is  that  handsome  knight  on  that  milk-white 
courser,  with  such  rich,  silver  housings,  in  whose 
hat  waves  that  lofty,  snowy  plume,  and  whose 
beautiful  green  mantle  is  so  slashed  with  gold  tis- 
sue? See  the  pennon  on  his  lance,  and  his  silken 
aaab  deeply  fringed  with  gold,  and  its  heavy  taa»sels 


(t)  Mmer  Gaido  PdWnta  voile  pare  die  il  pareotado  aodtMeinaa- 
i,  e  c«HBe  ch'egti  a'ordiDaMeaccio  chVlla,  baona  <ioona,  ooo  rifio* 
il  MAfito,  fece  venir  Polo  a  upoMrla  prr  il  fratello;  e  coal,  creden* 
doii  wm  Folo  per  narito,  M^  LaDctotto .  M.  Si  at  aapra . 
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of  gold  bullion!  who  is  he?'  And  she  (  whelb^ 
Vdeceiving,or  herself  deceived,  is  not  said)  answntd 
at  once :  ^  it  is  the  Signor  Malatesta  your  ladyship's 
bride-groom  (0.  '  Hereupon  Madonna  Francesca 
became  enamoured ;  and  expressed  the  gratitude 
and  content  of  her  heart  at  her  dearest  parents* 
choice.  Indeed  when  we  consider  the  usual  &teof 
Princesses,  and  the  secluded  education  given  to 
young  ladies  in  Italy,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this  anecdote:  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  cloistered 
virgin  of  sixteen  should  fall  deeply  in  love,  oa 
beholding  a  youth  of  woitdrous  comeliness  sur- 
passing all  of  whom  she  had  ever  heard,  or  read, 
in  ballads,  novels,  or  fairy-tales,  and  realizing  even 
her  own  pure  dreams ;  to  whom  she  was  about  to 
be  allowed  not  only  to  speak,  but  whom  she  was 
to  honor  and  regard  as  the  future  companion  of 
her  life.  If  it  requires  the  sagest  guardian  to  defend 
the  heart  of  one,  like  her,  young,  innocent,  replete 
with  hope  and  fancy,  and  unconscious  of  any  kind 
of  guile,  against  the  brilliant  illusions  of  teistence, 
what  shall  be  able  to  control  it  when  that  guar- 
dian himself  not  only  permits ,  but  prescribes  its 
surrender  to  a  beauteous  object  pronounced  to  be 
ot  still  more  sterling,  than  apparent  value,  to  be 
still  worthier  in  reality,  than  in  idea?  The  nuptial 
ceremony  over,  it  is  said  that  a  conversation 
between  the  interesting  couple  made  the  conquest 

(i)  Both  Boccaccio ,  and  M.  S.  at  supra . 


/ 
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of  her  affections  irretrievable;  but,  since  it  took 
place  in  public,  nothing  transpired  to  undeceive 
her.  It  is  said  by  some  that  Paul  also  was  as  deceived; 
and  the  conjecture  that  he  was  so,  is  strengthened 
by  several  circumstances,  but  particularly  by  that 
of  both  he  and  Scanatus  being  younger  brothers; 
so  that,  as  long  as  the  claims  of  primogeniture 
prevailed,  the  eldest ,  Malatestino,  was  to  be  Lord 
of  Rimini,  and  neither  of  them.  Each  however  was 
splendidly  provided  for  by  their  munificent  father; 
so  that  ^Paul  the  beautiful,'  with  all  his  personal 
advantages, and  acknowledged  pretensions,  might 
well  have  considered  his  union  with  the  heiress 
of  Ravenna  as  very  natural .  That  he  conceived  an 
ardent  attachment  to  her  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  meeting,  and  that  she  received  his  soothing 
attentions  during  that  entire  day  as  the  first  flat- 
tering tribute  of  connubial  tenderness,  is  certain; 
and  that  he  too  was  foully  maltreated  and ,  unaware 
of  any  procuration,  was  lulled  with  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  courting  his  own  bride,  is  highly 
probable .  Notwithstanding  maiden  bashfulness, 
and  knighthoods  proverbial  delicacy,  it  is  not 
imaginable,  that, during  the  lapse  of  many  hours, 
with  their  hands  already  linked  in  wedlock,  their 
mutual  affection  should  have  been  unrevealed , 
even  had  no  words  been  tollerated  between  them : 
ibr  there  are  other  interpreters  of  admiration 
quite  as  eloquent  as  words;  nor  could  sighs,  or 
blusheSy  be  condemned  by  the  most  fastidious  on 
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an  occasion  like  the  present ,  when  a  couple  already 
joined  by  the  holiest  bonds ,  were  every  momenl 
expecting  to  be  left  at  sacred  liberty.  Whether 
their  conversation  had  lieu  in  Ravenna,  or  on  the 
road  to  Rimini  (0,  is  not  stated,  nor  whether  it  was 
in  this  latter  that  the  fraudulent  spousaU  were 
consummated,  or  whether  the  sacrilege  was  shared 
between  both  those  towns,  nor  to  what  precise 
extent  the  brutal  ravisher  was  guilty;  but  if  he 
was  so  profoundly  implicated  in  the  crime,  as  to 
post  secretly  to  Ravenna,  and,  Tarquin-like,  take 
advantage  of  the  obscurity  of  night,  then  indeed 
the  diabolical  malefaction  attained  its  full  com- 
plement of  horror,  and  not  only  the  profanation 
of  the  marriage^vow ,  and  the  awful  conspiracy  of 
a  father  against  his  own  virgin  daughter,  but  even 
the  last  of  infamies,  her  rape,  was  made  to  vii^te 
the  sanctity  of  the  paternal  roof.  Of  the  Mother's 
criminality  I  say  nothing;  for  she  was  an  unwilling 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  relentless,  ambition- 
blinded  lord  and  master:  and  those  who  would 
blame  her  pliability  ought  first  to  reflect  on  the  un* 
limited  power,  which,  in  that  age,  a  feudal  sove- 

(i)  Since  writiog  this  article,  I  have  seen  the  no?eIIe  of  Girddo  6i- 
raldi ;  who  in  sabstance  coincides  with  moat  of  my  relation ,  becaon 
he  follows  Boccaccio  •  and  beeaote  the  novella-writOTS  lo  Italy  fMMseM 
much  historical  accuracy .  Still  Giraldi  cannot  be  reoeiTed  when  he 
adds  any  thing  to  Boccaccio  and  cites  no  anthority ;  so  that  when  he 
tells  ns  the  conversation  ensned  during  the  ride  to  RiMiiii ,  to  which 
Francesca  went  in  company  with  Paul  and  his  escort  of  Gentlemea » we 
most  uke  it,  not  as  historical  matter  of  fact ,  bnt  at  aftfficiently  probe- 
hie  for  a  novella .  Novelle  di  Giral.  GiraL  Nor.  S«  p.  nS.  Ed*  tScf. 
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reign  had  orer  his  family;  and  on  the  power  a 
husband  will  always  have  over  a  wife,  who  (as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance )  con- 
tinues to  love  him,  notwithstanding  her  disapro- 
val  of  his  conduct.  If  then  the  poor  mother,  in 
conducting  her  girl  to  the  nuptial  chamber  and 
making  her  ascend  the  decorated  couch,  gave  vent 
to  a  bitter  flood  of  conscious  sorrow,  it  was  not 
strange  Francesca  should  attribute  it  exclusively 
to  their  approaching  separation  ;  and  if  the  maid 
too  trembled,  and  let  fall  '  some  natural  drops, ' 
it  is  what  frequently  occurs  on  similar  occasions : 
but  few  mothers  had  ever  such  real  cause  to  weep ; 
and  few  brides  ever  advanced  to  such  a  ruinous 
catastrophe,  under  the  false  impression  that  none 
ever  had  her  timidity  balanced  by  more  exquisite 
hopes,  nor  her  grief,  at  parting  from  those  who 
gave  her  birth,  by  the  consolation  of  yielding  to 

such  an  engaging  spouse 

•     •••••••••      •••••■• 

When  her  eyes  re-opened ,  it  was  all  over  :  and 
recognising  her  loss  as  utterly  irretrievable,  she 
uttered  a  frantic  shriek  on  descrying,  whether,  ere 
dawn,  by  the  light  of  a  taper  (<),  or,  later,  by  that 
of  the  offended  sun,  the  features  of  him  she  had 
embraced,  and  who  was  now  rising  from  the 
bed  (*); not  her  charming  suitor,  not  lie  to 


(i)  .  •  .  ff  trOTUMloM  ia  sera  alUto  Giaociotto.  M*  S.  Qt  supra, 
(s)  lloBa'av?id«  prion  dallo  iugaooo,  eh'  eata  vide  la  mauina  m^ 
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^hom  her  faith  had  been  pledged  upon  the  altar, 
where  God-like  beauty  and  the  solemnity  of  Reli- 
gion joined  in  kindling  up  her  heart  and  brain, 
but  one  of  the  most  loathsome,  severe, and  deform- 
ed of  men  ,  and  whose  base  stratagem  had  just 
proved  his  mind  to  be  as  ill-fashioned  as  his  body. 
None  but  a  female  can  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  p'er-whelming  misery  of  such  a  moment, 
when  the  brain  must  be  agonized  by  the  simolta- 
neous  rush  of  all  the  most  excruciating  feelings 
of  our  nature,  the  past,  the  future,  crushed  hopes, 
everlasting  regrets,  the  sense  of  remediless  disaster, 
the  prospect  of  an  entire  life  to  be  consumed  in 
the  inseparable  fetters  of  a  close  junction  with  a 
wretch,  whom  it  is  criminal  not  to  love  and  honor 

yet  impossible  not  to  despise  and  abhor: for 

me,  I  can  do  no  better  than  follow  the  reserve  of 
my  good  old  Author ,  f uUy  convinced,  as  I  am ,  diat 
no  man ,  whatever  calamities  may  befiiU  him,  can 
ever  suffer  any  blow  half  so  calculated  to  create 
despair.  ^Madonna'  (is  the  only  observation  hazar- 
ded )  ^  perceiving  herself  cheated  declined  into  a 
state  of  deep  discontent  (0/  Her  attachment  howe- 
ver to  the  youth  who  had  received  her  plighted 
hand,  and  who  was  probably,  like  herself,  a  victim 
of  duplicity,  did  not  fade;  on  the  contrary,  that 


giienie  al  dl  delU  noue  levar  da  lata  a  te  Gianciotto.  Boectccio ,  oK 
supra . 

(t)  ...  fa  male  contenta,  e  ?idde  ch'  dk  era  stata  ingaonala.  !!• 
S.  ut  sapra . 
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perillous  attachment  increased  with  every  effort  to 
stifle  it  (0.  Whether  this  were  the  involuntiry 
effect  to  be  predicted,  I  cannot  tell;  or  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  more  natural  for  her  to 
have  begun  to  view  the  whole  of  mankind  with 
detestation  :  but  in  resolving  to  stniggle  with  the 
sentiments  of  her  heart,  to  resign  herself  under 
such  irreparable  wrongs ,  and  to  spurn  legal  inter- 
ference, which ,  even  if  attainable,  would  have  been 
only  vengeance  (not  reparation)  of  an  injury  not  re* 
dressed  by  human  power,  nor  even  by  Omnipotence 
himself,  unless,  as  is  doubtful ,  he  could  change 
the  past  (*),  and  which  could  not  be  sought  for 
without  bringing  eternal  disgrace  on  her  £imily 
—  in  determining  to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  the  little  remnant  of  her  peace  of  mind,  after 
its  main  portion  had  been  already  irrevocably 
sacrificed ,  rather  than  brand  her  father  as  a  villain, 

and  plunge  her  country  in  war in  submitting 

to  her  mate  however  unworthy,  and  in  undertaking 
to  dedicate  the  residue  of  her  lingering  existence 
to  the  duties  of  a  forlorn ,  but  lofty,  spotless  wife, 
she  formed  an  idea  of  the  most  difQcult  and  exalted 
▼irtae.  Had  her  attempt  succeeded,  she  would 
have  been  by  far  the  brightest  specimen  of  female 
heroism  that  the  world  ever  saw :  as  it  is ,  who 


(1)  Moo  \ewb  ramorr  ch*  ella  a  vet  preto  per  Paolo,  ma  crebbc  con- 
tionatameote .  M.  S.  ot  sopra. 

(1)  Hoc  oanqoe  doatasat  neptnm  etiam  Deo  ett ,  qua  facta  toot 
ia^cta  poMC  rtdckrt .  Ariatotle ,  de  fitoribiu ,  Lib.  ▼!. 
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shall  assail  her  with  the  first  stone?  Most  elevated 
was  her  notion  of  moral  excellence,  and  admirable 
and  laudable  her  ambition  in  aspiring  to  sach 
perfection ;  but  who  shall  reproach  her  for  fainting 
in  the  ascent,  or  not  rather  bewail  the  frailty  of 
human-nature?  For  fourteen  years  (until  1^89) 
her  virtue  persisted  in  its  glorious  career,  maintain- 
ing an  unblemished  reputation  in  a  court  so  full 
*  of  spies,  that,  on  the  first  occasion  of  her  trespassing 
decorum  by  permitting  one  single  kiss,  it  was  in- 
Stantly  discovered.  During  that  long  period,  she 
was  exposed  to  the  severest  trials  human- nature 
can  sustain  — the  continual  presence  of  a  loving 
and  beloved  object  (one  whom  a  little  sophism 
might  have  taught  her  to  consider  her  true  husband) 
and  the  absence,  or  neglect  of  him  who  was  osten- 
sibly  her  husband,  but  whose  rights  would  at  any 
legal  tribunal  have  been  questionable,  and  whom 
not  to  hate  was  a  mighty  exertion  of  goodness,  bat 
whom  to  cherish,  or  respect,  was  above  mortal 
power.  And  if  we  reduce  her  error  to  the  receiving 
of  that  one,  single,  trembling  kiss  (  a  stain  which 
her  heart-blood  quickly  washed  out  )  who^  while 
admiring  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  in  presenting 
us  with  her  fictitious  shade  in  hell,  will  not  be 
induced  to  alter  the  award,  and  trust  that  the  real 
Francesca  is  a  saint  in  Paradise  ?  Her  husband  con* 
tinually  employed  in  the  chase ,  or  in  the  repelK 
iug,  or  the  directing  of  martial  inroads,  the  so: 
ciety  of  her  beloved  brother-in-law  became  her 
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principal,  or  only  recreation;  their  near  relation- 
ship ,  and  the  purity  of  her  soul  prevented  either 
of  them  from  foreseeing  peril  in  their  attachment; 
and  if  the  primal  dream  of  love  was  found  by  them 
to  be  £illacious,  a  connexion  formed  upon  affi- 
nity,  and  chaste,  tender  friendship,  seemed  to 
repose  unshakeably.  Reading  was  their  favourite 
delight;  and,  sinc«  they  were  not  moi*e  remarka- 
ble  for  exterior  loveliness  than  for  gentle  manners, 
adorned  feelings,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  6ne  asso* 
ciations,  every  circumstance  conspired  to  cultt* 
Tate  between  them  a  most  high,  mental  sympathy^ 
which  is  always  inBnitely  more  puissant  than  that 
caused  by  exterior  attractions  alone.  By  these  too, 
however,  the  juvenile  couple  were  distinguished 
above  any  others  of  that  age .  Their  choice  of  books 
was  in  conformity  with  the  reigning  fashion  and 
led  them  to  the  perusal  of  the  glowing  romances 
of  Chivalry:  in  one  of  which  Launcelot  of  the  lake, 
in  a  situation  somewhat  resembling  their  own , 
advances,  through  all  the  tremors  and  colouring 
of  passion,  to  tlie  boldness  of  pilfering  a  kiss  from 
his  adored  Ginevra;  on  which  Paul,  whose  nerves 
were  over-come,  was  unable  to  refrain  from  reali- 
aiog  the  storied  rapture,  and  thus  sullied  the  lips 
of  his  brothers  consort  by  touching  them  with 
his  own  ,  This  is  not  only  Dante  s  account  of  the 
transaction,  but  also  the  historic;jl  truth;  and  if  he 
attributes  to  them  no  deeper  guilt,  neither  do  the 
genuine  records  either.  No  doubt  however  but 
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such  a  salute  between  such  relatives  was  highly 

wrong;  and  if  I  pretended  the  contrary,  I  should 

be  totally  unworthy  of  the  punctilious  moralist,  I 

am  commenting,  who  in  another  world  sentences 

their  misdemeanour,  and  does  not  advert  to  any 

one  of  the  palliations  in  their  excuse .  It  suffered 

on  earth  condign  punishment  without  delay :  for 

a  servant  having,  through  a  craany  in  the  v^inscot, 

witnessed  that  unguarded  act,  he  hurried  to  inform 

his  master  of  it,  who  was,  as  usual,  absent  from 

home .  Scanatus  was  not  of  the  delicacy  to  scoro 

listening  to  a  mercenary  tale-bearer ,  nor  of  a 

character  to  bridle  his  indignation  till  the  matter 

was  investigated,  much  less  to  give  way  to  ao]r 

self-culp'ations :  so  he  hurried  back  to  Rimini  witk. 

his  ferocious  temper  irritated  to  madness .  Th^ 

servant  had  only  told  him  what  *  he  kneav  to  h^^ 

In/e/ viz.  that  kiss  (0;  for  that  these  words  only  im" 

ply  a  kiss,  and  by  no  means  any  thing  adulterous^ 

is  certain  from  the  very  mau  who  uses  them ,  Boc-^- 

caccio,  being  the  same  who,  as  I  have  showi^ 

already,  affirms  possitively  that  he  had  never 

Francesca  accused  of  adultery.  Unfortunately 

husband,  swelled  up  to  that  state  of  unreflec 

violence,  was  led  to  the  staircase  at  the  very  ma  ^ 

ment  that  his  brother  in  full  dress  virith  the  collar' 

of  his  order  of  knighthood,  and  in  his  mantle  an< 

buff  coat  of  mail  (*),  v^s  entering  FranM8ca*s  rooi 

(i)  .  .  .  ci6  che  sapea .  Borcaccto  at  supra  • 
'     (t)  II«  hid  oo  his  tortuo  (  says  Boccaccio  )  whidi  appatit  !•  kai 
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The  cholerick  Prince  never  considered  that  such 
▼isits  were  most  wonted;  and  that ,  if  his  poor  bro- 
ther had  any  culpable  design,  he  would  never  haT« 
resorted  to  it  in  those  distinguished  habiliments . 
No  time  was  allowed  to  any  indiscretion  on  the 
present  occasion :  for  scarcely  had  Paul  entered 
the  room,  when  Scanatus  called  furiously  to  his 
wife  to  come  down;  upon  which  Paul,  hearing  the 
angry  exclamation,  instead  of  returning ,  went  for- 
ward and  descended  to  go  away  by  another  flight 
of  stairs.  But  Scanatus  hearing  his  tread  turned 
into  a  corridore,  so  that  he  met  Paul  as  he  landed 
on  the  first  floor;  and  when  this  latter,  on  beholding 
the  other  run  towards  him  with  fierce  menaces 
and  a  drawn  sword,  sprang  to  elude  if  possible 
rather  than  wait  a  fraternal  contest,  the  above  men- 
tioned golden  collar  got  entangled  with  a  nail 
projecting  from  the  door  of  a  draw-well  fabricated 

in  the  wall a  curious  contrivance  to  be  found 

in  many  rooms  of  old  houses  in  Italy  (0.  At  this 

been  a  kiiid  of  rich  nantle,  for  lUjmlda,  or  hem  it  spoloMi  of.  Tlie 
Jf.  S.  detcribet  hia  at  wearing  a  taseuo,  which  nay  mean  a  coat  of 
mail  of  drttted  tkio ;  or  a  collar,  tince  it  mentiont  itt  maglia  or  linkt. 
Neither  iosHto^  nor  eorrtaot  however  it  to  be  found  in  the  VocaboU- 
rio.  That  Paol  waa  io  tome  kind  of  a  remarkably  brilliant  full  droM  it 
certain. 

(i)  I  here  rather  follow  the  M.  S.  Boccaccio  thinkt  it  wat  down  the 
draw-well  ittelf  Paul  endeavoured  to  eacape,  and  that  when  Francetca 
opened  the  door  of  her  room  (  for  it  had  been  bolted  )  to  Scanatot , 
be  taw  Paol  who  io  deaceodin|  had  been  caoght  by  a  nail  in  the  well. 
Bot,  io  the  first  place,  few  roomt  in  old  hooaea  in  Italy  are  without 
o  iccoiid  door  through  which  there  it  an  escape ;  and  then  those  wells 
•re  ao  mMmw  tbat  to  dsMeod  by  them  is  noarlj  impracticable ,  and 
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instant  Francesca  appeared,  and,  seeing  one  bro- 
ther unarmed  and  hanging ,  and  the  other  roshing 
towards  him  with  a  naked  weapon,she  flung  herself 
between  ;  and  struggling  with  her  infuriated  lord, 
whO)  perfectly  out  of  his  senses,  struck  about  him 
with  his  blade,  one  of  those  random  lounges  ran 
both  her  and  Pajul  through  the  body  •  Their  death 
was  then  direful,  but  not  premeditated;  and  their 
slayer  was  the  brutalized  personification  of  jealousy 
and  rage,  but  no  murderer  (0.  This  bloody  catas. 

trophe  was  acted  in  1 289 about  two  years  be- 

fore  Foienta  went  as  Podesti  to  Florence.  Scanatui 
lost  no  time  in  consoling  himself  with  a  new  wife; 
and,  on  her  death,  married  a  third  within  two 
years  after  Francesca s  tragical  end.  A  son,  whom 
he  had  by  her,  died  in  childhood:  but  he  left  a 
numerous  progeny  by  his  other  wives.  ^  Paul,  the 

even  if  it  were  otherwise ,  Paul  haoging  within  it  woald  not  bave  bee* 
exposed  to  Scanatat*s  sword,  mach  less  could  that  sword  have  patted 
through  hini  and  Fraacesca  at  tl|^  same  time;  for  to  do  af»,  it  Boat  aba 
have  parsed  throogh*the  wall .  The  M.  S.  account  then  is  the  more  ere* 
dible .  But  this  slight  variance  (  as  well  as  whether  it  was  by  the  bcm 
of  the  corelto,  or  one  of  the  links  of  the  toteiio  he  was  eaagfat  )  ta  Oftly 
a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  both  writers.  For  it  shows  they  did  not  copy 
each  other,  although  they  are  perfectly  agreed  in  sabstanoe . 

(t)  Veduto  Polo  cntrare  nella  camera  di  Madonna  Praooesea ,  fa 
Gianciolto  in  quel  pnnto  roenato  alPascio,  e  chiam6  faori  la  dosna 
(Boccaccio  ut  supra):  Polo  fu  sopraggiunto  da  Ini  nella  camera  cbe  ris- 
poodea  di  sotto ;  e  si  sarebbe  partito  aenoncb^  nna  maglia  dd  toaetto 
( la  fa  Ida  del  coretto ,  according  to  Boecaccio  )  ch'  egli  evem  indoiae 
s*appicc6  ad  una  pnnta  d'  aguto  della  eateratta ,  e  rimaae  eoal  eppieoato. 
Lanciotto  gli  corse  addosso  con  ono  apootone.  La  donna  entr6  ncl 
mezxo ,  di  che  menando  e  credendo  dare  a  Ini  (avvenne  qoello  oh*Cfli 
non  avfebbe  voluto,  saya  Boccaccio )  diede  alia  MOglie  ed  neciaela,  ed 
amaxz6  ivi  medeaiuaaoMnte  Polo  dov#  era  iaapioctln.  M.  &  nt  anpra. 
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bemutiful  *  (who  was  a  widower,  ihougb  a  very  jti- 
▼enile  one,  wheu  he  first  saw  Francesca)  bad  a  son 
whom  his  uncle,  f>canatus,  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  murder  ,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
avenging  his  fathers  death .  Uut  the  boy  escaped  , 
and ,  in  turn ,  conspired  against  his  uncle .  Plots 
and  counter«plots  succeeded  between  the  son  and 
the  slayer  of  ^  Paul  the  beautiful ; '  nor  did  the  ne- 
phew ever  cease  from  roving,  until  the  demise  of 
Scanatus,  in  i3o4  %  permitted  him  to  return  home. 
The  palace  in  Rimini  is  still  pointed  out,  where  the 
unfortunate  lovers  are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed; 
and  they  were  certainly  buried  in  the  Augustine 
Church  in  that  town;  for  their  bodies  were  found 
there  three  hundred  years  afterwards ,  when  the 
•ilk  mantles  in  which  they  were  wrapt  up  appeared 
•till  quite  fresh  and  brilliant :  but  some  pretend 
that  their  slaughter  took  place  at  Pesaro,  where 
Scanatus  had  a  castle,  from  the  tower  of  which 
their  IxMlies  were  flung  into  the  sea ;  although 
they  were  soon  piously  picked  up  and  conveyed  to 
Rimini  for  interment  (*). 

if  this  account  be  correct  (and^  I  believe,  no  qui*s- 


(i)  QemffntiDi,  Bacc.  Ut.  di  Rimini.  Tfii*  cllffprenc^  at  to  whHiier 
iWy  wcffv  killed  at  P^taro«  •r  aii»iai,  at  wrll  4«  atmHier  witb  mgard  to 
lh«datc  ( for  aoBO  poMpone  it  a«  late  at  iai)ti  ,  hut  evid^ nll\  ciroui*. 
o«tlT)« proves  tber^watmncb  ojyttery  endeavoured  to  be  ihrown  over 
Iho  wMo  ctlattropbe:  aod  at  it  wat  clearly  tbc  iotrrett  of  ibe  MaUte- 
•ti  to  blacken  Praofetca't  fame,  and  tcarcel}  of  her  own  family «  who 
liad  ao  Mcrifioed  her,  to  defend  if  ,  it  it  no  wonder  the  was  niaUlieat- 
od  bj  lh«  chrooiclcrt  of  both  Rimiai  and  Rjveniia  . 
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tion  but  it  is)  the  imputation  against  all  the  three 
is  much  diminished;  and  not  only  the  luckless  lady 
and  her  paramour,  but  even  their  slayer  is  to  be 
held  still  more  unfortunate  than  guilty :  so  that 
he,  on  whom  the  heaviest  load  of  culpability  pres- 
ses, is  the  miserable  father,  Polenta.  He  however 
was  Dante s  intimate  friend,  and  his  repentance 
was  so  severe  ,  that ,  it  is  likely ,  his  state  of  mind 
rather  challenged  commiseration ,  thau  reproach: 
besides ,  it  is  Francesca  herself  that  is  about  to 
speak ,  and  what  daughter  shall  ever  be  made  re- 
proach her  parents?  On  recapitulating  all  the  cir- 
cumstances I  dare  say  it  will  be  thought,  that,  as  a 
display  of  poetic  judgment  (in  awaking  the  fullest 
sympathy  for  sufferers,  without  a  single  reference 
to  the  most  hateful  truths  of  the  tale)  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  this  episode:  but  as  to  ttspr^ 
tensions  to  the  grand  qualities  of  composition,! 
am  completely  of  the  opinion  of  those,  who  ridicule 
the  vulgar  notion  of  its  meriting  any  thing  like 
the  first  rank  in  the  Divine  Comedy ;  and  who  aver 
that,  if  Oltremontani  are  more  profuse  than  any 
Italian  in  extolling  its  beauties ,  it  is  not  because 
they  appreciate  them  better  than  a  well  educated 
Italian ,  but  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nu- 
merous beauties  of  a  vastly  superior  order,  with 
which  Italians  are  familiar  in  the  Purgatory  and 

Paradise two  canticles,  that  contain  a  quantity 

of  poetry  incomparably  finer,  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  this  one  of  Hell  (0  . 

(i)  I  have  taid  nothing  of  Peter,  or  Jacoh  Alighieri  in  this  Article; 
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To  those  readers  of  the  Ilistoire  Litteraire  dltalie 
who  have  also  perused  the  late  Parisian  ediiioa 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
justify  a  variation  from  the  French  version,  since 
a  far  better  authority  than  mine  has  already  assured 
theiD,  that  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  express  the 
vast  portion  *  of  elegance  and  suavity *of  which  M. 
Ginguen^  has  stripped  his  original  (0:  but  by  such 
of  the  above  readers  as  do  not  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Dante  in  his  native  tongue ,  I  may 
be  accused  of  great  inaccuracy,  unless  I  make  it 
appear  that  the  Critic  has  been  guilty  of  various 
mis-interpretations;  in  noticing  which  lam  guided 
not  certainly  by  a  desire  to  blame  him , but  to  vin* 
dicate  myself.  In  the  present  passage  he  tEanslates 
per  quelTamor  ch'ei  menUf  au  nam  de  cet  amour 
qui  les  conduit;  as  if  mena  was  here  simply  syno- 
nimous  with  conduce  y  which  it  is  not .  The  verb 
menare  is  given  in  the  Vocabulafj  nearly  4^>  signi- 
fications, many  of  which  convey  sense  of  infliction; 
it  often  me^ns percuoterCf  for  which  sever«'il  authori- 
ties are  cited,  as  ^  they  struck  each  other  with  such 

fuiy  that  they  both  died'.  The  context  (but  parti- 


neither  of  thenn  teem  to  liave  known  much  ahont  either  Fran- 
it  or  *  Paul  the  beautiful '.  So,  in  this  instance,  their  commenta  are 
re  ukI  mott  ooMtitfactory  . 
(i)  II  Sif.  GingoeoA  ha  tradotto  quetto  luogo  per  intero;  ma  di 
qoantt  gmia  e  aoa?itii  r«bhia  aotmato  non  ai  pu6  dire.  Biag ioli.  Co- 
I,  VoL  I.  p.  lot. 
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culary  what  follows)  proves  sufficiently,  that  it  is 
in  this  latter  sense  that  mena  is  here  employed; 
and  its  union  with  the  word  amorj  and  the  manner 
of  its  introduction  produce  a  very  complex  image- 
ry  y  which  no  two  or  three  words  in  either  English 
or  French  can  renderCO.  It  is  indeed  the  beginning 
of  an  exquisite  counterpoise  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
which  confers  the  chief  charm  on  the  whole  of 
this  episode;  and  makes  the  agony  of  severe  snf* 
ferings ,  with  the  despairing  reflection  that  they 
were  produced  by  one  beloved ,  and  that  they  shall 
never  end ,  be  in  continual  contest  with  the  coo- 
solatory  circumstance  of  suffering  in  company 
with  that  beloved  one,  of  finding  him  a  Caithful 
companion  even  in  such  extreme  of  misery,  and 
the  certainty  that  he  will  continue  to  remain  so 
throughout  all  eternity.  If  this  complexity  of  feel- 
ings (which  is  beyond  doubt  implied  by  the  text, 
amor  ch'ei  mena,  and  nowise  retained  by  amour 
qui  les  conduit )  be  tolerably  well  suggested  by  my 
*  undying  fondness  which  drew  them  to  their  ruin 
and  of  which  they  shall  never  be  rid,'  I  believe 
small  apology  is  requisite  for  the  slight  paraphrase. 
It  is  the  authors  thought  that  is  the  first  object; 
hence  it  may  sometimes  occur,  that  a  translators 
mere  verbal  exactitude  is  of  little  moment,  since 
the  implied  meaning  may  evaporate  in  spite  of  rigo- 

(i)  Sl  iniMichivolmente  ti  ffwifumiM  cfaeamendoeriiaMeromoiti. 
Vocaliolario,  $.  H.  Mr.  Gary's  •<  love  winch  cmirru$  thatt  alosf  "  ia  as 
diaficiant  aa  tha  Franch  ▼anion . 
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rous,  literal  fidelity.  Desio,  r.  lxxxii.  means  the 
desire  of  parent-doves  to  return  to  their  young, 
nol  sexual  desire ;  which  last  were  at  least  an  ill- 
assorted  idea  on  this  occasion,  and  one  very  little 
in  the  spirit  of  Dante .  For  the  pair  of  doves  are 
to  be  supposed  flying  together,  as  Paul  and  Frances- 
ca  are;  and  there  therefore  can  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  burn  with  desire  to  return  to  their 
nest,  if  it  was  only  to  coo  and  bill,  an  indulgence 
that  might  be  gratified  any  where .  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  in  my  translation  to  mark  this  peculiar 
signification ;  fearing  that  if  I  had  construed  desio 
quite  literally  tiesire ,  ray  readers  might  he  led  into 
error,  since  desire  in  English  frequently  awakens 
a  lese  pure  notion  than  desio  in  Italian :  and  I  was 
the  more  engaged  to  make  this  remark,  by  M. 
Ginguen^'s  French,  which  (at  least  in  my  apprehen- 
sion) incurs  something  of  the  mistake  adverted  to, 
by  rendering  desiOf  disir^  —  telle  que  deux  colom- 
bes  excit^es  par  le  d6iir  (0.  L' aflettaoso  grido  in 
Terse  Lxxxvn,  ( ^  my  dear  behest ')  aUudes*to  amor 
ch*ei  mena  (their  mutual  love,  by  which  they 
had  been  conjured);  for  Dante  following  Virgirii 
direction  is  to  be  understood  as  having  repeated 
those  words  of  conjuration,  although  the  repe- 
tition is  not  made  verbally  in  the  text;  and  it  is 
only  after  having  repeated  them  that  he  adds,  O 
anime  aflanate!  (^Yea!  victims!*)  It  is  not  then 


(i)  Mr.  Cuf%  *•  by  Ibod  desire  iDvited  "  b  1«m  eEceplioMbU ;  f«C 
kkM  Msch  m  it  mjr  b«  rtftrrcd  to  mximI  dctit* ,  it  it  wfosf . 
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any  thing  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  (leson  dema 
voix)  that  attracts  the  couple;  but  the  speU  of 
love  by  which  they  are  sued:  so,  it  appears  that 
this  is  a  fresh  instance  of  Mr.  Ginguen^  s  inac- 
curacy. 

T. xcix. 

The  Po,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  not  far 
from  Ravenna,  is  fed  with  above  twenty  streams 
between  Turin  and  Ponte*di-Iago-scuro.  There  is 
in  the  text  a  trait  which  I  endeavour  to  retain  by 
the  word  beset  (0;  and  which  is  not  at  all  to  be 
discovered  in  Ginguen^'s  version,  ou  le  Po  descend 
pour  s  y  reposer  avec  les  fleuves  qui  le  suivent ;  nor 
indeed  in  Mr.  Gary's  ^^  To  rest  in  Ocean  with  his 
sequent  streams:  ^  for  per  aver  pace  coi  seguaci 
suoi  does  not  mean  to  repose  with  his  pursuers, 
but  to  be  at  peace  with  them;  or,  as  a  late  comment 
well  interprets  it,  *  to  be  no  longer  disquieted  by 
the  minor  rivers  which  pursue  him,  chase  him, 
and  drive  him  along  (*).  The  verse  xcvi 

While  hushed,  as  now,  lies  e?ery  wind 
is  firom  Virgil  ^ 

omnes 

(  Aspice }  ventosi  cecidenint  murmuris  aune  (')• 

(i)  The  placid  main ,  which  theltereth  Pb 
When  by  his  rapid  rills  beaet . 

(s)  Cio^  scarica  in  mare  le  tae  acqae ,  per  non  nigra  pi&  in^pieta- 
to  dai  minori  fiami  suoi ,  che  seguendolo  lo  incaliano  e  lo  aoapinfo- 
no .  Poggiali .  Ed.  Livomo,  1807.  Vol.  I.  p.  71* 

(3)  Edoga  Tx.  T.  57. 
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I  Strive  to  be  very  literal  in  my  translation;  and 
since  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  my  Author 
is  concision,  I  refrain  from  adding  a  single  syllable 
except  in  a  few  instances  where,  without  doing  so, 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  convey  his  full  mean- 
ing. The  tiercet  beginning  at  verse  c.  is  rendered 
almost  word  for  word;  and  if  the  translation  be  oh* 
scure,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  original.  Francesca 
says,  that  love,  which  kindles (0  quickly  in  gentle 
hearts,  made  Paul  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  form 
which  had  been  reft  from  her  in  a  manner  on 
which  she  cannot  even  yet  think  without  pain, 
Tiz.on  the  barbarous  catastrophe  already  recounted 
p.  3 1 4*  Love  that  exempts  no  beloved  one  from 
loving  ( ^^  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us  ** 
sajs  the  Gospel  (*) )  so  strongly  enamoured  me 
with  his  rapture,  that  behold  I  am  not  yet  abandon- 
ed by  him,  or  it.  It  say  him  or  </,  because  it  may 
be  disputed  which  is  the  nominative  case  to  ab^ 
bandona^  whether  piacer,  or  costui,  ( that  is  Paul ) 
or  amor.  The  meaning  however  is  nearly  the  same : 
I  have  attempted  to  preserve  the  meaning  and 
likewise  something  of  that  slight  want  of  precision; 
for  my  *  How  faithful  *  may  be  referred  either  to 
io¥e  or  to  him.  But  to  enter  into  the  beauties  of 

(i)  Smpftrende  means  prcciJiely  kindle  (tec  VociboUrio  ,  S-  «v- )  »<* 
that  Mr.Cary*s  "  love  that  in  grntle  hearU  it  quickly  learnt"  couvey* 
BolhiBgof  the  metaphor.  Yet  iapprendert  lo  the  *€nttoi cauhingjirc 
is  common  in  Italian ;  at,  un/uoco  iappme  in  cata  . 

fx>Te  kindling  quick  where  gentle  hearts  are  met. 

(s)  I.  loha.  C  IT.  ▼.  19. 
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the  whole  of  this  exquisite  passage  ^  it  woald  be 
necessary  to  hear  it  well  recited ;  for  capable ,  as 
it  iS)  of  producing  a  high  dramatical  effect,  half 
its  colours  fade  under  a  common  perusal ;  and  if 
its  brief  indications  and  passionate  bursts  are  not 
aided  by  a  corresponding  variation  of  voice  and 
features  9  and  the  verbal  breaches  filled  op  by 
Pantomime,  there  remains  no  cue  to  the  rapid 
succession  of  opposite  feelings;  so  that,  that  which 
would  cause  great  emotion  on  the  stage,  becomes 
a  rhapsodical  medley.  Had  I  not  heard  it  declaimed 
by  an  excellent  Actor ,  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  its  true  spirit:  for  none  have 
commented  it  with  reference  to  its  recital;  although- 
such  a  memoir  would  be  both  instructive  and 
agreeable .  Francesca's  transitions  from  sorrowful 
complacency  to  horror'at  her  ignominoos  death, 
and  from  melancholy  satisfaction  at  the  constanqr 
of  her  love  and  lover  to  the  common  destruction 
which  that  love  brought  both  upon  herself  and 
him,  followed  by  a  short  denunciation  of  the  deep^ 
er  damnation  awaiting  their  slayer;  ^^--^then  the 
long  silence  until  Virgil  asks  his  pupil  on  what  he 
was  thinking;  and  this  latter  s  abrupt  exclamation, 
and  his  subsequent  address  to  Francesca;  who 
replies  in  a  style  more  than  ever  expressive  of  an 
internal  war  of  feelings,  of  sorrow,  regret,  con- 
trition ,  disdain ,  satisfaction  ,  and  almost  delight; 
her  dwelling,  in  ten  verses,  on  the  theme  of  her 
love ,  with  such  a  sense  of  bitterly  alloyed  plea-^ 
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sure,  as  shows  clearly  it  is  her  ruling  seutimenl 
even  io  bell ;  her  anew  referring  to  the  secure  pos* 
session  of  her  lover ;  and ,  after  just  touching  the 
climax  of  joy  and  pathos,  her  recurring  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  error ;  and  pronouncing  a 
malediction  on  the  book  and  writer  who  so  fur 
misled  her  and  h^  companion;  and,  in  fine,  her 
closing  wilh  that  broken  trope,  which,  however 
it  be  interpreted,  will  y  I  believe,  continue  to  imply 
more  meaning  than  an  equal  given  number  of 
syllables  discoverable  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  p<ietry ,  ancient,  or  modern :  —  to  render  quite 
discernible  all  these  various  hues  of  passion,  a 
masterly  tragedian  is  as  necessary,  as  in  a  soliloquy 
of  Shakespere s  (0.  It  is  the  mournful  complacen- 
cy, wilh  which  Francesca  dwells  on  the  eternity  of 
lier .union  with  Paul,  that  forms  the  vitil  principle 
of  the  interest  she  excites:  and  without  this  vivida 
▼is  animi  ,  ibis  buoyancy  and  unconquerableness 
of  :her  spirit,  I  do  not  conceive  it  were  possible  to 
makeJier  maintain  dignity  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter, without  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  awaken 
deep  commotion.  Yet  this  consideration  is  so  over- 
looked by  some  interpreters ,  that  they  make  it  a 
part ,  not  of  her  consolation ,  but  of  her  suffering 

(i)  Tli«  fiftt  line  of  the  tiercel  U  prettily  panpUratetl  b^-  I^rd 
Smmj: 

I  know  how  love  doth  rage 
Upoo  •  jitldeo  niod  ; 
How  tmell  a  art  inay  lake  au|l  uieah 
A  boart  of  geulle  kiod . 

4* 
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and  despair,  that  she  can  never  be  separated  from 
Paul.  Boccaccio  however,  who  almost  always  pe- 
netrated his  Authors  sense  with  the  sagacity  of 
congenial  genius,  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  understanding  the  matter  as  I  do  (■);  and  be 
moreover  adds  that  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Dido  and  Siccha?us,  whose  affections  are  mutual 

and  equal  among  the  shades 

Respondet  curis  »quatque  Siccbaeus  amorem  (*X 

V.  ■       '  ex II. 

M.  Ginguen^  and  the  other  translators  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  interpolate  a  lui^  or  some- 
thing equivalent  (as  Mr.  Gary's  %  in  answer** )  words 
that  are,  I  believe,  directly  in  opposition  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original :  for  they  make  Dante  a^^wi* 
to  Virgil  J  although  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
text .  It  is ,  on  the  contraiy ,  very  observable,  that 
Dante,  who  generally  repeats  methodically  *  and 
/  to  him^'  or  something  of  the  kind,  expresses 
himself  on  the  present  occasion  in  a  nK|de  that 
testifies  the  propriety  of  understanding  what  first 
he  utters  as  a  simple  soliloquy,  to  which  succeeds 
his  address  to  Francesca.  Quando  rispoai,  comin- 

ciai  is  the  Italian *  when  I  answered,  I  began ; ' 

viz.  I  began  to  exclaim  to  myself:  for  otherwise 
our  attention  would  be  directed  to  Vii^l  by  risposi 

(i)  Paoi  comprendere  ck'  io  V  amo  come  ramai  ■mitre  viTcraso. 
ComeDto,  Vol.  x.  p.  3i8. 
(a)  Acueid.  Lib.  ti.  t.  74* 


< 
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CaVTO  f. 

a  ku^  in  Danies  usual  manner.  It  is  certainly  a 
beauty,  that  a  pupil,  almost  always  so  prompt  in 
answering  his  revered  Conductor,  is  now  absorbed, 
to  such  a  degree  by  his  own  melancholy  reflections, 
that  he  gives  no  answer  whatever  to  his  question ; 
but,  pursuing  his  own  train  of  feelings,  bursts 
out  with  the  exclamation  O  lasso  ec.  ^  Alas !  etc. ' 
and ,  after  that ,  turns  again  to  the  pair  of  lovers. 
This  remark ,  made  to  me  by  the  chief  Italian  poet 
of  this  day,  the  Chevalier  Monti,  I  thought  so  just, 
that  in  order  to  direct  the  readers  attention  to  it 
more  forcibly  (and  particularly  by  reason  of  his 
baling  been  perhaps  already  misled  by  other  trans- 
lations) I  took  the  liberty  of  inserting  a  syllable 
and  changed   *  And,  answering,  I  l>egan  *  into 
*  And  I,  in  answer  s  lieu ;'  as  it  at  present  stands. 

IV. cxx. 

Dubbiosi  desiri,  ^dubious  desires,*  is  the  origi- 
nal; and  the  absolute  signification  of  the  tiercet 
ia,  bow  did  you  become  conscious  of  your  mutual 
desires  (0  ?  —  for  a  c6uple  so  young  and  pure 
might  have  long  continued  in  their  situation  with- 
out making  the  dangerous  discovery ;  and  previous 
to  the  making  of  it  their  desires  must  have  been 
full  of  doubt ,  because  they  were  not  known  to 
eacb  other.  But  this  naked  meaning  is  veiled  in  an 

. 

(i)  A  perilont  knowledge ,  Mys  the  old  commeotator ,  Buti;  for 
were  pcopk-  contcioos  of  each  others  wishes,  all  shame  would  be  bau- 
khed  ffMi  the  Mrth.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  God.  1006. 
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exquisite  poetry,  of  which  there  is  really  little  or 
no  vestige  in  M.  Ginguen^'s  version.  *  In  the  seasou 
of  sweet  sighs'  i^  the  original,  and  it  means  in 
the  spring  of  life:  so  that  to  interpolate  jrouTj  as 
that  Gentleman  and  Mr.  Gary  do,  is  to  injure  the 
image  by  obliterating  its  generalization.  Theltaliin 
calls  our  attention  to  the  tenderyearsof  the  ceuple; 
but  dans  le  temps  de  vos  donx  soupirs,  as  well  as 
"  in  the  time  of  jrout  sweet  sighs ,  *"  are  words  appli- 
cable to  lovers  at  any  age.  ConeedeUe  implies  a 
reproach  that  is  very  touching;  as  if  it  were  both 
strange  and  cruel  in  Love  to  permit  two  so  dear  to 
acquire  the  terrible  knowledge  of  each  other  s  secret 
wishes .  For  to  a  fanciful  mind  this  epithet  dubious 
applied  to  desires,  is  nearly  akin  with  that  of  oncer- 
tain  applied  by  V ii^il  to  the  moon;  and  both, besides 
their  primary  and  obvious  signification,  suggest 
another,  of  treachery  and  peril.  That  these  criti- 
cisms penetrate  the  spirit  of  my  Author ,  I  trust; 
whether  my  verses  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
it,  is  a  very  different  thing;  my  confidence  of  the 
former  nearly  equals  my  diffidence  of  the  latter. 

X.  —  GZXII. 

This  imitates  Virgil 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem  (<) ; 

but  literally  translates  Boetius in  omni  adver- 

sitate  forlunae,infelicissimum  genus  est  infortunii 

(i)  Acodd.  Lib.  ii.  t.  ). 
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luime  felicem(>).Thi8  latter  book,  along  with  Tully , 
vras  Danle  s  first  solace  after  Beatrice  s  death ,  as 
he  tells  us  himself  in  the  Convito .  ^  After  I  had 
lost  the  early  delight  of  my  soul,  I  remained  long 
in  a  state  of  desolation  that  nothing  could  alleviate. 
At  last  however  my  understanding,  admitting  the 
possibility  of  a  cure,  engaged  me  to  recur  to  those 
topics  of  consolation,  which  had  been  found  useful 
to  others  in  their  woes ;  and  so  I  applied  myself 
to  the  reading  of  the  volume  ( not  known  to  many) 
which  Boetius  composed  to  aKisuage  the  suffering 
of  his  captivity  and  exile;  and  learning  thatTully, 
ID  his  treatise  on  Friendship,  wrote  to  condole  with 
good  Lelius  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  .Scipio,  I 
began  to  read  that  also.  And  although  I  found  il 
rather  difficult  at  first  to  enter  entirely  into  the 
^rtt  of  those  compositions  ,  nevertheless ,  what 
with  the  grammatical  lore  I  had  acquired  ,  and 
what  with  some  little  genius  of  my  own ,  I  became 
imbued  with  their  thought, and  had,  as  it  were  in 
a  dream  of  the  fancy,  a  succession  of  visions  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  ViU  Nuova  (•) .  These  last 
ekpressions  show,  that  those  commentators  who 
describe  the  book  of  Boetius  as  being  first  resorted 
toby  Dante  for  consolation  in  his  exile,  h«ive  made 
Il  mistake:  for  he  had  been  familiar  with  it,  from 
the  period  of  the  decease  of 'the  earliest  delight 
of  his  soul,*  Beatrice,  and  before  he  had  finished 


(i)  De  Cootol.  Lib.  %  Cap-  4- 
(i)  Cmifito,  p.  95. 
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composing  his  Vita  Nuova ;  that  is ,  before  tiie 

close  of  his  twenty -sixth  year,  in  1291  ^ or  tea 

years  previous  to  his  exile  (0.  This  tract  of  Boetius, 
which  was  little  noticed  in  Dante's  age ,  is  less  so 
now :  it  has  however  been  in  great  feshion  at  difE^ 
rent  times,  and  not  unfirequcfntly  been  even  a  royal 
manual;  James  i ,  of  Scotland,  read  it  in  the  Tower 
of  London ;  Alfred  turned  it  into  Saxon  ^and  queen 
Elisabeth  into  English  (>).  The  tiercet  that  imme- 
diately follows  is  an  imitation  of  Virgil : 
Sed  si  tantus  amor  <teus  cognoscere  nostros, 


Quanquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refiigit, 
Incipiam  (3) 

and,  notwithstanding  what  is  borrowed  from  Boe- 
tius, the  title  Dottore  naturally  refers  to  Virgil* 
for  several  reasons,  but  particulary  because  he 
was  there  present,  so  that  Francesca  pointed  to 
him  while  she  spoke. 

K. .         oxxxvii. 

They  were  reading  Launcelot  of  the  lake,  (as 
I  said  before  )  a  romance  in  which  the  hero  finds 
himself  with  the  fair  Ginevra  and  kisses  her. 
There  was  a  confidant  on  the  occasion ;  whose 
name, Galeotto,  became  so  synonimous  with  that 


(i)  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  11.  p.  ti4-*-i3l. 
(a)  Hume.  Hist.  Vol.  i.  p.  iSo.  —  Boetii  op.  omnia,  p.  90s.  fog. 
Basil.  1570. 

(3)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ii.  ?.  lo. 
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of  an  abettor  of  illicit  amours,  that,  the  early 
editions  of  the  Decameron  were  inscribed  Princb 
G4LEOTTO  in  the  title-page,  in  order  to  warn  the 
reader  of  their  sensual  tendency.  This  is  the  reason 
that  Francesca  calls  both  the  Romance  that  misled 
them  and  its  author,  GaleoUo;  that  is  to  say,//7i* 
pwre  ^nA  false:  M.  Ginguen^  does  not  preserve 
this  idea  of  culpability,  for  he  construes  Galeoito 
messagers  iT  amour .  Neither  is  he  happy  in  ren- 
dering disiato  rise  ;  besides  which,  he  does  not 
give  ^all  trembling;'  but  what  would  have  most 
inerited  M.  Riagioli's  severity  is  the  converting  of 
la  bocca  mi  bacio  into  il  colla  sur  mes  levres  sa 
bouche  :  for  surely  nothing  can  be  worse  adapted 
to  express  the  first  fluttering  kiss  of  timid  love 
than  the  word  coUer.  How  wide  is  it  from  Boc* 
caccio's  observation:  ^excellently  doth  our  Author' 
paint  the  mode  of  proceeding  among  such  as  love 
fervently;  for  these,  whatever  be  the  favodrs  of- 
fered them,  can  never  without  trembling  cull 
them  for  the  first  timeCO.  Disiato  riso  seems  taken 

from  Catullus*  desiderio  meo  nitenti words 

rendered  by  the  scholiast  ^my  beautiful  girl  («):* 
and  perhaps  the  discolouring  of  their  cheeks,  jco- 
lorocci  ilvisOy  from  Sapho,  or  the  Latin  of  Lon- 
ginus.  If  Dante  truly  had  Longinus  in  his  memo- 
ry all  trembling  may  have  come  from  the  same 

(■)  Comento,  Vol.  1.  p.  3ai. 

(3)  .  .  .  pHelUe  memformouB.  Desiderimm  vocatur  puclla  cujnt  de- 
•idcno  analor  flagrat.  Gim.  a.  ex  ractn.  Dau'iof . 


/ 
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C4«tO?. 

sublime  source  (0.  After  what  I  have  said  in  my 
Preface,  I  refrain  from  ever cnoticing  M.  Carjs 
translation  excepting  where  I  find  it  UieraUy  de- 
fective; yet  on  this  one  occasion,  it  may  be  allow- 
ed me,  in  justice  to  my  Author,  to  regret  that 
it  is  possible  for  much  literal  exactness  to  coexist 
with  so  complete  a  dearth  of  the  spirit  and  meto- 
dy  of  the  original .  Yet  even  Uteralfy-^  he  is  not 
more  happy  than  M.  Ginguen^  in  translatiog  Ga- 
leotto,  I*  love's  purveyors .  "  Once  more  we  here 
find  Frkncesca  repeating  with  complacency  that 
her  companion  will  never  leave  ber :  piteous  then 
is  it  to  behold  a  late  commentator  labouring  to 
spoil  this  charming  poetry  by  making  this  c^natao- 
cy  of  Paul  be  an  increase  of  tbeir  punishment  (>), 
and  not  a  consolation;  as  if  his  faithful  presence 
were  like  that  of  an  ever-tormenting  fiend,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  truly  is,  a  sweet,  soothiug  circum- 
stance that  sheds  enchantment  over  the  entire 
passage . 

This  is  that  closing  line  of  Fran cescas  speech  to 
which  I  already  alluded ,  as  most  delicate  and  sul^ 
lime:  sublime,  from  the  multitDdiuous  imagery 

(i) tremonjQ* 

Occapat  totam;  velot  herba  pallent 
Ort .  De  Sablimiute ,  Sect  x. 

(i)  Qnatto  die  omai  in  eterno ,  persma  •  mia  fmrngghtrnpuut^  dotrA 
iMeimi  iodifitibil  coapagno.  Poggiali,  £d*  L^foroo,  1S07.  ▼^" 
S.  p.  54. 
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t  soggeflts  of  all  her  woes,  and  joys,  and  errors 
to  whatever  extent  we  choose  to  draw  these  last ); 
nd  delicate  to  such  a  degree,  that, 'if  it  be  true 
hat  they  imply  the  glowing  crime  of  adultery,  it 
My  most  fairly  be  asserted,  that  never,  before,  or 
iDce,  was  an  iniquitous  idea  conveyed  in  sounds 
o  free  from  any  thing  that  could  be  considered 
inbeeoming  of  a  lady's ,  or  even  of  a  seraph  s  lip. 
^qaino  in  his  Latin  version  has  paraphrased  them 
irettily  enough: 

DisiuliiDiis  post  h«c  sontes  evoWere  chartas; 

SootetP heu  miseram !  gravius  nociiere  remot». 

t  is  displeasing  to  criticise  details  of  a  production 

fhich  we  unaffectedly  admire  as  a  whole :  still 

will  not  permit  myself  to  conceal  my  opinion  of 

ffr.  Hunts  miscarriage  in  the  imitation  of  this 


^  The  world  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o'er, 

^  Desperate  the  joy  —  that  day  we  read  no  more  ." 

Tow  in  this  way  there  is  no  longer  the  least  inuen* 

Id:  *  that  day  we  read  no  more  '  is  certainly  ver- 

MiUy  an  accurate  translation;  but  what  informa- 

ion  does  it  convey  ?  The  original  is  pregnant  with 

nformation:  so  much  so,  that,  besides  its  obvious 

tllusion  to  scenes  of  blood  and  distress,  many 

ronaider  it  as  so  eloquent  that  it  affords  a  suf- 

icient  proof  of  actual  adultery;  although  totally 

lasapported  by  any  other  testimony,  as  we  have 

teen  Boccaccio  afOrms.  The  preceding  parts  of  iMr. 

Hunt's  couplet  disclose  in  flaming  terms  all  that 

4) 
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CUfflf. 

was  to  be  learnt;  and  therefore  this  its  close  it- 

tains  neither  the  delicacy  nor  the  sublimity  of  the 

Italian  text .  It  is  the  effect  of  the  transposition : 

for  in  the  Divine  Comedt  the  same  expressions  are 

full  of  mystery ,  but  placed ,  as  they  are  in  the 

Story  of  Rimini,  after  alt  mptery  is  remoyedt 

they  add  nothing  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and 

almost  appear  to  be  halting  up  for  the  sole  par- 

pose  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  measure .  The 

feebleness  of  Mr.  Gary's  translation  here  proceedi 

from  its  verbal  infidelity:  for  he  interpolates  ^*m 

its  leavesy  **  which  gives  the  line  a  verbosity  quite 

in  contrast  with  the  characteristic  simplicity  of 

the  text  (0.  M.  Ginguen^  succeeds  better,  for  he 

follows  it  verbatim  y  ce  jour-Ui  nous  n'en  lumef 

pas  da  vantage  . 

This  (I  repeat)  is  the  verse  which  Boccaccio  as- 
serts to  be  the  only  foundation  whereon  the  aoco- 
Nation  of  adultery  against  Francesca  rests;  and 
which  he  thinks  insufficient  to  prove  either  that 
she  was  guilty  of  such  a  crime ,  or  that  Dante 
thought  so.  And,  fairly  weighed,  does  it  indeed 
imply  ^ny  such  enormity  ?  The  answer  ought  not 
to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of  thepoet*! 
putting  them  here  in  Tartarus,  or  th6  heU-of4li» 
damned ;  for  an  impure  thought,  rouclb  more  a 


(i) Minitsletvei 

That  day  we  read  no  more  .'*.... 

That  day  we  did  not  read  it  more  —  is  the  orifinal,  weid  fie 

word. 
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criminal  kiss,  is  denounced  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  mortal  transgression,  if  unrepented  of;  so 
that  our  Author,  not  making  them  repent ,  might 
place  them  in  their  actual  situation  without  any 
idea  of  branding  them  with  an  incestuous  adul- 
tery. To  whatever  slight  extent  they  erred ,  their 
death  was  the  consequence  of  that  error;  and  this 
is  quite  enough  to  render  the  line  infinitely  af* 
fecting ,  without  condemning   the  brother  and 
sister-in-law  beyond  what  can  be  established  by 
history .  It  may  be  inquired,  how  one  so  rigorous 
as  Dante  in  proportioning  penalties  to  faults  could 
consign  the  pair  to  Tartarus  for  such  a  venial 
misdemeanor  as  a  kiss;  because,  although  the 
real  guilt  of  that,  as  well  as  of  every  transgression^ 
even  the  most  heinous,  depends  less  upon  the  acV 
itself,  than  upon  the  mental  disposition  of  the 
actor,  yet  of  this  internal  disposition  in  another 
DO  one  can  have  knowledge ;  so  that  if  a  poet,  for 
example  sake,  is  permitted  to  make  awards  on  ap- 
pearances, he  is  bound  to  use  that  permission  in 
ao  exemplary  manner,  and  not  to  present  us  with 
sentences  that  appear  harsh.  But  ( first  remarking 
that  the  lovers,  though  within  Tartarus,  are  in  the 
uppermost,  and  therefore  least  severe  circle  of  it , 
and  that  they  are  even  accompanied  by  Achilles 
and  other  glorious  personages  )  the  question  may 
liirly  be  retorted  by  another,  —  where  else  could 
he  have  placed  them  ?  Not  in  any  other  part  of  his 
hell  certainly .  In  its  vestibule  would  have  been 
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ignominious:  Elysium  has  nothiug  in  common 
with   tbem  as  Christiaus:  a  lower  circle  would 
have  been  worse .  In  Purgatory  ?  But  that  were  to 
strip  them  of  what  confers  their  chief  poetic  dig. 
nity,  consiancjr;  for  the  tenants  of  Purgatory  are 
repentant  sinners .  In  Paradise?  But  that  were  to 
deprive  them  of  our  pity;  for  no  such  feeling  can 
be  excited  by  the  blissful  Saints  in  Paradise.  It 
follows  that  he  had  no  choice ,  and  that  he  must 
have  placed  them  in  this  identical  circle  of  hell, 
or  rejected  altogether  the  idea  of  uniting  insepa- 
rably the  name  of  Francesca  da  Jtimini  with  some 
of  the  holiest  of  mortal  emotions  — -  admiration , 
sympathy,  and  pity.  Dante,  aware  that  his  readers 
would  receive  his  judgments,  not  as  beyond  ap- 
peal ,  but  as  quite  fanciful ,  hoped  probably  to 
engage  them  to  question  the  propriety  of  blaming 
so  sternly  his  friends  youthful  daughter;  and  to 
doubt  whether,  on  finding  her  error  circumscribed 
to  a  single  kiss,  tliat  kiss  could  have  been  reoeived 
by  her  with  that  entire  consciousness  which  alone 
could  render  it  highly  guilty;  or  whether  the  shed- 
ding of  her  life-blood  was  not,  in  truth,  a  perfect 
reparation  of  that  her  lenient  offence .  Dante  by 
this  even  inculcates  an  additional  moral ;  for  he 
keeps  us  in  mind  of  deeds  being  to  be  estimated 
by  (what  is  beyond  the  poet  s  power  to  descry)  the 
interior  of  the  doer ;  and  thus  habituates  us  to 
weigh  the  poets  decisions,  and  not  hesitate  to 
reverse  them ,  whenever  they  appear  unsatis&ctory 
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to  ourselves:  and  indeed  there  may  bb  something 
herein  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil,  who 
teaches  the  same  moral  (although  in  a  different 
manner)  by  putting  a  most  notorious  unnatural 
adultress,  Pasiphae ,  not  in  the  region  appropria* 
led  to  such  flagitious  criminals,  Tartarus (*\  but 
in  one  of  the  purgatorial  circles  of  his  hell  W.  If 
Dante  believed  Francesca's  error  to  have  exceeded 
that  witless  kiss/  no  one  can  blame  him  of  over* 
severity ;  since  his  expressions  are  so  studied  that 
they  are  as  capable  of  an  interpretation  that  excul* 
pates ,  as  of  one  that  condemns  her .  If  he  thought 
it  had  been  truly  limited  to  a  kiss ,  it  remains  to 
Me ,  whether  the  public  was  also  of  his  opinion , 
€X  not.  If  it  was ,  then  the  above  reasoning  applies* 
and  he  must  have  written  in  the  expectation  tbat 
it  would  have  dissented  from  his  sentence,  howe- 
;  Ter  it  admired  his  poetry :  if  it  on  the  contrary  had 
/  already  condemned  her  far  beyond  the  truth,  and 
•lained  her  reputation  with  that  jaundice-hue 
which  scarcely  admits  of  cure,  then  his  mode  of 
defending  her  was  perhaps  the  only  one  likely 
)o  benefit  her  memory .  Scandal  that  no  opposi- 
tion can  control,  may  be  soothed  into  silence;  this 
Dante  knew ,  and  he  moreover  knew  that  facts  of 
the  nature  advanced  against  his  fair  client  are  not 


(i)  Hietkakfliafli  iDTasit  oala  vttiUMque  bTUKiieot: 
Qaiqsc  ob  •dnlterina  cati  • 

AcDcid.  Lib.  ti.  v.  Sit.— 6tS. 
(•)  Cmit .  . .  Efidataq—  •!  FMipbato .  Id.  f .  447< 
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only  difficult  to  prove ,  but  impossible  to  refute  . 
On  these  accounts,  he  might  have  preferred  to 
making  a  formal  defence,  the  appealing  to  our 
compassion  in  such  a  forcible  manner,  that  no 
feeling  mind  should  ever  consent  to  her  condem- 
nation, but  on  the  clearest  proofs;  so  that,  upon 
no  such  being  discoverable ,  she  should,  by  the 
consent  of  the  kindest  ( that  1s  most  respectable 
and  virtuous)  portion  of  society^,  he  acquitted  of 
the  charges  against  her,  and  be  deplored,  and 
cherished  as  an  honourable ,  abused  lady .  I  am 
sensible  of  having  dwelt  on  this  matter  with  an 
earnestness  that  may  appear  exaggerated ,  consi- 
dering the  remoteness  of  the  events ;  but  if  my  re- 
marks clear  an  in  in^i table  poet  from  the  reproach 
of  not  having  performed  the  solemn  duties  of 
friendship  as  he  ought,  I  seek  for  no  other  ezcose. 
The  last  verse  of  the  Canto  in  Italian  is  cited  as 
very  imitative  of  what  it  speaks  of,  the  falling  of 
a  corpse  (0:  an  attempt  to  produce  the  same  effect 
may  perhaps  be  perceptible  in  my  translation . 


(i)  Qaetto  Teno  dipinge,  oon  solo  per  le  parole ,  ma  pci  noflMfit 
i  ond'A  composto .  Biagioii  Coinento,  VoL  i.  p.  i  iS. 
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CilirTO  THE  SIXTH . 


I. 


V/n  recovering  from  *  the  swoon  of  mortal  pity  » 
excited  by  the  recital  of  Francesca,  Dante  finds 
himself  within  the  third  circle  of  Hell.  Here  in- 
temperance  ( one  of  the  most  ruinous  crimes  in  a 
Commonwealth )  is  punished  by  deluges  of  rain 
that  flagellate  and  beat  down  the  sufferers  into 
the  mire;while  the  three-headed  dog  of  hell  deafens 
them  with  his  barking.  Amongst  them  lies  a  Flo- 
rentine gentleman 9  who  enters  into  conversation 
with  Dante  on  the  civil  discord  of  their  native 
city  and  predicts  the  violent  misdemeanors  of  the 
rival  factions  that  divide  it.  After  his  relapse  into 
the  mire,  the  pupil  and  master  indulge  in  discourse 
between  themselves,  and  at  last  step  down  into 
the  fourth  circle;  and  so  the  Canto  closes.  This 
third  circle,  like  the  second,  is  without  any  division; 
and  presents,  like  it,  a  circular  walk  17  |  miles 
broad,  with  a  wall  i4  miles  high  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  wide  mouth  of  the  central 
pit  leading  down  into  the  heart  of  Tartarus  (<)• 

(1)  HtU,  CoBmcnt,  Ciqto  v.  p.  %^K 
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I  have  said  that  intemperance  and  liutaiy  are 
ruinous  to  a  Commonwealth:  but,  in  jastioe  to 
Dante's  political  prescience,  I  should  add  that  thi§ 
is  not  only  a  position  that  will  be  generally  foand 
correct,  but  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  verified 
by  the  event  with  very  peculiar  force;  for  the 
modern  Tuscans  recognise  luxury  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  downfal  of  Florence;  and  (  in  the 
words  of  Davanzati)  as  being  ^unteropered  poison 
to  the  life  springs  of  her  who  had  been  founded 
by  parsimony  and  industry  (0. '  Rut  such  opinions 
seem  declamatory  in  this  our  age,  which  boasts  of 
having  discarded  so  many  prejudices,  and,  which, 
dignifying  ^  gastronomia'  with  a  classical  name, 
seems  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  polite  scien- 
ces. Its  advocates  contend  that  it  was  in  honor  in 
every  civilized  country;  th^t  its  progress  was  ever 
co^eval  with  mental  education ;  that  it  has  always 
most  triumphed  while  letters  flourished  mast;  and 
in  fine  that  it  has  invariably  attended  on  wealth 
and  empire.  Nothing  could  afford  a  more  elabo- 
rate justification  of  the  stern  denunciation  of  the 
elder  Cato :  for  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how 
the  mind  can  be  truly  elevated  by  letters,  if  they 
tend  to  nourish  those  propensities  which  we  pos* 
sess  in  common  with  the  brute  creation.  Litertiy 
attaiments  were  far  worse  than  useless*,  if  they 
lead  to  the  undermining  of  the  hardy  virtues ,  they 
pretend  to  recommend;  and  it  is  firequentijagreat- 

(t)  Tacito  Volg.  Anoal.  Lib.  •'.  pcwt.  St. 
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ter  eTil  to  misdirect  and  sensualize  our  ethereal 
particle,  than  it  would  be  to  extinguish  it  altoge- 
ther  if  such  were  possible.  But  the  whole  defence 
is  sophism;  luxury,  far  from  advancing  literature, 
or  empire,  has  always  been  an  infallible  symp- 
tom of  the  decline  of  both  .  It  is  a  vice  that  has 
often  broken  down  freedom,  wealth  and  .power, 
which  boldness  and  frugality  had  first  rmMd ;  but 
it  never  contributed  to  their  begetting:  JncT though 
it  has  sometimes  existed  during  epochs  distin- 
guished for  much  erudition  and  brilliant  taste  ( as 
in  Rome  under  Augustus,  and  under  Louis  the 
fourteenth  in  France)  yet  it  has' never  been  coeval 
with  the  highest  genius  in  any  department  of  art  or 
science,  with  those  rare  prodigies  of  intellect  that 
astonish  and  most  ennoble  human-nature;  and  it 
has  hardly  once  failed  to  be  a  sure  indication  of 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  sublimest  and  most  be- 
neficial portion  of  philosophy,  ethics.  If  Dante 
felt  this  as  a  philosopher,  he  did  so  doubly  as  a 
good  republican  ;  and  when  he  recollected  the 
black  broth  of  Sparta,  the  scanty  repast  of  a  Roman 
Consul ,  or  even  the  simple  manners  of  his  own 
progenitors  (which  we  shall  hear  him  descril^e), 
he  could  not  hut  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury 
in  Florence,  and  regard  it  as  a  fatal  augury  to 
freedom.  It  is  luxury,  or  intemperance,  in  the 
most  general  sense,  that  is  to  be  understood  as 
punished  in  this  circle;  and  not  merely  the  being 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  glutton .  For  it  i<i  in  the 
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Scriptural  sense  we  are  to  receive  this  word,  glut- 
tony; and  then  it  signifies  much  more  those  who 
delight  in  delicate  living,  than  such  as  exceed  ia 
the  quota  of  what  they  devour ;  it  is  the  former 
who  make  a  God  of  their  belly;  and  mere  voraci- 
ty of  stomach  can  rarely  be  dangerous  to  individu- 
als,  and  never  to  the  State .  Dante  follows  the  phra- 
seology of  his  Church ;  which,  including  various 
costly  trappings  of  life  in  a  single  word,  stigma- 
tises undue  indulgence  in  all,  or  any,  of  them 
as  being  comprised  in  that  one  of  the  sevea  deadly 
sins,  gluttony.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  mauf 
philosophers  and  legislators  ( though  disagreeing 
in  other  points  )  agree  in  this  of  employing  regu- 
lations about  food,  as  the  means  of  restraining  the 
inordinate  passions  of  man.  Such  restraints  seem 
superfluous.  This  however  was  not  the  opinioDof 
some  of  the  wisest  individuals  of  our  species:  so 
that  we  find  almost  all  the  leading  Teligions  of  the 
world ,  Pythagoreans ,  Magi ,  Mahometans ,  Jews, 
Catholics, prescribing  fasts  and  prohibiting ceriain 
meats  and  beverages.  This  uniformity  of  iegisktioB 
argues  some  powerful  and  uniform  principle  with 
which  the  laws  had  to  contend:  and  we  discover 
it  in  the  tendency  which  individuals,  and  therefore 
nations,  have  to  slide  on  from  pleasure  toeicess; 
until  what  was  despised  becoming  desired,  tnJ 
superfluities  becoming  necessaries,  the  mind  is 
brought  down  from  her  *  pride  of  place '  to  a  base 
subserviency  to  the  body;  whence  both  bodyasd 
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mind  become  rapidly  weakened,  and,  mutually 
destroying  each  other,  are  at  length  rendered  utter- 
ly  incapable  of  any  thing  heroic  either  in  action 
or  in  sentiment.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  most 
renowned  States.  Yet  how  little  contents  nature!  It 
is  our  unnatural  passions  that  are  insatiable:  and 
«s  these  gather  strength  from  indulgence  ,  the 
votary  of  Circe  is,  by  a  second  transformation  , 
turned  into  a  malefactor.  Tl^nce  our  poet  does  nut 
find  in  this  circle,  as  he  expected,  those  whom 
he  knew  as  luxurious  characters  on  earth;  but 
learns  that  they  are  occupants  of  ^  deeper,  direr 
liens  'as  having  committed  crimes  of  much  greater 
malignity.  One  unfortunate,  Florentine  gcntlemiin 
is  an  exception;  and  he  (though  he  may  regard 
his  escape  from  worse  wickedness  and  pangs  as 
lucky,  and  the  tears  with  which  Dante  honours 
him  as  a  compliment )  is  in  a  sorry  plight .  He 
had  been  an  amiable,  boon  companion;  and  he 
is  selected  on  this  occasion,  to  show  that  the  mis- 
demeanor in  question ,  besides  that  it  usually 
leads  to  the  deadliest  vices,  is  in  itself  so  hateful 
to  Providence,  that  a  course  of  jollity  and  banquet- 
iog  (even  when  not  followed  by  more  criminal 
disorders  )  is  sure  to  conduct  to  abjection  and 
misery.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  intemperance  be 

more  infamous «  or  more  perilous : envy  may 

spring  from  lofty  conceptions,  and  even  avarice 
from  a  desire  of  riches  as  instrumental  of  some- 
ihing  great;  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  pal- 
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liate  the  infamy  of  intemperance:  and  when  mea 
are  reduced  by  it  to  the  level  of  brutes  they  usual- 
ly sink  below  them, and  hurry  firom  the  licentious 
board  into  outrageous  guilt  and  peril,  civil  anar* 
chy,  murder,  atheism.  The  picture  drawn  by 
Boccaccio  of  the  profligate  intemperance  of  Flo- 
rence, if  it  be  in  the  least  correct  (  as  I  presume 
there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is,  since  it  was  composed 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  Florentines  themselves ) » 
proves  both  that  Dante's  remonstrances  were  as  un- 
attended to  as  those  of  Cassandra,  and  portends 
the  fast  dissolution  of  the  corrupt  republic.  ^  Here' 
(cries  Boccaccio)  ^are  to  bes^n  suppers  consist-, 
ing  of  luxuries  drawn  from  the  most  distant 
countries;  on  the  same  table  fish  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Redsea,  and  wildfowl  brought 
from  beyond  the  Alps ;  so  that  the  repasts  of  our 
private  citizens  £air  surpass  those  known  at  any 
court  in  Europe,  not  excepting  even  that  of  the 
Emperors  or  the  Pope's.  That  those  feasts  always 
end  in  drunkenness  and  riot,  is  bad;  but  a  much 
worse  evil  is,  that  such  festive  hours  are  selected 
for  consulting  about  the  weightiest  af&irs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Thus  these  are  too  often  decided 
on  by  men  out  of  their  senses;  as  the  world  may 
surmise  from  the  measures  it  sees  adopted  and 
their  consequences  (0. '  If  the  last  Canto  was  writ* 
ten  partly ,  or  perhaps  principally ,  through 

(i)  ComtntOyVoL  t.  p.  97». 
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fives  of  private  friendship ,  this  one  and  all  those 
that  are  to  follow  spring  from  genuine  patriotism 
and  love  of  justice.  But  luxury  and  intemperance 
were  not  to  be  checked ;  in  a  few  years  Florence 
aonihilated  her  aristocracy,  and,  instead  of  noblea 
aad  commoneniY  she  became  divided  into  the 
bribedand  the  bribers;  on  the  money  market,  not 
the  field  of  battle,  the  Tuscans  henceforth  calcu- 
luted  for  power  and  protection  ;  so  that  the  time 
came,  when  a  merchaot  becoming  master  of  the 
money -market ,  bought  and  sold  them  all  at  plea- 
««ure. 


SVIIl. 


Gerimnu  b0C  icigens  la  train  regna  trifatiri 
Plsnonal,  adverse  recubans  icnaiariia  in  antro. 
Cui  vales,  hortere  videns  jam  colla  colubrb, 
Melle  aoporataiD  el  raedicaiia  frugibui  offam 
Objioil:  ille,  faaie  rabidi  tria  guliura  paocJeoi, 
Corral  objectam  (>)• 

k  IS  anaeoessary  to  revnark  more  on  this  introduc- 
tion of  the  Virgilian  Cerberus,  than  that  Daiate 
gives  It  a  aomewhat  less  definite  shape;  by  which  it 
im  rendered  fitter  for  admittance  as  an  allegorical 
demon  into  a  Christia'n  poem  .  In  the  Aeiieid,  the 
hell-dog  is  a  watch;  here,  he  is  rather  a  tormenting 
£end:  in  the  former,  his  watchfulness  is  the  qua- 
lity that  is  most  dwelt  upon;  iu  the  latter,  it  is  his 
cruel  voraciijr . 

(t)  Aaaaidp  lib.  vi.  ▼.  417* 
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ZXll. 


II  gran  vermo,  ^  the  huge  worm  '  is  Scriptural; 
and  is  introduced  again  by  Dante  in  his  translatioa 
of  the  sixth  psalm  ^  defend  me,  O  Lord,  from  the 
huge  worm !  (0  '  Some  may  consider  this  expnt* 
sion  taken  from  Alberics  vision ,  a  monkish  rhap- 
sody ridiculously  extolled  as  the  origin  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy;  for  that  Dante  had  perused  it  may 
be  true,  (although  there  is  no  testimony  proving 
any  such  thing)  but  that  he  could  have  gleaned 
any  useful  hints  from  that  unreadable  foolery, 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  allowed  by  any  reasonable 
man  who  examines  it.  The  passage  to  which  I  just 
now  allude,  is  indeed  the  only  tolerable  one  in  it: 
^  at  the  entrence  of  hell  I  beheld  a  worm  of  iofioile 
magnitude  tied  by  a  mighty  chain,  and  it  seemed 
that,  that  chain  was  fastened  to  another  head  with- 
in-side of  hell .  And  before  the  mouth  of  the 
worm  stood  a  multitude  of  souls,  all  of  whom 
were  sucked  in  like  so  many  flies  when  he  inhaled 
his  breath;  and  when  he  breathed  from  him,  thej 
rushed  out  again  half-burned,  like  a  shower  of 
sparks .  By  this  penalty  are  fulfilled  the  worda  of 


(i)  Defend! mi ,  o  Signor,  dtWo gran  P^ermo.  p-.ig.  Sbakcfpere  vi>* 
the  word  twice  as  •ynonimoiit  with  serpent-^**  The  mortal  f*"* 
might  make  the  sleep  eternal  ".  (  Henry  Ti.  Part.  a.  Act.  3.  ▼•  4^7 ) 
^  Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilot  here?  **(  Ant.  and  Qeop.  Act  ^• 
T.  37rt  )  —  **  worm  "  (  says  Johnson  »  Com.no  Id.  )  *<  is  the  Teoio"** 
for  serpent,  and  the  Norwegians  call  i  huge  monster  aonictiiBe*  *^ 
in  the  nothern  sea ,  the  sea  worm  .  *' 
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the  Propbel, "  their  worm  shall  never  die  and  their 
fire  shall  never  be  extinguished  (0.  *"  As  for  this. 
Vision,  it  is  so  absurd  that  it  could  have  only 
excited  a  feeling  of  contempt  in  Dante,  had  he 
seen  it  (*).  The  *  spasms '  of  Cerberus  ( tlius  express- 
ed in  the  Italian,  non  avea  membro  che  tenesse 
feriDo)  engage  me  to  remark  that  in  the  translation 
of  the  above-mentioned  psalm  Dante  repeats  near- 
ly the  same  verse,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  quits 
the  Vulgate  and  adopting  the  original  Hebrew 
version,  writes 

Non  ho  oflso 
Che  contiirbato  possa  omai  star  fermo  W  • 

The  throwing  of  ^  lumps  of  sordid  soil '  into  the 
hellish  monsters  throat  is  more  appropriate  than 
Virgil's  soporific  cake;  the  more  so,  because  they, 
who  were  journeying  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 

(t)  lazta  iBfcrnaiD  TenDit  erat  infinits  roagnitudinit  ligatus  maxi- 
«i  caletiA,  cojut  catena  ahtrum  caput  io  inferoo  ligatum  etie  vide- 
bator .  Aote  ot  ipaiat  ▼ennit  aniroarum  stabat  moltitudo  ,  quat 
OBOCt  qoaai  maacat  timul  abtorbebat «  ita  ut  cum  flatum  traherel 
0iBatt  tifliul  deglotiret ;  com  flatuni  emiltfret  oronet  io  favillafum 
IniD  raliccret  exoataa .  . .  Impleturqoe  acrmo  Propbeticut,  Verniia 
IB  noD  morietar  et  ignis  non  cztinguetur.  Fra  :  Alberici  Viaiu. 

ttp.  9. 

(«)  Nothing  ao  diaproportioncd  aa  its  ponlahmentt:  tboie  tender 

with  their  own  wiTea  on  the  sabbath  or  fast-dap,  or  fesiivals,  are  boil- 
ed io  •  cauldron  of  oil  and  pitch.  Tunc  beatus  Pctrus  Apostolus  di* 
sit:  iiti  qooa  videa  cruciari  idcirco  ta liter  torquentur,  qiioaiain  Do* 
■liaicia  diebus,  vel  Sanctorum  festi?itatibus ,  atque  prccipuis  jejuuiia 
n  camali  ▼olnpttte  et  a  suis  nzoribus  se  nequaquam  refreoare  atudoe* 
mot.  Sunt  enim  quidaai«  qui  omni  tempore  licite  et  inculpahiliter 
enm  conjngiboa  sois  se  luxuritm  posae  coniidunt :  omnino  tamen  ta- 
IUmw  dicbiu  ab  nzoribiu  ahstinendum  est.  Id*  cap.  5. 
(J)  f .  %. 
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iridence,  hiid  no  need  of  putting  the  brute  to  sleep; 
so  that  those  himps  of  clay  are  not  to  appease , 
but  to  punish  his  voracity  • 


D. xxx?i. 


M  have  elsewhere  said*  ( it  is  Boccaccio's  ool^ 
on  the  present  {xassage  ) '  that  spirits  are  incorpo* 
real  and  as  such  are  invisible  to  human  eyes: 
nevertheless  our  Author  endows  them  in  this 
poem  with  bodies, and  herein  imitates  Virgil  who 
adopts  throughout  the  sixth  of  the  Aeneid  the  same 
contrivance  of  making  incorporeal  substances  and 
punishments  appear  corporeal  ,  in  order  to  be 
more  easily  understood  (&)/  But  here  Virgil  followed 
Plato  who  supposed  them  not  wholly  immaterial, 
but  in  a  middle  state  between  body  and  pum 
spirit;  and  Dante,  not  only  Virgil ^ but  S.  Austin («X 


ui. 


Messer  Ciacco  was  a  respectable  Florentine  gen« 
tleman ,  ^  a  man  '  ( writes  Landino  )  ^  of  pleasing 
manners  and  singulaily  winning  eloquence,  dts* 
tinguished  for  his  urbanity,  wit  and  facetiousness, 
and  altogether  most  amiable  in  society  C^).*  Sach 
a  character  is  so' contrary  to  that  given  by  SI  Gin- 
guen^ ,  that  it  invalidates  all  his  criticisms  on  tht 

(i)  Comento  p.  346. 

(s)  .  •  .  ioter  corpni  et  ipiiitaai  nvdiam .  Dc  Gv.  Dei  4  lib.  tiil 
cap.  14.  iod  1 5,  and  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  xo. 

(S)  Eloqueote  e  pieno  d*iirbanitA  e  di  motti  t  di  faeaii#  e  di  a<a?k 
aima  coo^ersatiooe. 


/ 
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present  Canto ,  by  proving  clearly  that  he  had 
not  entered  into  its  spirit.  But  particularly  when 
he  apphes  the  term  vileiO  to  Ciacco,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  he  hazards  a  most  manifest  interpo- 
lation.  Dante  (  whose  business 'was  not  to  degrade 
his  jocund  countryman,  but  to  point  out  the  evils 
of  luxury  )  seems  to  have  done  what  he  could  to 
prerent  this  mistake;  for  he  greets  him  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  melting  at  the  sufferings  of  one , 
whose  brilliant  and  harmless  mirth  he  had  proba- 
bly long  known ,  loved,  and  admired;  although 
he  could  not  but  condemn  as  a  patriot  what  he 
had  smiled  at  as  a  companion  . 

Boccaccio  tells  a  story  in  his  Decameron  (>)  about 
one  Ciacco;  but  whether  he  means  precisely  the 
sarae  |>erson  of  whom  Dante  is  now  speaking,  is 
not  quite  certain :  nor  indeed  is  it  so ,  whether 
Ciacco  was  not  a  surname.  That  it  was  synonimous 
with  po/vo,  pig,  is  probable,  but  not  absolute* 
ly  proved  W;  and  even  if  it  were  so^  that  would 
not  establish  that  it  was  expressive  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  him  who  bore  it,  any  more  than  with  us 
Mr.  5»mith  indicates  his  employment  by  his  appel- 
lation. Although  Ciacco  might  have  been  once, 
like  such  English  titles,  conferred  as  a  characteris- 


(1)  Eofin  r  OD  o'aioie  pat  k  le  Toir  dooD«r  det  larmet  au  lort  de  ca 
«ri/  Q^eem.  HIat.  Lift.  Vul.  a.  p.  €3. 
(«)  OioTD.  9.  No?.  8. 

(S)  Cmccw  orlla  folgar  lingua  nml  tempo  oi  Oaota  temkra  ▼olcftto 
pores  .  Fogf  iaii  ,  Ed.  Li?ory .  VoL  3  p.  81. 

4S 
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tic,  it  might,  like  them ,  have  become  hereditary 
before  Dante  s  day;  and  that  no  family  called  Ciac- 
CO  appears  in  Villani,^  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  obsenr- 
ed,  in  any  of  the  Priorists  )  is  no  proof  of  there 
not  having  been  any  such ;  because  it  might  ha?e 
been  used  to  designate,  not  an  entire  family,  but 
a  particular  branch  of  one  (as  was  frequently  the 
case),  and  no  registry  of  family  names  can  well  be 

verified  farther  back  than  the  year  i3oo the 

date  of  the  present  poem.  But  it  appears  impossi- 
ble either  that  Dante  would  have  applied  the  tema 
pig  to  such  a  pleasing,  inoffensive  individual,  as 
Landino  pictures  Ciacco  to  have  been;  or  that  to 
one  meriting  such  an  ignominous  reproach  he 
would  have  conceded  the  honor  of  a  tear,  as  we 
shall  see  he  does  in  the  next  tiercet  but  one.  We 
must  allow  then,  that  the  identity  of  this  gentle- 
man escapes  us :  it  is  of  small  consequence;  and  it 
suffices  to  know  that  he  possessed  both  rank, 
good-nature  and  wit,  and  was  a  frequenter  of  the 
tables  of  the  rich  and  gay ,  and  moved  in  the  wi* 
dest  circle  of  fashion,  to  enable  us  to  gather t 
that  no  fitter  person  could  be  selected  to  inform 
us  of  the  domestic  politics  of  his  native  city.  The 
chiefs  of  the  day  might  have  returned  a  partial 
answer  to  Dante's  queries;  but  the  festive  Ciacco, 
who  had  laughed  with,  and  at  the  conflictiD| 
factions,  had  no  undue  bias;  nor  was  the  lessoo 
taught  througbtsuch  a  medium  less  emphatic 
A  few  tiercets  lower  down,  we  shall  therefore foo 
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him  predict  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  Florence  • 


F.  LXI. 

1  presume  never  was  an  epithet  applied  more 
appropriately,  than  this  of  divided  to  the  city  of 
Florence . 

C  LXIII. 

Two  distinct  questions  are  put  to  Ciacco,  that 
shall  be  answered  as  distinctly :  what  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  Florence?  and  contains  it  not  a  single  just 
jnd  righteous  man,  for  whose  sake  it  might  be 
spared  ?  So  of  old  Abraham  urged  to  the  Lord : 
"  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? 

And  the  Lord  said  ,  if  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty 

righteous  within  the  city ,  then  I  will  spare  all  the 
place  for  their  sakes  .  '*  The  whole  of  this  xviu  of 
Genesis  is  highly  interesting . 

Recollecting  that  this  descent  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  early  in  i3oo,  it  will  follow,  that 
ihe  events  to  which  Ciacco  now  refers  ( and  which 
I  am  about  to  relate,)  make  a  poetical  prophecy  r 
for  none  of  them  occurred  before  i3oo  ,  some  of 
Ihem  even  after  i3o2,  the  period  of  Dante's  exile; 
so 'that  (if  he  was  advanced  farther  than  this  in 
the  composition  of  the  Divine  Comedy  before  his 
exile,  as,  I  think,  shall  be  clearly  substantiated  ) 
whatever  portions  of  them  were  posterior  to  I'ioa 
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are  necessarily  in  the  predicament  of  having  been 
inserted  into  the  Canto  long  after  it  had  beeo 
written  ;  a  mode  (  as  I  have  shown  )  probabfy'  fol- 
'owed  with  respect  to  Lucia  of  Prato-vecchio,  and 
possibly  too  with  respect  to  the  epoch  selected  for 
the  opening  of  the  poem  (0. 

The  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw'  Flo- 
rence in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  she  had  ever 
attained,  or  is  likely  to  attain  again  .  The  disper- 
sion of  the  Ghibellines  in  the  battle  of  Campaldiuo 
ten  years  before  (^),  left  theGuelphs  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  government;  there  were  no  strifes 
either  between  the  nobles  themselves,  or  the 
nobility  and  the  people;  the  revenue  was  consi- 
derable ;  public  works  were  erecting ;  all  Tuscany 
was  in  obedience,  partly  as  allies,  partly  subjects ; 
and  even  within  sound  of  the  city  tocsin  could 
be  mustered,  at  a  moment's  warning,  no  less  an 

army  than  a  hundred  thousand  men, thirty 

thousand  inside  of  the  walls  and  seventy  thousand 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  this  felicity  was  not 
permanent .  it  was  the  hfteenth  of  April  of  the 
very  year  1 3oo ,  that  a  tavern  altercation  between 
two  hot  young  men  ( Amadore  and  Carlino  Can- 

(i)  Hell,  ComiDfnt,  Canto  i.  p.  S.  — Canto  ii.  p.  147.  M.  Sismoo- 
di  ridicalcs  fairly  enough  the  dogmatism  with  which  tome  argae;  ai 
if  a  poet  mnst  neuetiarily  begin  with  the  first  vene  of  hit  poM^'Md 
proceed  regularly ,  Terse  by  verse,  to  the  last .  Daot«  better  thao  t»j 
one  (from  the  independaut  nature  of  his  Cantos  )  might  go  bttckwM 
•nd  forward,  and  retouch,  without  the  risk  of  breach  of  conoc^Mii 
and  probably  often  did.  Hist,  des  Repub.  Ital.  Vol.  it.  p.  i%\. 

(9}  Hell,  Comment,  (^nto  1.  p.  7. 
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cellieri)  of  the  same  name  and  near  relatives ,  in 
the  little  town  of  Pistoja,  (effecting  a  mischief  in 
no  proportion  with  so  insignificant  a  cause )  sowed 
the  speedy  ruin  of  the  illustrious  and  powerful 
Florentine  republicCO.  The  Cancellieri  were  a  fami^ 
ly  of  not  very  high  lineage f  but  so  rich,  that  they 
were  considered  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  in 
Pistoja,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  Tuscany; 
boasting  of  eighteen  knights  of  the  gold  spur,  and 
a  hundred  valiant  men  at  arms.  Their  common 
ancestor  was  a  merchant,  who,  besides  an  iminense 
fortune,  left  a  very  numerous  issue  by  two  wives; 
one  of  whom  being  named  (Bianca)  White,  the 
other  was  called  (Nera)  ^lack ;  and  their  respective 
ehildren  were  designated  by  similar  appellations  (>). 
In  that  drunken  squabble  one  of  the  Blacks ,  young 
Amadore,  having  been  slightly  wounded,  and 
disdaining  to  take  revenge  on  the  youth  who  was 
the  offendor  (Car lino,  the  White),  lay  in  ivait  that 
evening  with  an  intention  to  murder  the  first  of 
the  same  party  who  should  pass  by:  and  a  certain 

(i)  Maccbiavelli ,  Itt  Fior.  Lib.  i.  p.  S5...Gio.  Villaof ,  VJb  vni. 
Cap.  Si. 

(%)  Fioravanti  affirma  that  tbeir  troa  namM  ftare  Nera  and  Bianca  , 
aoH  gWet  the  genealogical  tree .  That  one  should  have  been  called 
Bianca  by  right,  and  her  soccetsor  acquire,  oo  thai  account,  tha 
naae  Nera ,  is  BatiiraU  but  if  so  atranga  a  coincidence  occurred ,  «a 
that  tbej  had  tboae  opposite  appellations  from  their  child-hood,  wa 
aaj  aoppoae  it  oaunont  of  the  unnatural  factions  that  were  to  ensae  . 
Other  cfaroniclera  iMwtTcr  attribute  othrr  origins  lu  tliose  terms :  aa 
Ferrdti  Vicen.  (R«r.  Ital.  Scrip.  T.  is.)  tvbo  deduces  them  from  two 
brothers,  one  with  hUck  and  the  other  wiiU  light  hair.  Fior.  Hfem.  Isl. 
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Yanni,  a  lawer,  happing  to  be  the  luckless  wigfat, 
was  assaulted  so  violently  by  that  juvenile  ruffian, 
that,  although  he  was  not  exactly  put  to  death*,  he 
was  severely  lacerated  in  the  face  and  had  a  hand 
cut  off  (0.  It  was  the  style  of  the  age,  that  to  have 
coniplete  revenge  onetaust  punish,  not  the  actual 
criminal,  but  some  innocent  member  of  the  same 
bodv.  To  have  wreaked  it  on  the  former  would 
have  been  only  a  chastisement  to  be  expected; 
and  not  likely  to  cause  that  profound  desolation, 
which  true  revenge  required.  Besides,  since  the 
first  violence  had  fallen  on  an  innocent  man,  it 
was  necessary ,  to  maintain  equality  ,  that  the 
second  too  should  be  directed  against  one  as  inno- 
cent (») .  x\madores  father  however  (  who  must 
have  been  somewhat  of  an  exception  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  times )  obliged  him  to  go  to  ask  pardon 
of  his  cousin ,  Yanni ;  and ,  with  marvellous  genen>- 
sity  considering  his  knowledge  of  the  man ,  deli- 
vered up  his  son  to  Yanni's  father  to  be  sentenced 
as  he  thought  proper ;  only  conjuring  hiro  not  to 
forget  that  the  youth,  though  culpable,  was  bis 
near  relative .  The  barbarity  of  what  succeeded  is 
rendered  far  more  flagrant  if  (as  some  write  (^)) 


(f }  His  left  hand ,  except  the  thumb,  Fior.  ut  tapni . 

(9)  Sismoadi ,  Hist,  des  Repub.  Ital.  Vol.  !▼.  p.  98. 

(3)  Prioriftta  Fioreotino .  p.  40. . .  .Jerileggiermenie, ..  Indeed  neither 
Villani,  nor  Dino  Compagni,  nor  Macchiavelli  mentions  tbecnttiogafT 
of  more  than  one  band ;  and  surely  one  suffices.  Benvennd  of  Imola'f 
recital  of  the  matter  is  still  more  different:  be  speeks  of  a  band  ampa* 
tated  f<?r  no  other  ofTtnce  than  a  slap  giTen  hj  one  duld  to  another. 
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Vaiini  had  only  been  slightly  wounded,  and  that 
not  premeditatedly ,  but  in  a  fray:  for  his  brutal 
father,  opening  the  door  to  Amadore,  led  him 
forthwith  into  the  sUible,  and  cut  off  his  right 
band  upon  the  manger  and  gave  him  a  deep  gash 
across  the  face,  without  uttering  any  other  speech 

than  this *  now  you  are  at  liberty  to  return 

home  and  say  to  him  who  sent  you,  that  wounds 
are  healed  by  steel,  not  by  words.'  This  savage 
act,  which  in  a  well-regulated  community  would 
have  only  excited  universal  abhorrence,  and  been 
quietly  punished  by  the  insulted  law  of  the  land, 
gave ,  in  Pistoja ,  immediate  birth  to  two  furious 
factions,  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites ;  who  adopted 
these  adverse  colours  in  the  Cockades  which  they 
hastened  to  assume.  Nor  did  the  pestilence  rest 
in  Pistoja ;  but  spreading  like  wild-fire  through- 
out Tuscany,  it  arrived  in  a  few  weeks  at  Florence, 
which,  as  if  impatient  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
received  with  transport  the  pledge  of  civil  war 
and  separated  at  once,  nobles  and  ]>eople  (all 

promiscuously  without  exception *  male  and 

female,  poor  and  rich,  priest  and  friar  (>)')  into 
Blacks  aud  fVhiies :  the  former  banner  being  hois- 
ted by  the  ancient  and  potent  Donati ;  and  the 
latter  by  the  Cerchi ,  a  family  of  less  illustrious 


la  this  howef«r  h«  it  not  fo  likely  to  be  accurate ,  aa  the  chrouiclera 
of  Piatoja  itaelf.  Aa  to  the  tubstaoce  of  the  atrocity,  all  agree .  Mar. 
Aotiq.  Ital.  Vol.  i.  p.  ii36. 
(i)  lat.  Piatoleai ,  ap.  Rer.  Ital.  Scrip.  T.  xr.  p.  3Si. 
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extraction ,  but  richer  than  any  other  in  the  Com- 
monwealth .  ^  The  Donati  or  chiefs  of  the  Blacis^ 
( says  Boccaccio  (0  ) '  were  somewhat  on  the  decline 
in  point  of  fortune :  and  this  consideration  con- 
tributed perhaps  a  little  to  render  them  still,  more 
affable  towards  their  fellow  citizens  of  every  rank, 
than  their  natural  courtesy  prompted :  theCerchi, 
or  white  chieftains  were  on  the  contrary  all  of  them 
richf  and  not  only  very  haughty  and  proud,  hot 
even  rather  rude  and  contumelious  in  their  man* 
ners,  9iS  if  they  disdained  to  caress  their  townsmen 
or  in  any  way  seek  after  popularity/  These  factions 
entering  into  Florence  in  the  first  days  of  May, 
i3oo,  gave  rise  to  incessant  sanguinary   broils 
during  the  entire  mouth :  the  Pope  in  vain  endca* 
vouring  to  appease  them,  by  calling  the  eldest 
of  the  Cerchi  to  Rome;  for  this  fFhite  chieftain 
refused  to  make  peace  with  the  Donati  ^  under 
the  pretence  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  them; 
and  few  circumstances  prove  more  intelligibly  die 
barbarity  of  society  then,  than  its  being  a  ball 
that  was  pitched  upon  as  a  rendezvous  for  the 
two   factions   to  appear    at  armed  ;  whereupon 
they  advanced  from  mutual  coarse  jests  and  re* 
viling  to  an  actual  fray,  which  cost   one  of  the 


(i)  I  capi  Bianchi  erino  totti  ricchi  ed  asiati  aomioiy  c  per  qncito 
Bon  erano  solamente  soperbi  ed  altieri,  na  an<^  aelmlkJictli  lotonw 
a  costumi  citadine^chi ,  0  noo  erano  •ccustaDtt  all*  otaoM  d«^  ww- 
Di  uk  gli  cairexzavauo,  come  per  avTeutara  faecti  li  pute  iVa»«»  k 
quale  era  piu  povcra  .  Gomanto,  Vol.  i.  p.  35o. 
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Ccrchi  his  nose  (0.  Thus  when  Dante  commenced 
Prior  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  found  the 
streets  filled  with  riot  and  blood ;  (  exactly  as  Ciae- 
to  predicts^  who  is  now  speaking,  we  must  recol- 
lect, on  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  April  («) )  and  in- 
subordination had  reached  such  a  height,  and  so 
little  respect  was  paid  either  to  laws  or  magistrates, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  the  fFhites 
could  be  prevented  from  sacking  the  houses  of 
the  Blacks  even  at  broad  noonday.  This  atrocity 
was  attempted  on  return  from  a  burial ;  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  effected,  had  not  the 
chief  of  the  Blacks  ^  Corso  Donati,  relied  more  on' 
individual  courage  than  on  succour  from  Govern- 
ment: add  to  all  this,  a  Papal  legate,  who  was 
sent  to  pacify  the  City ,  left  it  the  seeds  of  still 
worse  disorder  by  leaving  it  his  interdict  ion .  Never- 
theless our  {>oet  contrived  to  keep  the  State  from 
falling  to  pieces  under  his  administration  ;  and 
those  two  months,  (for  the  Priorship  never  conti- 
nued longer )  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
passed  over  unsullied  by  at  least  the  most  repre* 
hensible  of  treasons ,  that  of  madly  applying  for 
foreign  force.  Scarce  an  hour  however  elapsed 
without  some  infringement  of  the  public  tran- 


(t)  Ely  •!  Iircfitcr  ^icaniv  qoo  aero  ad  QnmB  tripudian  Domioa* 
•fftt  lit*  laMr  iliqno*  deotrtque  parte ,  fait  ampolatos  oatiit  uoi 
^■Wttriao  dt  GrcnUa.  BcBvconti  Im.  ap.  Mur.  Antk}.  Ital.  Vol.  i. 
1040. 

(a)  HcU,  CoaiM«Dl,  Quits  ii.  p.  67. 
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quillity  (0;  and  eveu  the  remedy  of  a  dungeon  onlj 
occasioned  additional  crimeft:  for  many  leaden 
of  both  factions  being  thrown  into  prUon,  the 
Blaci  prisoners  bribed  the  Jailor  and  had  all  the 
fFhite  ones  poisoned  in  a  dish  of  pudding,  or  flum- 
mery (^).  But  in  the  February  of  i3oi  the  state 
of  things  became  much  worse;  and  to  such  esttre- 
mities  of  mutual  massacre  had  the  rival  parties  ad- 
vanced, ere  the  close  of  the  month ,  that  the  Black 
resolved  to  dispatch  an  Ambassador  to  the  Pope  in 
order  to  engage  him  to  pnicure  them  the  aid  of  a 
French  army,  on  the  stipulation  that  they  would  de- 
liver up  the  city  to  any  Prince,  or  King,  his  Holiness 
might  appoint.  The  Priors  then  in  office  alafmedat 
the  discovery  of  such  a  nefarious  conspiracy,  sent 
for  Dante  whom  (although  he  had  six  months  be- 
fore ceased  his  ministerial  functions  and  relapsed 

(i)  *  For  tweDty-eight  jean '  ( taj  the  Pittoiete  Chroniden,  uti 
Florence  wa«  certaialy  not  lest  anarchical  thao  PSftoja  )  *  Che  battki, 
marders,  and  buroiogs  oontinned  io  town  and  coantnr,  day  aal 
night;  more  than  once  men  were  alain  not  only  in  preaenee  of  the 
chief  magistrate  bat  in  the  Tcry  town-hall  at  noon  while  the  Jadgc^  the 
Goufjiloniere ,  and  the  Podeati  were  presiding  therewith  their  gaanbi 
nor  could  these  attempt  to  prevent  sneh  Tiolence ;  so  great  tibe  foroa 
of  the  offenders  .  At  last  the  Po4esti  finding  his  orders  diaregardsd 
and  not  eveu  his  pierson  secnrt  from  insnk,  laid  down  his  wend  of  ol^ 
fice  and  judging  such  people  totally  unworthy  of  either  bwt  or  Magi- 
strates went  away,  and  left  them  free  to  bptdier  one  another  withoBt 
any  legal  incumbrance' . . .  in  presenaa  del  Giodice,  del  FodeatAyedi 
aua  famiglia  Tuccisey  non  potendo  cosa  alcana  dalla  famiglia  del  Pa- 
desti  essergli  contrastata ,  per  la  gente  che  area  aeco ....  aicch^  il  Po- 
desti  puose  la  bacchetta  della  Pbdesterta  in  terra,  e  rifiat6  la  Signoniv 
e  si  parti.  M.  A.  SaUi ,  delle  Hist,  di  Pistoia,  VoL  i.  p.  e64.— Isl.  Firt. 
ap.  Rer.  Ital.  Scrip.  Vol.  xi.  p.  36S-^37l. 

(a)  .  .  .  in  mn  migliaccio ....  Priorista  Fiorantino*  p.  4t« 
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ioto  a  private  station  )  they  still  reganled  as  the 
properest  person  they  could  consult:  and  his  ad- 
Tice  to  sound  the  tocsin ,  arm  the  lower  classes  of 
tbe  people^  and  instantly  exile  the  chiefs  of  botli 
those  unprincipled  parties,  was  as  promptly  exe- 
cuted, as  wisely  suggested  (0.  The  Blacks  were  ban- 
ished into  the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia,  where 
they  continued  the  plots  they  had  begun  to  liatch} 
for  which  purpose  their  Chief,  Corso  Donati,  re* 
paired  secretly  to  Rome :  the  frhites  were  driven  to 
Sarzana,  where  they  suffered  shockingly  from  the 
maFaria;  so  that,  upon  some  of  them  dying,  the 
rest  were  permitted  to  return  to  Florence  about 
live  weeks  after  they  had  quitted  it.  This  return 
was  attributed  by  many  to  the  corrupt  influence 
of  money;  but  the  fact  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for 
without  corruption;  for  the  Government  had  far 
less  cause  to  reprehend  the  fThiteSj  who  were  not 
guilty  of  treasonable  tampering  with  foreigners, 


(t)  Lt  polte  Dantt  teit  on  dm  Pneort  qoi  pronoDr^reot  cette  teo- 
Sifflioodiy  UUt.  dct  Repnb.  Ital.  Vol.  iv.  p  i  lo.  Her*  is  an  io- 
•ccofftcy .  Dtnte  was  no  longer  one  of  tbe  Priori  —  his  Priorthip  was 
horn  Jone  i5  to  Aogntt  i5  of  iloo.  Prioritta  Fiorentino,  p.  4i*  Bot 
hit  kmm§  contaJtod  bj  tbt  Priors » their  following  bis  advice,  ami  bis 
Wtag  ilitpatcbed  iamediately  afiar  as  Ambaaaador  to  Rome  in  order 
lo  amdrnwota  to  connteract  tbe  treasonable  intrigues  of  Donati  and 
tte  Bim€ktf  are  ao  niaBy  proofs  of  his  high  political  consequence .  It 
was  ea  ibis  occnaioo  bo  was  oter-beard  saying  to  himself  «-*  if  I  go, 
wImi  it  tbara  to  wain?  and » if  i  remain »  who  is  there  to  go ?  *  U*  waa 
•Awwaida  aocoaed  of  this  as  of  inordinate  tanity.  His  presence  was  in* 
docil  cqnaUy  nectaaary  both  at  Florence  andRomt:  yet  even  could  be 
hm^9  bf«i  ia  both  places  at  cwca « the  timca  ware  ao  tarbulablii  would 
hava  availad  Uttla . 
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and  it  had  already  doubly  chastised  them  by  ood- 
demning  them  to  a  sickly  residence  (*)•  Dante  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  Prior ;  nor  does  it  aj^pear  that 
he  had  been  again  consulted  by  the  Priors ;  other- 
wise it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  would 
have  reiterated  his  former  advice,  to  keep  the 
leaders  of  both  factions  out  of  Florence;  and  would 
have  contented  himself  with  simply  traosfSerriog 
the  fFhites  to  some  less  unhealthy  place  of  exile. 
Amongst  these  was  his  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti; 
who  expired  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  in 
consequence  of  the  Sarzana  fever  (*).  Guido's  being 
a  ff^hite  is  no  proof  however  of  Dante's  being  par- 
tial to  the  fFhites;  since  it  had  not  prevented  his 
recommending  the  sentencing  of  both  them  and 
liim  to  that  banishment  which  was  cause  of  his 
death.  As  speciously  might  he  have  been  suspect- 
ed of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Blacks;  because  his 
wife  was  a  Donati,  and  the  worldly  interests  both 
of  himself  and  his  numerous  offspring  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  triumph  of  the  Blacks. 
An  unprejudiced  person  will  consider  his  conduct 
«s  an  instance  of  that  all  devoted  patriotism  rarely 
to  be  found  out  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  their  best 
times;  and  will  observe,  that,  in  counselling  the 


(i)  Et«d  Dino  Oompagoi  tboogh  allied  with  the  BlmdM  ( 
lie  was  bimaelf  one  of  the  govemiiMiiC ,  no  one  bttter  faiev  the  trat 
•Ute  of  things)  acknowledges  frequently  the  leaaer  colpriiiliqr  •(  the 
Vrkitei.Ut.  Fior.  Lib.  i. 

(9)  Tom6  malato  Gnido  Cavalcanti  di  che  boHo  ,  •  di  M  lb  gru 
dannaggio.  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  vui.  cap.  4i« 
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banishing  of  th^  leading  partisans  on  both  sides  | 
he  sacrificed  to  his  country,  on  the  one  hand  his 
bosom-friend  I  and  on  the  other  the  fortunes  of 
himself  and  family.  Unfortunately  the  tVhites 
though  less  traitorous,  were  not  less  sanguinary 
and  impetuous  than  their  rivals;  having  got  en> 
trance  into  Florence  anew,  they  soon  found  means 
to  render  themselves  doroiQant,and,  expelling  the 
Mach  altogether,  sent  them  to  join  their  exiled 
leaders.  This  is  the  first  banishment  to  which 
Ciacco  alludes  when  saying  '  One  wild  faction 
shall  expel  her  rival ;'  and  it  took  place  in  June, 
i3oi.  The  epithet  mid  (selvaggia  )  was  usually 
given  to  the  fFhiteSj  to  express  the  rustic  origin  of 
tbeir  chiefs,  the  Cerchi,  conformably  to  what 
I  have  already  stated :  and  that  this  expulsion  was 
attended  with  much  *  rapine,*  (con  molta  ofien- 
aione)  is  also  an  historical  fact.  The  Black  chief- 
tain, Corso  Donati,  having  escaped  from  Perugia 
to  Rome,  engaged  Boniface  vui.  (  the  Pope  alluded 

to  in  the  verses*  whose  faithless  sail,  etc* v.  lxviii 

tal  che  teste  piaggia)  to  persuade  the  brother  of 
Phillip  the  fsiir  of  France,  Charles  Valois,  or  lack- 
land 1  to  go  against  Florence, and  make  the  Blacks 
masters  of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  pacifying 
it.  His  Holiness,  missing;  no  occasion  of  exercising 
a  temporal  interferenct,  willingly  consented;  and 
the  French  Prince,  then  about  to  winter  at  Rome 
previous  to  his  Neapolitan  expedition  (0,  had  no 

(1)  Yd  iIm  cbroDidtn  oTPiIomi  ( lUr.  ltd.  Scrip.  V«L  kl  f.  St^-t- 
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objection  to  a  proposal  that  tended  to  replenish 
his  military  chest :  and  even  the  Florentine  Govern- 
ment, deeming  it  better  to  receive  him  amicably 
as  PaciBcator ,  ( for  such  was  the  new  invented 
title  given  him  by  the  wily  Pontiff  (0)  than  to  push 
him  into  an  alliance  with  the  exiled  faction,  invi* 
ted  him  within  their  walls.  He  therefore  entered 
the  City  in  procession,  on  the  first  of  November 
i3oi ;  or  nearly  six  months  after  the  Whites  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  (*) .  Charles  had  come 
unarmed  as  a  peace-maker;  but  his  concealed  pre- 
tensions became  visible  enough  in4i  short  time; 
for  only  4  days  later ,  ( November  5  )  a  solemn 
Council  of  the  Magistrates  being  held  in  one  of 
.the  Churches,  and  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
it  to  reform  and  pacify  the  citjr,  the  ^assembly  no 
sooner  broke  up  than  it  beheld  the  whole  Frendi 
force  drawn  up  armed  in  the  great  square  and 


M.  A  SiWi  Delle  Hist,  di  Pistoia ,  Vol.  i-  p.  171 )  date  CiMrIca'  vkk 
before,  not  af^er  his  expedition  :  which  shows  that  they  are  <»f  small 
authority  with  regard  to  any  occurrences  without  the  walls  of  their 
own  city .  We  may  rely  on  them  when  they  speak  of  the  rich  prescnU 
made  to  the  needy  Frenchman  and  his  Lady —  assai  moneta ,  drappif 
e  porpora  di  seta  a  Ini  e  alia  sua  Donnm . 

(1)  Un  titre  noareau,  Pacificatecr  de  la  Toacane.  Siamondi,  Hist  daa 
R^puh.  Ital.  Vol.  IT.  p.  X  x5. 

(«)  This  ascendancy  was  precariras  enough,  and  many  Blacks  were 
concealed  in  the  town  and  some  twm  in  the  administration .  Nothing 
more  brilliant  than  the  reception ol Charles;  to  whom  however,  ere 
entering  the  gates ,  an  oath  was  tencered  that  he  would  obey  the  hws 
of  the  Republic.  He  took  it  without  leaitation;  although  hia  determi- 
nation  was  to  break  it  as  soon  as  poeible  in  every  particalar.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Cesar's  remark,  as  repeeed  by  Lord  Clarendon:  Galli  ci« 
dentca  fidem  fregernnt.  Life,  Vol.  4>  i.  lo. 
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apparentlj  preparing  for  a  sack  (0.  Nor  was  this 
force  inconsiderable;  for  besides  his  own  800  horse, 
there  came  100  from  Perugia,  a  pretended  guard 
of  honor,  some  Luccbese  and  Sienese  with  divers 
gentlemen  from  Romagna ,  who  already  were  be- 
ginning the  profession  of  condottieri ,  and  each 
of  whom  brought  with  him  8  or  10  horse  under 
pretext  of  paying  court ;  to  not  one  of  whom  th« 
GoTemment  dared  to  deny  entrance :  so  that  the 
whole  amounted  to  an  army  of  at  least  1100  oho- 
sen  warriors  (>).  The  people  however,  indignant  at 
ihe  sight,  rushed  spontaneously  to  arms  and  quick- 
ly forced  the  strangers  to  lay  down  theirs .  This 
enthusiasm  was  for  once  not  factious,  but  the 
independent  legitimate  disdain  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
That  it  was  quite  clear  from  undue  partiality  to 
the  fVhites^  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  of  their 
exiled  rivals ,  who  came  gallopping  into  the  town 
during  the  confusion  ,  encountering  no  obstacle . 
Yet  so  sure  of  the  contrary  was  the  Gonfalonier, 
the  elder  Cerchi,  that,  being  informed  of  their 
approach ,  he  refused  to  have  the  gates  closed  or 
to  permit  the  Captain  of  the  city  to  attack  them 
in  any  way :  *  for  us  to  go  against  them  is  super- 
fluous*  (he  cried); Met  them  come  in  freely,  and 


(1)  A  dl  5 . . .  fo  dati  aatoriti  tl  Prioctpe  Ctrlo  di  riforroare  la  terra 
«oo  pact:  DM  ippena  caci  dalla  Chiaaa,  cbe  ti  fide  totta  la  gente  Fran- 
ceae  anaata ,  e  in  forina  di  foler  correr  la  citU.  Pnortsta  Fior.  p.  44* 

(«)  Dino  Covpagni ,  Lib.  a.  p.  34  —  Siamondi,  Hist,  dca  R^ub.  Ital. 
VoL  If.  p.  laa. 
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the  populace  themselves  will  fall  upon  them/ 
But  the  populace  is  as  light  as  a  leaf,  remarks  the 
Priorist;  those  who  enjoy  power  of  tea  abuse  it, 
and  ofteuer  still  are  accused  of  doing  so ;  or  rather 
as ,  I  have  said,  the  courtly ,  popular  maaners  of 
the  Blanks  had  really  made  them  favourites  with  tfas 
lower  classes ;  so  no  sooner  did  Messer  Como  Dona* 
ty  ride  in  at  the  head  of  his  friends ,  than  inslead 
of  being  opposed,  he  was  received  with  vehement 
plaudits  and  cries  of  ^  long  life  to  the  Baron  (0.' 
The  first  step  of  Messer  Corso  was ,  in  the  usual 
style  of  those  times ,  to  break  open  the  jail,  libe- 
rate its  inmates  without  distinction,  overturn  the 
existing  Government,  and  let  slip  his  troops,  who 
joined  by  the  unchained  felons ,  set  about  slaying 
and  plundering  at  discretion  •  This  sacking  of  thf 
City  lasted  five  days;  and  then  a  similar  dole  wM 
dealt  out  to  the  country  round,  with  ^  huge  ruin, 
rapine,  and  combustion  (») :  *  while  Charles  remain- 
ed inactive,  pretending  to  know  nothing  that  was 
doing ;  and  seemed  to  take  the  fires  for  feux-de- 
joie,  or,  at  most ,  for  an  accident  befallen  some 


(i)  Tb«  oath  which  Ch«rlM  had  takto  ert  eattring  Floreaoe,  bt 
repeated  still  more  toleniDly  hefore  the  Coancil  ia  the  Cfaarch  of  & 
Maria  Noyella  eveo  while  hit  troops  were  getting  nnder  array  to  brcil 
it.  A  tianilar  oath  had  been  received  from  him ,  oq  coofidiag  to  hi* 
the  ke^ra  of  one  of  the  town  gates,  that  he  would  not  open  it  to  any  oat 
in  disobedience  to  the  laws ;  nevertheless  daring  that  very  night  bekt 
in  a  strong  party  of  the  exiled  Blacks ,  and  coaaived  at  the  arrival  ^ 
Corso  Donati  and  the  rest  of  them  the  morning  after  • 

(»)  Com  magna  roina « magnitqoe  incendiis  ec  popnUlkmibns.  Bit- 
^Fcnuti  ImoL  ap.  Mor.  Antiq.  Ital.  Vol.  i.  p.  1041. 
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peaaant^s  hut.  The  ff^hites  however  were  not  actual- 
ly banished  on  this  occasion ;  so  that  it  is  not  to 
it  that  (^iacco  alludes  as  the  period  when  *  their 
rivals  shall  again  prevail*  (che  Taltra  surmonti, 
▼.  Lxviu):  but  they  maintained  themselves  in  their 
towers  and  houses  for  almost  two  years  in  daily 
murderous  encounters  with  their  antagonists.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  i3oi  ,  after  Charles 
had  been  in  Florence  above  six  weeks,  a  particu- 
larly bloody  contest  took  place  on  one  of  the 
bridges:  so  little  advance  had  he*made  in  his  em- 
prize  ot reforming  and p<icifying  the  city.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  ofJanuary  following  Dante  (who  had 
been  for  some  time  at  Rome  negociating  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Florence,  and  still 
continued  in  his  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See  )  was  sentenced  to  exile;  not  indeed  for  being 
a  fyhile ^  as  Machiavelli  imagined,  but  on  an 
accusation  of  peculation  and  other  vague  misde- 
meanorsCO.  This  accusiition  was  only  a  pretext: 
the  real  cause  was  his  opposition  to  the  injustice 
and  corruption  of  the  French  Prince;  who,  far  from 


(i)  Mil  (  Mem.  p.  S9)  qaottng  tb^*  fteDfi*uc«  wriieii:  *  MeMer  Pal- 
Mifidtgii  AltoYki  aod  llaotc  Alighieii  b«iiig  accuMd  by  public  re|>ort 
were  proceeded  againtt  for  being  opponentt  ofCharlei  <^peicbi  ecu* 
Carlo— 'tod  for  ha%ing  cooimitted  pecalalion'— quod  fece- 
boiltriai  tf  acceperuat  quud  uoa  litebat.  Tliii  laiier  wa«  tbe 
iaiUe«  tbe  former  tbe  real  cbarge.  if  Ibey  delayed  to  |My 
tW  ^imt  to  wbicb  tbey  were  teuieuce^l  —  bona  de%a«leatur  et  mittauior 
IB  CMBmaae:  andeveo  payiug  it— •nibiloaious  stent  iu  esilio  estra 
Taacui  duubns  auuia.  Bib.  Magliabecbiana ,  Cod.  44- 
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acting  as  a  pacificator,  employed  himself  in  aaiu^ 
ing  treasure  by  the  most  iniquitous  sale  of  places 
and  immunities  (0.  On  the  tenth  of  March,  issued 
the  second  and  most  barbarous  seoteoce  reuderiiig 
Dante  s  exile  perpetual,  and  condemning  him  and 
1 4  others  to  be  burnt  alive  if  caught  within  Tuft- 
cany  (a).  During  the  next  month,  it  is  true,  some 
of  the  Cerchi,  and 'other  ffTiiies  also,  were  put  to 
ban  by  Charles,  under  colour  of  having  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  him;  but  the  existence  of  thit 


(i)  Charles  was  a  ratt  speodthrift  and  therefore  bj  oeoeaaity,  ttwcil 
as  taste,  a  prodigioos  robber.  QisTsrioos  modes  of  eztoftioii  wobUIU 
a  volame.  One  lackless  gentleman  had  been  so  citiI  as  to  infite  Uli 
on  a  hunting  party  to  his  country-house;  on  which  hit  royal  Gaflt 
bad  him  seized  by  some  of  his  satellites ,  and  threatened  to  flMdlia 
prisoner  into  Puglia  » if  he  did  not  ransom  himself  with  4000  floriai; 
and  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  friends  the  matter  was  adjnsledbf  t 
payment  of  800.  One  seems  to  be  reading  the  feats  of  the  oMMlatB  It* 
man  banditi .  Similar  Tiolence  was  perpetrated  eveiy  monMntfMt 
only  against  rich  men,  but  against  minors  of  both  sexes » bat  partica* 
larly  the  weaker.  In  all  this  Cante  di  Agobbio,  the  new  Podastl,«ii 
an  inimitable  auxiliary;  for  he  twisted  the  laws  to  the  same  parpoMif 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  against  more  than  600  persons,  sD  of 
whom  were  also  condemned  to  pay  from  eight  to  ten  thoasand  ioriai 
each  ,  or  to  haTc  their  entire  property  ooofisoated.  Even  the  Pirion 
themselves  were  not  secure;  and  knowing  their  assaaaiiiatioB  wsiis- 
tended,  only  escaped  by  the  utmost  personal  cireomspeetion  andtbt 
surrendering  of  large  sums  of  money.  So,  of  money  Charles  mmunA  s 
profusion;  well  justifying  the  Pope*s  assurance  tbst  in  sending  kin  » 
Florence  he  had  put  his  hand  into  *  the  fonnuin  of  gold. '  Dine  Gmi- 
pagni ,  Lib.  a.  p.  Zj'^i'j, 

(a)  Tiraboschi  (  T.  a.  p.  494  )  gives  this  sentence  verbatim  firoa  i 
copy  taken  from  the  Archives  of  Florence .  It  is  regnlarlj 
ted  by  the  Magistrates, and  dated  i3o9^ March  10.  It  b  in  imis 
Latin  .  11  semble  (  writes  Sumondi  )  qu*on  ait  choisi  k  dcisisiu  It  hs- 
gage  le  plus  barbare  pour  condamner  le  poete  qui  fondait  la  litl^ 
ture  Italienne .  Hist,  des  R^pnb.  lul.  Vol.  it.  p.  184. 
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plot  was  as  unproved  as  the  peculation  of  Dan- 
te; and  their  real  misdemeanor  was  that  of  pos* 
acssing  great  riches  both  in  gardens  and  palaces^all 
of  which  were  plundered  by  the  French  (>);  who 
at  last  evacuated  Florence  in  May  i3oti,  that  is,  6 
months  after  they  had  entered  it ;  and  followed 
their  Prince  against  Naples,  where  he  was  destined 
to  reap  as  little  glory  as  had  been  merited  by  his 
treachery  and  rapacity  among  the  Tuscans  (^}. 
Both  he  and  two  Cardinals,  who  were  deputed  at 
diCTerent  periods,  instead  of  establishing  tranquil- 
lity in  Florence,  as  they  professed  to  endeavour 
lo  do,  left  it  in  far  worse  confusion  than  they  had 
found  it.  Every  vial  of  wrath  seemed  to  be  poured 
out  on  that  devoted  spot,  murder,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, excommunications  (besides  the  fall  of  a 
bridge  during  a  public  festival,  by  which  many 
thousands  of  both  sexes  were  drowned  in  the  Ar- 
no)  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  terrible  fire  which 
WIS  purposely  lit  by  a  most  wicked  priest,  at  the 


(i)  It  was  one  of  the  Podeft4*s  most  ointl  icbeme^  —  rooiti  furouo 
iflttii  e  confeoia  loro  coofeaaare,  aveano  fatta  congiura ,  che  non 
t  mimmmofmum  (  Dioo  Compagai  Lib.  a.  p.  44* )  totto  il  detto  ingantu^ 
tntiato,  ai  partirono  della  citti . . .  e  furooo  condaauati  per  Mea* 
Carlo  oone  rab«lli ,  e  ditfaui  i  loro  Paiasu ,  ec.  Gio.  Villani,  Lib. 
vui.  Cap.  4t.  The  charge  was  founded  apoo  letters;  which  Machia* 
vrili  avowa  were  probably  fabricatiooa.  Ittorie  Fior.  Lib.  a.  p.  91 . 

(9)  Id.  Id.  —  II  partit  poor  la  Sicile  emportanl  aTec  lul  Irt  maledio^ 
lioaa  dm  Toacana.  In  Sicily  be  was  soon  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  and 
Ikcnec  reCnnied  ignominously  into  Prance,  as  well  meriting  the  repu- 
telioa  of  imckUuui  m  when  he  left  it  —  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  pro- 
wife  of  osakiog  him,  among  other  magnificent  thinp.  Emperor  of 
CoofliatiBople.  Siaaoiidi,  Hiai.  dta  R^ab.  Ital.  VoL  if.  p.  1  ay. 
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instigation  of  Donati  and  the  BiacJts ,  and  which 
burned  down  more  than  1900  fine  houuies,  pala* 
ceSy  and  churches;  that  is,  above  half  the  towOi 
before  it  could  be  extinguished  (0.  Still  the  fFhita 
(as  a  body  )  were  not  as  yet  sent  into  Iianishment, 
although  a  few  of  their  chiefs  had  !)cen ;  so  that, 
it  were  incorrect  on  this  account   to  apply  the 
second  banishment  referred  to  by  Ciacco  to  any 
of  the  above  events.  He  identifies  this  banishment 
by  saying  it  occurred  three  solar  years  ( infra  tre 
sole  )  after  the  prior  one  — «  that  is  after  the 
ascendancy  obtained  by  the  JVhites  on  return  from 
Sarzana.  So,  as  this  ascendancy  dates  June,  i3or, 
we  must  look  for  the  other  event  about  i3o4*' 
and,  in  fact,  I  find  that  it  was  in  July  of  that 
year  that  the  ffHiites  were  entirely  overthrown. 
To  this  it  is,  that  v.  Lxviii  alludes;  and  if  other 
commentators  pretend  otherwise,  it  is  only ,  that 
tbey  are  not  minute   chronologists .  The  tyhJM 
chiefs,  by  degrees  as  they  became  exiled,  congre* 
gated  in  Pistoja,  and  conducted  their  affairs  bj 
means  of  a  council  of  twelve,  one  of  whom  was 
our  poet,  who  had  joined  them  on  his  leaving  bis 
Roman  Embassy  after  the  sentences  promulgated 
against  him.  No  favourable  opportunity  for  action 
presented  itself  before  i3o4;  during  the  summer 
of  which,  the  new  elected  Pope  (Benedict  xi)  was 

(t)  Un  maUagio  Prete  scelleratameote  oiiae  lo  foooo....  e  ci6  t^ 
cadde  il  lo  di  Giogno  t3o4.  PriorUla  Pior.  p.  5i.  This  aathorily  eil* 
culatet  iSoo  kooaci,  etc;  bat  Dioo  Cdinpagiii  1900.  Lib.'},  p.  61 
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prevailed  upon  to  cite  the  modern  Catiline  (Corso 
Donati  (0)  and  eleven  others  of  the  Blacks  before 
him:  and  on  their  obeying  the  summons,  those 
ff^futes  who  were  in  banishment  were  advised  to 
seize  the  occasion  ,  which  had  been  made  by  his 
Holiness  expressly  to  favour  them,  and  penetrate 
into  Florence,  while  their  enemies  were  deprived 
of  so  many  of  their  leaders  (>).  And  so  indeed  they 
did:  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  advanced 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  ( ^  as  far  as  the  square 
of  S.  John  *')  in  beautiful  array,  with  their  snow- 
white  banners  and  garlands  of  Olive  in  their  bon- 
nets, offerring  not  the  smallest  violence  to  anyone; 
for  although  they  had  their  swords  drawn ,  their 
points  were  held  down,  and  their  cry  was  ever 
peace,  peace,  peace!  Although  the  leaders  were 
WhUes^  their  troops  to  the  amount  of  i  aoo  men-at- 
arms  on  horseback  were  chiefly  from  Bologna,  Arez- 
zo  and  Romagna ;  and  they  were  dressed  in  white 
cloaks*  a  symbol  both  of  their  party  and  their  paci- 
&c  intentions.  But  the  enterprize  failed ;  in  a  great 


(1)  Ud  Cavalier*  del I«  fomigliaoza  di  Catilina  Romino,  ma  piu 
cmddi  di  loi ,  gentile  di  aangne,  beUo  del  corpo ,  piacevole  parlalort, 
adoroo  di  belli  cottaai ,  fotlile  d*  iogegno,  ooll*  anioio  nenpre  inteti- 
to  a  smI  fare,  col  quale  nolti  masDadieri  ti  raaDavaoo«  etc.  Dine  Com- 
ptgai.  Lib  a.  p.  43- 

(a)  Yat  VillaDi  deniea  the  Pope  was  a  party  in  the  bntineat .  The 
If^iUiei being  in  sncfa  small  nnmbert  (and  indeed  almost  all  their  troopt 
being  ttrangert)  proves  that  it  had  been  only  a  few  heads  of  family  that 
were  expelled  earlier  than  i3o4.  Vilbni  adds  a  few  hundreds  to  the 
force  as  calcnlaiad  by  Diao  Cooipagni,  but  agreaa  in  ra|»mtntiAg  them 
naa  Mixed  horde  of  oMretoariaa . 
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degree  by  their  own  imprudence  in  having  the  fool« 
hardiness  to  prefer  to  the  friendly  hours  of  shade 
the  glaring  meridian  of  a  day  so  hot  that  the  veiy 
air  appeared  to  be  on  fire,  and  in  taking  no  pre- 
cautions  to  have  water  for  themselves  and  horses; 
but  also  partly  by  the  want  of  courage  of  their  ill- 
assorted  levies,  and  the  defection  of  their  partisans 
within  the  city.  These,  far  from  aiding  them,  re- 
tired into  their  houses;  and  some  even  took  up 
arms  against  them  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings  io 
their  vicinity  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  Blacks;  so  that  the  unfortunate  ffTute  captains, 
betrayed  by  their  own  allies,  assailed  by  their  foa, 
and  parched  almost  to  death  by  the  torrid  sun , 
were  beaten  back  with  grievous  loss  in  the  batde 
and  incalculable  cruelties  after  it.  Those  that  oooM 
be  taken  prisoners  were  either  butchered  on  the 
spot,  or  reserved  for  the  more  ignominious  £ite  of 
the  rack  and  the  gibbet:  and  the  event  was:  clo&elj 
followed  by  the  expulsion ,  not  merely  of  all  the 
Cerchi  and  other  white  potentates,  but  radically  of 
their  entire  party  (0.  They  were  henceforth  doomed 
to  roam  about  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  utmost  penu* 
ry  and  '  slavery : '  and  that  they  should  continue 
in  that  miserable  situation  ^long*  (lungo  tempo) 
was  all  that  Dante  could  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ciacco ,  or  of  any  one  else  at  any  time ,  for  they 


(i)  Diao  Compagai  Lib.  3.  p.  65-  Gio.  ViUani ,  Lib.  vui.  cip.  1^" 
MachuiTelli,  bt.  Pior.  Lib.  a.  p.  94. 
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were  still  in  exile  when  he  died .  They  dispersed 
themselves  up  and  down  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps, 
and,  naturally  allying  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  been  exiled  years  before  as  Ghi- 
bellines,  they  all  became  known  promiscuously 
under  this  latter  old  term  of  reproach ;  and  the 
appellation  ff^hites  fell  into  disuse,  and  of  course 
that  opposed  to  it,  Blacks^  also.  Dante  consequent- 
ly, who  had  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  belonging 
to  the  former  faction,  was  fated  quite  as  unjustly 
to  partake  of  its  fresh  obloquy  and  to  be  branded 
with  a  chaise  of  Ghibellinism  :  but  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  already  exiled  and  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  long  before  either  he  or  the  fHiites  had 
incurred  that  charge ;  and,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall 
have  continual  occasions  of  proving  (what  I  affirm- 
ed from  the  beginning  (0), that  he  was  nevereitber 
Cuelph  or  Ghibelline,  as  clearly  as,  I  hope,  I  have 
here  done,  that  he  was  neither  BlacA  nor  JVhite. 
Perhaps  few  better  illustrations  of  the  miserable 
fluctuation  of  things  in  Florence  can  be  given, 
than  the  declaration  of  Boccaccio ,  (  who  wrote  so 
shortly  after  the  events  we  have  been  reciting) 
that  those  same  Donati  and  Cerchi,  so  much  spo« 
ken  of  as  absolute  masters  of  the  Republic,  were 
dropt  into  poverty  and  so  gone  out  of  notice  tlut 
scarcely  any  remembrance  of  them  existed  (>) .  In 

fl)  Hdlt  CcMB««lll,  CtDio  1.  p.  4- 

(9)  Pnroo  de'  ocMtri  dl  in  Unto  §lato  che  gnidarono  le  com  picoob 
«  graadi ,  aecoado  il  piaccrc  loro »  otc  oggl  apptna  k  ricordo  di  loto. 
>,  VoL  t.p.  17* 
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fact)  the  one  family  decayed  away  ia  banishmeoti 
and  the  other  was  destined  to  be  a  speedy  ▼ictim 
to  the  same  populace  that  had  so  delighted,  bat  t 
little  before ,  in  loading  it  with  honors  and  prifi« 
leges  eren  beyond  what  was  consistent  with  the 
Constitution:  and  thus  was  begun  that  declension 
of  the  Aristocracy,. which  Machiavelli  considered 
as  having  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  liberty  of  his  native  landCO.  Dante  then,  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  entire  truth ,  would  hate 
made  a  still  more  lamentable  addition  to  Ciacco's 
prophecy 9  and  foretold  the  final  subversion  of 
political  freedom  with  its  manifold  advantages. 


LXIX. 


^Within.three  years  the  BiacA  faction  shall  ri^e, 
by  the  aid '  ( this  is  the  text  verbatim  )  ^  o(  on£ 
who  quickly  tacks  (*).  Long  shall  he  lift  his  sublime 
front  and  keep  crushed  by  heavy  burdens  the 
fThites^  while  they  both  lament  and  blush  for  their 
sufferings.'  The  usual  way  of  understanding  this 

(i)  D)  qai  nasceTtle  ?aria»ooi  delle  insegoe  e  le muUsioni  dei  titoli 
delle  famiglie  clie  i  nobili  per  parere  del  popolo  facevaoo :  ttnto  cte 
quelja  virt^  d*artni  e  geoeroaitii  d'anioio  eh' en  aellt  nobilti  ••  ip^ 
gneva  . . .  e  Firenze  serapre  piik  amile  e  piik  abbieCU  ae  diTemie.  lit* 
Fior.  Lib.  3.  p.  x4i. 

(a)  PiiMggia  is  explained  vtriously.  Tbe  general  wftj  ia  to  eootf^ 
it  a  nautical  tenp  answering  to  coasting « or  tacking  •  Tbere  if  also  A* 
various  reading  of  alto  or  alte .  Boccaccio  gives  the  Utter;  and  tbca 
the  nominative  to  Mift '  may  be  either  *  he  *  (  tal  )  or  ( I'altra)  /  BbcL 
faction  ':  the  Academicians  read  alto;  and  then  it  most  be  *  be 'i** 
I  have  rendered  it  —  unless  (  what  seems  a  needless  refineoMBt )  alio  W 
used  adverbially . 
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passage  is  to  make  the  one  mean  Charles  Valois: 
but  I  apply  it  not  at  all  to  him ,  but  directly  to 
Pope  Boniface  viii ,  on  the  concurrent  authorities 
of  Roecaccio  and  the  Riccardi  manuscript  (0,  as 
Hell  as  on  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  obvi- 
ous considerations.  This  interpreration  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  individual  .character  of  Boniface  ; 
with  all  the  political  events  related  in  the  last 
comment;  and  with  Dantes  recorded  opinions. 
Of  no  Pope  more  than  the  one  in  question  could 
it  be  more  correcly  said,  that  ^^  he  always  joined 
with  the  prevailing  powers,  when  they  did  not 
thwart  his  pretensions  (>).  "  And  what  nature  his 
pretensions  often  were,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
claim  that  he  made  to  the  crown  of  Scotland:  for, 
the  king  of  that  country  having  sought  for  the  Pon- 
X\{r%  interference  between  him  and  our  Edward 
I^  a  papal  rescript  was  composed  condemning 
both  the  royal  litigants,  and  substituting  ^^  the 
Court  of  Rome's  claim  to  he  itself  liege  lord  of 
Scotlaad;  a  claim  which  had  not  once  l>een  heard 
of,  but  which,  with  a  singul;ir  confidence,  was  now 
asserted  to  be  full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity  (3).  '*  The  fraudulent  conduct 

(t)  CoiBeoto,  Vol.  I.  p.  1.M  :*-Cio^  Papa  BtMiifotio  cht  imprima 
piafgiaTa  e  boo  mofttrava  di  tniere  parte.  Bib.  Rice.  M  S.  Cod. 
lOiS.  — >  Mr.  Carj  in  explaioiiig  it  •*  Charlet  of  Valois  "  \%  not  to 
he  blai*«d ;  for  manj  of  the  commenlatort  do  the  tame ,  •? f  d  tba  last, 
M.  Biafioli.  Gomeato,  Vol.  t.  p.  laS. 

(s)  HaiBe«  Hist.  Vol.  3.  p.  v  »4. 

(S)  Id.        Id.  p.  too. 


/tt 
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of  the  Tiegates,  who,  sent  under  pretence  of  paci- 
fying Florence,  always  left  it  in  a  more  disturbed 
state  than  they  had  found  it,  must  be  observable 
enough  throughout  the  preceding  comment.  Dao- 
te  too  must  have  been  peculiarly  aware  of  this 
treachery;  as  is  clear,  not  only  from  his  writingi 
but  from  tbe  fact,  that  he  was  in  Rome  busy  in 
endeavouring  to  withstand  it,  at  the  very  raoineDt 
that  the  two  sentences  against  him  were  promol- 
gated  in  Florence.  To  understand  Boniface  here 
then  is  quite  in  character:  but  not  so  Charles. 
For  it  were  ridiculous  to  make  Ciacco  predict  that 
Charles  should  persecute  the  Whites  long;sinct 
he  did  not  stay  above  6  months  altogether  ia 
Tuscany  (>).  It  were  also  as  inapposite  to  talk  of 
Charles  Mifling  his  sublime  front; '  since  he  was 
so  far  from  meriting  any  such  pompous  phraseo- 
logy, that  be  became  vulgarly  designated  dA  Lack- 
land from  his  impotency  and  poverty :  which 
remark  is  rendered  more  cogent,  if  we  reflect  that 
at  whatever  period  the  body  of  this  Canto  was 
composed,  these  lines  at  least  of  it  must ,  as  I  pre- 
mised, have  been  inserted  at  a  late  period;  indeed 


(i)  The  dates  are  thus,  as  ?erified  by  the  Prioritit:  ori^o  otBkda 
and  IVhiies,  April  x5,  i3oo  —  Oante,  Prior  frooa  Jooe  tS^to  AofMl 
1 5,  i3oo  ^8(»me  Chiefs,  Blacks  and  fVkitts,  exiled  Pebmary,  iSai'* 
Blacks  exiled  June,  tBot—Charlea  Valoit  entera  Floreoce  IfoffbWt 
x5ox  — Dante  exiled  January  and  March ,  x3(ui  —  aooie  IPAiltr  ckiefi 
exiled  April,  i3o9 -^Charles  leaves  Floreac*  May,  xSoa— >lfUw 
all  exiled  July,  x3o4.  Thus  Charles  WM  only  io  Florcnot  froM KofO* 
ber  to  May . 
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after  i3o7,  (  for  we  shall  see  that  Dante  had  not  in  ' 
his  power  to  alter  or  correct  any  part  of  his  poem 
sooner)  that  is,  after  Charles*  misfortunes  had 
made  him  the  jest  of  all  Europe  (>).  How  consonant 
on  the  contrary  is  Boniface  with  those  words  of 
Dante!  For,  although  that  Pope  died  himself,  the 
impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Holy  See  did 
not:  and  the  Church-party  (  under  whatever  name 
known, Papists,  Blacks, or  Guelphs)  still  continued 
to  ^ crush*  the  fVhiteSy  with  an  acrimony  that  was 
in  full  vigour,  not  only  when  our  poet  wrote, 
but  even  when  he  expired.  As  to  Dante*s  opinion 
of.^niface,  we  shall  have  it  so  often  recorded  that 
we  shall  be  convinced  he  would  not  willingly  have 
lost  any  occasion  of  reprimanding  him .  It  could 
not  then  have  been  likely  that  he  would  have  said 
nothing  about  him,  when  treating  of  circumstan- 
ces during  which  he  displayed  the  whole  du|)licft- 
ty  of  his  character:  for  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  whole  of  Charles*  conduct  in  Morcnce  was 
prompted  by  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
parent dis^ipproval  of  it.  To  warrant  my  interpre- 
tation, the  authorities  I  set  out  by  citing  would 
have  sufficed:  but  this  lengthened  exposition  of 
the  grounds  which  support  it, will  be  excused  on 
considering,  that'it  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
the  modern  commentators. 

(i)  Carlo  parti  per  tegaire  Timpreu  sua  <li  Sicilia,  n«lla  quale  ooo 
fo  pii  aaiio  mk  migliore  cbc  %\  fuue  tialo  in  Fircuae  ;  lanto  cbr  viiu* 
pcrato  eoa  pcrdita  di  mohi  de*  auoi  §i  torii6  io  Fraucia  Mach.  Iat>  Lab. 
a.  p.  91. 
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XJOIII. 


This  is  the  answer  to  Danles  second  qaettioBi 
which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  an  allusion  to  Gf" 
nesis.  Who  the  two  just  were,  is  not  easy  to  deci- 
de now;  and  no  wonder,  since  even  Boccaccio 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  do  so  five  centurid 
ago(0.  Many  consider  as  meant  Dante  himself  and 
his  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti:  but  Dante  had  Been 
so  far  from  holding  Guido  to  be  a  just^  unpreja- 
diced  roan  unimplicated  in  either  faction,  thai  he 
had  been  the  first  himself  to  sentence  him  to  exiit 
in  Sarzana,  as  we  have  seen  .  To  recur  to  the  al- 
legories would  not  render  the  matter  clearer.  We 
may  with  Velutello  cite  a  passage  in  the  histomoy 
Yillani ;  who  relates  the  demise  of  ^  two  good  aiHl 
upright  citizens  in  i33i ,  at  whose  tomb  various 
miracles  were  performed  (•).'  Of  their  miracles  (at 
least  their  posthumous  ones)  Dante  could  hate 
known  nothing  certainly;  for  he  died  ten  yeirt 
before  .  But  for  this  difficulty ,  we  might  tena- 
ciously adhere  to  Velutello's  suggestion:  and, no 
doubt,  tranquil  goodness  was  rare  enough  in  that 


fi)  ...  sarebbe  grave  lo  iodofioare.  Con^to  ,  Vol.  i.  p»  35t.— 
Tbe  Oitimo  it  at  doubtful ,  dod  gli  uomina:  nor  doet  any  oacofv* 
oldett  commentatort  decide . 

(a)  Moriron  in  Firenze  due  booni  e  giutti  oomini  c  di  laati  vitt* 

eoofersaxione  edi  grandi  limotine«  tottochefbtaero  laid; ^^ 

ciatcano  mottr6  Iddio  aperti  miracoli  di  taoar  iDfcnai;  ...e  per  ^ 
"^icono  fa  fatto  tolenne  tepoltara  e  poite  pi&  fanagioi  ^i  can  p<r  ^ 
fatti .  Itt.  Lib.  x.  Cap.  179. 
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factious  age  to  merit  distinct  encoroium;  it  must 
have  been  delightful  to  Dante  to  turn  a  moment 
Irom  the  barbarous  manners  of  his  day ,  and  con» 
template  the  philosophic  and  amiable  dispositions 
of  tiwo  of  his  fellow-countrj'men,  however  private 
their  stations;  nor  were  they  beneath  the  notice  of 
a  poet,  who  were  commemorated  by  an  historian. 


LXZZI. 


Dante,  who  had  known  those  for  whom  he  in* 
quires  to  be  adepts  in  the  arts  of  luxurious  reveU 
liug ,  asks  where  they  are  ?  because  he  expected 
to  find  them  in  this  circle ,  where  the  crime  of 
iotemperance  is  punished;  or,  it  may  be,  because 
their  greatness  of  miitd  inspired  him  with  a  ten* 
demess  that  struggled  against  the  sentence  of 
l*eprobation  to  which  we  shall  find  him  at  length 
consign  them;  and  that  wishing  to  testifiy  this, 
lie  inquires  after  their  destiny  .with  hesitation.  In 
this  circle  lie  none  of  them;  and  we  learn  that 
tb#y  are  far  worse  off,  being  in  *  deeper  dens ,'  as 
living  been  betrayed  by  luxurious  living  into 
various  flagitious  disorders .  Our  poet  is  not  eveo 
content  with  inquiring  whether  they  be  in  this 
circle;  but  asks  whether  they  be  not  perhaps  in 
Paradise,  as  if  he  considered  that  possible.  Many 
imagine  this  to  be  irony,  when  they  reflect,  tliat 
we  shall  be  presented  hereafter  with  those  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  different  horrid  situations,  tor 
roost  monstrous  malefactions :  and  such  will  argue 
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that  the  moral  poet  could  not  have  inteoded  to 
lead  his  readers  into  the  mistake  of  thinking,  that 
such  examples  of  iniquity  could  have  been  suspect- 
ed of  any  other  destination  than  a  Tartarean  ooe. 
Yet  one  annotator  supposes,  that  Dante,  writing 
sometimes  as  a  theologian,  and  sometimes  as  a 
Patriot,  gives  two  different  opinions  in  those  two 
characters ;  so  that  as  a  Patriot  he  extols  the  per- 
sonages he  at  present  names,  although  he  afterwards 
condemns  them  as  a  theologian  (0.  Rut  il  is  to  be 
considered  whether  it  were  possible  fur  a  patriot  to 
extol  them.  That  they  had  some  grand  features  in 
their  characters  merits  them  a  place  in  this  poem; 
for  if  they  had  been  as  feeble  as  wicked,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  while«to  notice  them:  but  if 
their  superior  talents  were  converted  to  had  pur* 
poses,  a  patriot  must  more  severely  condemn  ^  sot 
extol  them;  and  that  in  the  actual  instance  thcjT 
were  so  converted  is  certain,  except  we  can  pre* 
tend  that  sodomy,  atheism,  and  murder  are  patrio-. 
tic  attainments.  It  is  an  injustice,  among  the  many 
flagrant  ones  done  to  this  great  man,  to  make  hioi 
profess  opposite  sentiments  on  the  same  ethical 
questions;  and  affirm  one  thing  as  a  religionist 
and  another  as  a  citizen.  Either  the  religion,  or 
politicsof  such  a  person  must  be  ^vil.  But  this 


(t)  Paria  per  lo  pift  come'Teologo,  m%  molte  Tolte  aocora  eoiM 
puro  Cittadioo : . . .  perci6  come  Cittadini  gli  chiama  degoi ,  an  ooii' 
nomini  gli  confina  Deirinferoo  per  le  loro  teologicamenU ocmsi^I''** 
tt  colpe.  Poggiali,  Ed.  Livor.  Vol.  %.  p.  85. 
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idle  accusation  is  without  foundation  ;  his  wri- 
tings present  us  with  no  incongruity  between  his 
religious  and  political  creed.  We  shall  find  him 
displaying  traitors  to  their  country  as  suffering  in 
the  lowest  region  of  the  abyss ;  and  the  complete 
identity  of  public  utility  with  the  law  of  God  seems 
to  have  been  as  favourite  a  thesis  with  him,  as  with 
Paley  himself.  Theology ,  taken  as  an  absract  sci- 
ence^  is  scarce  to  be  noticed  in  his  compositions; 
his  usual  word  being  Supreme  Pliilosophy ,  (  as  I 
mentioned  heretofore  (0  )  in  which  was  included 
all  knowledge  and  goodness,  sacred  and  profane. 
1  see  him  invariably  treating  his  faith ,  as  if  it  were 
a  main  portion  of  his  philosophy;  and  he  advan- 
ces nothing  to  awake  a  reasonable  suspicion  of 
his  ever  having  considered  his  ecclesiastical  tenets 
as  at  variance  with  his  civil  duties .  It  were  diffi- 
cult not  to  concede,  that  when  he  so  deeply  damns 
public  traitors,  he  does  so  both  as  a  Divine  and  a 
Patriot.  To  prove  the  dangerous  vices  of  the  men 
that  have  been  named,  I  shall  mention  their  his- 
tories in  a  few  lines;  for  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  much  more  of  them  hereafter.  Tegghiajo  (which 
must  be  pronounced  as  a  word  of  only  tcvo  sylla- 
bles, the  iajo  being  a  double  dipthong(O)  was  a 
Guelph  captain  who  had  made  a  famous  figure  in 
the  battle  of  MonteAperti,  which  was  fought  about 

(i)  Hell « CovneBt ,  Ctoio  ii.  p.  im>. 

(«)  Mr.  Gary  b  guilty  of  a  faUe  qaantitj,  for  he  mtket  it  ■  word  of 
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fire  years  before  Dante  was  born.  Tegghiajo  nas 
therefore  a  twofold  scourge  to  his  native  landt 
by  bis  sanguinary  disposition,  and  his  uouatuni 
propensities;  for  we  shall  find  him  among  the 
Sodomites.  Jacob  Rasticucci  was  deep  tainted  widi 
the  same  crime  against  nature,  and  we  shall  find 
him  in  the  same  cavern  .  Arrigo  said  to  be  of  the 
Fifanti,  is  now  personally  unknown ;  and  it  is  prob 
able  he  died  young,  or  that  he  amended  bis  life, 
or  that  our  poet  forgot  him;  for  he  is  the  only 
one  of  them  of  whom  we  shall  see  no  more  through- 
out thck  poem,  and  of  whose  guilt  we  caooot 
therefore  judge.  The  family  of  Fifanti  itself  howe- 
ver was  one  of  the  pests  of  Tuscany;  and  its  ances- 
tral honours  were  quite  outbalanced  by  its  faetioai 
nature:  it  is  included  in  Machiavelirs  list  of  Ght- 
bellines.  Mosca  we  shall  discover  lacerated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  infernal  pit;  and  he  was  indeed 
not  only  a  murderer  himself,  but  the  original 
cause  of  more  murders  than  ever  were  deduoed 
from  any  single  source:  for  by  a  barbarous  and 
premeditated  assassination  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  a  sanguinary  birth  to  the  Guelphs  and  the 

Ghibellines  in  Florence; factions  destined  to 

last  longer  and  spill  more  blood  than  any  othets 
that  ever  existed .  Farinata  was  the  GhibeUine 
General  opposed  to  Tegghiajo  in  that  tsame  great 
battle  of  Monte-Aperti  between  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines; and  this  pairing  off  together  of  the  leaders 
of  both  the  bloody  parties  may  be  receiv^  as  thb 
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first  of  many  instancesi  which  overturn  vulgar 
prejudices, and  make  g<>od  my  assertion  that  Dante 
was  neither  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline,  but  a  steady 
patriot  detesting  their  mutual  enormities.  This 
Farinata  entered  Florence  after  the  battle,  overset 
the  Government,  exiled  the  Guelphs,  and  reduced 
the  city  under  a  foreign  yoke  .  lie  will  appear 
hereafter  among  the  materialists;  for  he  was  of 
^  Epicurus'  sty, '  not  only  in  living,  but  in  disbe- 
lieving. In  what  tone  but  in  sarcasm,  or  indigna- 
tion, could  Dante  have  named  these?  was  the  ques- 
Stion  I  first  pronounced  within  myself.  But  when 
I  read  over  again  the  passages  where  those  charac- 
ters are  named  in  the  future  Cantos,  and  pondered 
on  the  deep  emotion  and  reverence  which  accom* 

pany  his  severe  reproof and  reflected  on  the 

eminent,  thongfi  disastrous,  talents  of  th(Kse  men, 
who  were  leaders  of  great,  though  terribly  destruc- 
tive,  factions  among  the  Florentine  republicans 

during  their  least  corrupted  |)eriod and  rerog- 

nisedfor  a  truth,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  worst  fac- 
tions have  in  general  (  what  their  followers  have 
not)  some  high  qualities,  if  not  virtues,  to  redeem 
their  evil;  all  these  considerations  oblige  me  to 
leave  the  matter  ( as  to  whether  Danle  meant  this 
passage  as  ironical,  or  not)  undecided.  Or  ratlior 
my  opinion  is,  that  he  intended  it  should  be  in- 
decisive; and  was  willing  to  couple  a  vindictive 
anathema  against  their  vices  with  an  affectionate 
KGollection  of  their  lofty  powers;  and  penned  bis 
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phrases  purposely  so,  as  to  challenge  doubt  and 
discussion  as  to  their  final  doom  — r  a  mode  of 
writing  both  philosophically  sceptical  in  itself, 
and  sufficiently  familiar  to  his  style;  being  some- 
what  akin  to  wh^t  we  already  observed  in  the  case 
of  Francesca  du  Rimini  (0. 

ilf.  LXXXIX. 

• 

This  desire*  that  Ciacco  is  made  to  express,  of 
being  remembered  on  earth,  were  alone  sufficient 
proof  that  it  was  not  intended  to  represent  bimas 
vile.  If  Mr.  Ginguen^  thought  this  Canto  inferior  to 
the  preceding,  it  was,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not 
understand  it  (^).  It  roust  have  been  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  been,  not  despised,  but  beloved 
and  courted  during  life,  as  an  aimable  private 
gentleman,  that  instigated  Ciacco's  wish  to  be  re- 
collected: his  inoffensive  manners  were  no  slight 
recommendation  in  that  desperate  age;  and  his 
luxurious  habits,  not  having  betrayed  him  into  any 
consummate  iniquities,  Vould  have  scarcely  me- 
rited  reprehension ,  if  it  were  not  for  examples 
sake  in  a  republic  not  to  be  upheld  without  pru- 
dence and  sobriety;  virtues  that  were  already  on 
the  decline  in  Florence ,  and  on  whose  final  disap- 
pearance that  free  city  was  to  be  enslaved  by  one 
of  its  own  subjects a  plebeian  merchant  soon 

(i)  Hell ,  Comment,  Ctnto  ▼.  p.  S3S. 

(a)  Ce  Chaot  est  tr^ior^rieur  tax  pr^c^entt   Hist  Litt.  d'ltali'* 
Vol.  a.  p.  53. 
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swelled  into  a  Ducal  one.  Dante  ill  )>erfornied  this 
request  of  preserving  Ciacco's  memory ;  whether 
firom  judging  further  explanation  superfluous 
with  regard  to  a  man  well  known ,  or  from  tender- 
ness  to  the  individual,  or  from  a  belief  that  the 
satire  would  be  more  generally  useful  by  being  less 
particularly  applied  (0. 

N,  —  zoin. 

Alfaeri  remarks  (and  wfth  good  reason)  that 
in  the  original  the  rhythm  of  this  tiercet  is  very 
imitative  of  the  drowsy  fall  it  describes.  We  are  to 
recollect  Ciacco  was  only  sitting,  not  standing,  up. 

The  abrupt  exclamation  of  Virgil  is  surely  suit- 
lime;  and  as  such,  equally  beyond  praise  and  con- 
troversy, it  is  pointed  out  by  M.  Merian  («).*  1  will- 
ingly apply  to  the  poet  himself*  (writes  a  French 
reviewer) ^ his  own  magnificent  verse:*  for  strains, 
that  are  fated  to  live  eternally,  may  be  well  pro- 
nouDced 

His  voice  that  rolls 

Echoing  through  ages , through  the  age  unending  (V. 

(i)  1  IImI  the  very  ttme  reasons  for  the  selection  ofCitcco  in  tb« 

OuimO'^f^nthk  fo  di  leggUdri  cottumi ,  moUo  famosu  in  delecutio- 

at«  •  di  btlli  aotti.  Soch  •  character  may  be  reprrlieuded  by  a  rigid 

repoblicao  tnd  moralist,  bat  what  has  it  to  merit  M.  Giuguto6*s  vUs? 

(a)  Utm.  de  FAcad.  de  Berlin.  17H4. 

(3)  J*tpp|iqoe  tolonliert  k  Oante  lui  m^me  sou  wtn  sublime: 
Udifi  qael  che  id  eierno  rimbomba . 

Joomal  dct  Saftaa.  Not.  iIaI. 
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There  is  something  so  gloomy  in  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  separation  of  a  pair  who  had  becm  long 
united  most  closely,  that  men  (without  any  refe* 
rence  to  the  oomparatiye  veracity  of  their  creeds) 
seem  to  have  agreed  in  considering  it  uonatoral: 
and  the  Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  Magi,  and  end- 
less varieties  of  idolators,  as  well  as  Christians, 
speak  of  the  body  and  soul  being  destined  to 
meet  again  after  their  separation .  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  convince  ourselves,  either  of  our  own  part- 
ing for  ever  from  our  present  form  ,  or  of  those 
we  hold  dear  from  theirs;  and  even  if  it  were  not 
a  difficult,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  persuasion. 
But,  in  truth,  what  is  melancholy  is  usually  dif- 
ficult ;  and  what  we  sincerely  wish ,  we  readily 
believe:  so  we  continue  to  cherish  the  soothing  doe- 


Whether  Mr.  Gary  intended  to  lotke  this  Toioe  of  the  Eternal,  initetd 
of  echoing  tboughoat  illimitahle  space,  have  the  specific  effect  of  rend- 
log  the  vaults  of  the  dead,  I  do  not  know:  but  his  Tersioo  hem» 
that  aspect  — 

**  And  hear  the  eternal  doom  re*echoing  rend 

The  vault "  — 
and  it  is  not  certainly  the  figure  given  by  Dante,  nor  ( in  my  opinion) 
half  so  majestic  as  his.  How  poor  it  doom  iaalMd  of  Hn-^qadt  For 
I  translate  verbatim  '  shall  hear  Nim  who  ednes  tHron^li  tHwaityi  * 
making  quel  mean  cblui,  or  Iddio(6od)f  and  sol  qnel  wmmo'^ 
which  last  wordis  considered  hy  aomo  tommentatoia  t  madefateod  b«t 
unnecessarily  and ,  1  think ,  moat  injodieionaly  .  If  quel  veCwa  to  aoo- 
no,  the  indicative  (  rimbomba  )  mnat  be  pat  for  tho  fiMort ,  rimboai- 
ber4 ;  but  apply  it  as  I  do,  and  the  wonda  art  to  ho  aooatmed  precisrif 
as  they  are  written . 
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trine,  that,  though  death  separates  us  from  that 
eldest  of  our  frieuds,  the  body,  with  whose  pains 
we  had  sympathized  and  whose  imperfections  we 
had  borne,  we  shall  again  find  it;  and  rejoice  that 
it  has  become  incapable  of  suffering,  and  of  more 
prompt  and  faithful  service  than  ever.  It  will  then 
be  without  murmuring  (what  it  ought  always  to 
be)  subservient  to  the  spirit:  and  such  an  expec* 
tation  the  spirit  may  indulge  when  disrobing  here 
below;  and,  though  on  flight  towards  beatitude, 
may  linger  for  a  moment  to  cast  a  look  on  its  ter« 
lene  brtaher;  and,  losing  bis  present  abjection  ia 
a  clear  foresight  of  his  future  glory,  and  the  sorrow 
of  farewell  in  the  joyfulness  of  an  endless  meeting, 
it  may,  without  affectation  or  offence ,  be  repre* 
seated  as  saluting  him  in  the  words  of  a  fine 

imitator  of  Dante : *  Re»t  in  peace,  dear  com^* 

panion  of  my  woes  and  toils,  until  the  great  day 
when  the  majestic  trumpet  shall  summon  thee  to 
arise!  In  the  mean  while,  light  be  the  turf  about 
thee;  gentle  and  pious,  be  the  brreaes  and  show* 
era;  and  far  be  it  from  any  pas^r-by  to  visit  thee 
with  an  unkind  word  (>). '  Whether,  on  their  reu- 

(i)  Potcia  r  altirao  tgnardo  tl  corpo  tfBtse, 
Gii  iuo  coDtorte  in  Titi .... 
Potii  in* pace,  4ic«ndo,  o  di  nie  peoe 
Garo  compagoo ,  iofin  che  del  gran  die 
L*orrido  tquillo  a  risvegliarti  riene. 
Licve  lAtaoio  la  terra,  e  doici  e  pie 

Ti  sian  1'  aure  e  le  pioggie,  e  a  te  oon  dice 
Parole  il  pauagtrr  tcortett  e  rie! 

La  Movie  difiaaa*vill«.  GuMo  i. 
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nion ,  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  spirit  shall  em- 
ploy itself  iu  beautifying  its  corporeal  consort, 
and  receive  an  increase  of  felicity  from  the  occa- 
pation ,  is  a  speculation  that  will  always  interest 
mankind:  although  tbe  shape  in  which  we  should 
put  it  may  occasionally  require  changing  ;  for 
fashion  is  often  capricious  in  the  dress,  without 
alteration  of  the  substance,  of  things.  It  is  this 
same  question  which  Dante  starts  (  under  a  diffe- 
rent form  )  when  he  asks ,  whether  the  evil  spi* 
rit  shall  suffer  more  intensely  when  finding  itself 
anew  in  conjunction  with  the  body?  For  if  this 
latter  be  demonstrated  affirmatively,  the  former  is 
so  too .  The  spirit  that  is  beautiful  and  virtuous 
will  go  on  eternally  increasing  in  beauty  and  vir- 
tue; and  the  deformed  and  wicked ,  rn  deformity 
and  vice :  the  former  will  be  always  aspiring  aod 
attaining  to  higher  beatitude ;  and  the  latter  vobm- 
^an^(  at  least  so  Origen,  as  well  as  Uante  helcl(O) 
sinking  into  profounder  misery.  If  the  bodies  of 
these  are  to  partake  of  their  immortal  abjection, 
it  follows  that  th^  bodies  oitha^e  shall  partake  of 
their  immortality,  light,  and  bliss. 

Q.  — —  ox. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  Peripatetics  that  everj 
animal  in  proportion  as  it  reaches  perfectioo  i^ 
more  sensible  tojoy,aud  therefore  to  sorrow  like- 

(i)  Hell,  CommeatyCanlo  III.  p.  ai6. 
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wise;  but  morally  and  accurately,  it  is  only  in  the 
former  case  that  we  can  call  it  true  perfection ,  for 
the  latter  is  spurious  perfection ,  or  rather  the 
superlalive  degree  of  imperfection  .  Philosophers 
affirm  that  the  creature  man ,  being  compounded 
of  body  and  soul,  is  naturally  nearer  his  perfection 
when  bolh  are  united  properly  (that  is  when  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  soul ),  than  when  the 
soul  is  not  incarnate;  or  rather  it  is  asserted,  that 
logically  speaking  the  union  of  body  and  soul  is 
necessary  to  human  existence,  and  that  the  latter 
while  deprived  of  the  former  is  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  man,  but  of  widowhood :  and  therefore  it 
is  that  Dante  (who  never  fails  to  preserve  a  mar* 
▼ellous  consistency  in  the  minutest  details  of  this 
long  poem )  took  care  to  make  Virgil  say  on  his 
first  api^earance ,  that  he  is  not  now  a  man,  though 
he  once  was  such  (0.  S.  Austin  had  thought  prop- 
er to  treat  the  question  systematically,  whether 
the  word  Man  meant  the  soul,r>r  the  body,  or  both 
united:  Homer  and  Plato  were  represented  as  at 
variance  on  the  matter;  Averroes  plunged  deep 
into  the  dispute;  and  at  last  the  orthodox  opinion 
both  in  logic  and  Divinity  was  decided  to  be,  that 
by  Man  was  to  be  understood  a  human  body  and 
human  soul  united  together:  anima  rationalis  et 
caro  unus  est  homo.  No  doubt  Dante  wrote  with 
lis  precision  to  record  his  sentiments  on  a  point 


(i)  lofcrno.  Canto  i.  ▼.  67. 
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about  which  the  literary  people  of  his  timeooodct- 
cended  to  dispute  (0. 


R.  —  CXI. 


This  answer  to  Dante's  question  follows  as  a 
eonsequence  from  the  ethics  of  his  niaster,  Aristo- 
tle, as  we  have  observed  .  If  it  were  necessary  to 
quote  Christian  authority  also,  it  is  to  be  hadia 
S.  Austin ;  of  whose  words  this  verse  is  nearly  a 
literal  translation  (*) . 


CXT. 


Plutus,  the  mythological  demon  of  riches,  is  to 
be  the  allegorical  president  over  the  next  circle: 
and  he  may  well  be  termed  the  ^mighty  foe,  'since 
money  is  the  great  cause  of  strife  amongst  men. 
*The  descent  into  each  infernal  circle '  (it  is  Boc- 
caccio that  speaks)  Ms  introduced  by  some  object 
or  circumstance  of  accumulating  terror,  as  an 
earthquake  or  demon ,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  inflicting  horror  on  the  new  comer, 
and  of  informing  those  that  inhabit  that  circle  of 
the  arrival  of  another  victim ;  whose  presence  is 
to  augment  their  sufferings  by  augmenting  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  iniquity:  and  this  is  the  reverse  of 
Pulsatory;  for  there  we  shall  naeet  a  comforting 


(i)  AscetiKins,  Com.  in  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti.  t.  S66.  ~De  Cit.  Dei,  xix. 
(a)  Cum  Rel  resurrectio  earn  is ,  et  bonoram  gandia  et  bmIotiib 
tornenta  majora  erant .  Id.  Id. 
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angel  at  the  entrance  of  each  asdent  (0. '  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  by  the  commentators  not 
distinguishing  between  this  golden  devil, and  the 
king  of  hell ,  and  calling  both  Pluto .  No  such 
confusion  is  introduced  by  Dante  himself;  for  he 
terms  the  king  of  Hell ,  Satano ,  Dite ,  Lucifero  : 
and  no  better  proof  needs  be  of  his  considering 
the  king  of  hell  and  this  fiend  of  gold  two  dif- 
ferent beings,  than  that  we  shall  find  the  latter 
calling  for  assistance  from  the  former  in  the  first 
line  of  next  Canto.  In  Italian  it  is  easy  to  confuse 
them,  because  the  distinction  between  the  words 
Pluto  and  Plutone  is  small;  and.  many  writers 
have  not  chosen  to  observe  it.  But  to  transnite 
this  money-God's  name  into  Latin  Pluto,  or  into 
French  Pluton ,  is  surely  an  error ;  yet  is  it  done 
lately  by  two  Professors  in  France  and  It^lyC^). 
Id  French  and  Latin ,  as  well  as  in  English ,  the 
Daoie  is  Plutus,  and  in  Greek  riA&roc  0);  the  king 
of  hell  b  termed  in  English  and  Latin  Pluto,  and 
(at  least  generally  )  in  Greek  Aic  or  riA^r^y  U). 
Pluio  was  the  son  of  Ops  in  Mythology  and  was 


(i)  Comento  Vol.  i.  p.  iS;. 

(«)  PImAm  le  grand  enoemi  pr^ide  au  quatrieioe.  M.  Ginguen^, 
HifC.  Litt  d*Italie,  Tol.  s.  p.  64.  — Hie  Piuionem  ioveaimus.  Inf.  tnd. 
4al  Don.  A.  Catellacci ,  P.  P.  etc.  etc 

(3)  riXurOf  ,  Pimiui ,  Deos  divitiarum  .  Lexicon  Ernest 

(4)'Ak,  Orcaa,  Biuto-^nxJrw ,  Dia,  P/mIo.  Id.  Id. 
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full  brother  to  Ceres;  PhUus  was  son  of  Cer€i(0; 
the  father  of  the  oae  was  Janus;  of  the  other, Si- 
turn  (») . 


'^    (0  H  AifjxifTifp  €y£vifflr€  nxSrov.  Sc1iol.OdyM.L2b.T.T.n5.- 
laout  ex  Cerere  Plutum  geoait.  Diodor.  Sicnl.  Lib.  t%. 


Almt  CSercl  Plutum  peperit  conjaocta  in  araor* 

Hetiod.  —  Nbt.  Cora.  Lib.  s.  p.  i7t. 

(s)  Plutonem  ac  Cererem  Satumus  geoait .  GeD«alogia  Deor.  li^ 
▼ut.  cap.  4.  — *  E?en  Aquino  is  inaccarate  here^  for  he  translatai  Bn 
Erebi ;  end  tbis  it  a  title  not  apperUiniog  to  Plntai . .«-  Pluto  ^  faea 
inferaorum  Deum  putarint  antiqui ,  natua  eat  ex  Opi  ct  Sataiia  • 
Nat.  Oomitiiy  Myth.  Lib.  a.  p.  x?). 


Note  .  I  should  have  observed  ^  Dante's  vehe* 
mence  against  intemperance  was,  perhaps,  height- 
ened by  his  own  habits ;  for  these  have  more  or 
less  influence  over  our  opinions.  ^  He  was  a  man  01 
singular  sobriety  both  in  eating  and  drinking: 
and ,  though  he  used  to  praise  good  cookery,  te 
always  chose  for  himself  the  plainest  dish ;  aD<l 
even  of  it  eat  most  sparingly. '  Jann.  Manetti|Titi 
Dantis.  p.  Sy. 
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now  enter  the  fourth  Circle  or  the  domain 
wolfish  demon,  Plutus;  where  the  slaves  of 
fj  both  misers  and  prodigals,  are  seen  roli- 
>out  and  tilting  at  each  other  frightfully 
;  to  breast  (0.  They  are  moreover  so  disfi- 

by  filthy  that  Dante  finds  it  impossible  to 
aise  any  one  among  them .  From  their  sha- 
rowns  however,  he  perceives  the  majori- 
be  Churchmen .  This  inability  to  know  indi- 
ts  engages  the  travellers  to  descend  into  a 
circle ;  and  they  do  so  through  a  hole ,  or 
lit,  which  receiving  a  cataract  that  falls  from 

( to  wit  the  Acheron  before  seen  by  us  in 
sfltibule,  and  which  appears  to  have  taken  an 
ble  course  ever  since )  leads  down  to  the  Iak« 
'%.  This  lake  is  the  fifth  Circle;  and  walking 
lit  they  behold  a  ferocious  crew  floundering 


.     •...-.    pugiuMtim  tecum 
omtikmt  md^tnit ....  non  ego  tfaraa 
im  ttio  tc  fitn ,  Tapptm  jubco  tut  nebuloi 

Hor.Stt  i.Lik.  #. 
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therein :  and  at  last ,  on  approaching  a  tower,  the 
Canto  closes . 

This  fourth  circle  id ,  like  the  two  preceding 
ones,  without  any  division ;  and,  like  them,  pre- 
sents a  circular  way  17  J  miles  wide,  with  a 
walk  14  miles  high  on  its  exterior  edge,  andoD 
its  interior  the  brink  of  the  Tartarean  pit.  There 
is  a  spot  near  this  interior  edge ,  which  is  rendered 
remarkable  by  a  cleft  wherein  is  a  rush  of  waters; 
which ,  having  kept  an  invisible  conduit  throsgb- 
out  the  three  first  circles ,  now  reveal  it  for  an 
instant ,  and  then  continue  their  course . 

I  have  premised «  that  both  avarice  and  prodi- 
gality are  punished  here  together :  and,  if  there 
be  a  golden  mean  which  is  virtue ,  there  is  pe^ 
haps  no  more  exemplary  mode  of  inculcating  it^ 
than  by  thus  subjecting  its  various  violators  lo 
one  and  the  same  punishment  •  This  indeed  is 
true  with  regard  to  vices  in  general ;  they  art 
extremes  that  not  only  deviate  from  the  point  01 
reason ,  but  that  in  proportion  to  that  deviatioa 
decrease,  instead  of  increasing,  their  mutual  dis- 
tance ;  so  the  more  they  are  removed  from  their 
common  centre,  the  more  they  approach  each  0- 
ther ;  and  at  last  draw  so  near  that  it  is  diCQcuh  to 
distinguish  which  is  which,  the  affinity  twist  their 
most  noxious  qualities  uniting  them;  and  thecoose* 
quent  effects  being  very  similar,  or  quite  identi- 
cal: thus  luxurious  delicacy  and  gross  indelicacy 
are  equally  culpable,  since  when  pushed  to  their 


V 
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full ,  tbey  both  lead  to  the  self>same  ruin,  thai  of 
brutilizing  the  mind  and  enfeebUng  the  body 
But  though  luxury  have  its  opposite,  and  volup- 
tuousness likewise  (for  man  is  hound  to  preserve 
his  frame  by  a  cheerful  partaking  of  the  gifts  of 

God  and  nature and  increase  and  multiply  is 

not  less  a  command  to  most  human  creatures, 
because  ita  fulfilment  is  recompensed  in  thisexis- 
tenoe  by  one  of  the  purest  of  enjoyments,  lawful 
love),  yet  the  transgressions  that  really  occur  in 
this  way  are  so  few ,  and  indicate  such  insanity , 
as  not  lo  merit  notice  in  a  didactic  poem.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  inserted  iu 
the  preceding  circles  of  Tartarus  :  for  as  to  those 
who  so  transgressed  (  or  pretended  to  do  )  with 
still  more  vicious  inclinations,  hypocrisy,  re- 
venge, or  contempt  of  Providence ,  their  dens  are 
below  any  thing  yet  come  to.  But  that  both  devia- 
tioDS  from  the  centre  of  virtue  are  wicked  ,  1:111 
be  predicated  with  regard  to  nothing  more  strik- 
ingly than  to  avarice  and  prodigality:  these  at  s 
certain  temperature  become  completely  amalga- 
nstcd ,  and  circumstances  occur  in  which  their 
ioEamous  produce  is  exactly  the  same  hard-heart- 
ediiesft  and  villainy.  The  miser  will  do  any  bad 
or  dirty  action  lo  get  money,  and  so  wilt  tlie 
spendthrift;  and  it  is  ver^'  dubious  which  of  the 
two  is  more  guilty  towards  himself  and  the  public 

he  whose  hoarding  deprives  industry  of  its 

capital  and  corrupts  bis  own  mind  by  that  sordid 


1 
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occupation ,  or  he  who  squanders  his  treasures  ia 
debauchery  that  unmans  his  soul  and  in  iacitiog 
others  to  crime.  From  the  former,  it  is  in  vaui  to 
expect  charity,  or  honor  in  paying,  or  teademeii 
in  requiring  payment;  and  with  regard  to  the  other, 
the  case  is  quite  as  hopeless:  for  though  moft 
lavish  in  indulging  his  own  caprice ,  he  is  often 
to  be  found  more  shamelessly  ungenerous  towards 

a  worthy  object,  than  the  miser  himself more 

tenacious  of  a  trifle  that  would  rescue  a  fellow- 
creature  from  misery,  more  dishonest  as  a  debtor, 
more  inhuman  as  a  creditor.  In  the  twentieth 
Canto  of  Purgatory  we  shall  find  those  opposite 
failings  again  associated ,   and   undergoing  one 
chastisement.  ^^With  the  utmost  justice  '  (  nj* 
the  Florentine  Landino  )  ^  was  the  demon  of  riches 
termed  by  our  author,  thcf  mighty  foe :  for  what 
else  produceth  such  desolation  upon  earth?  What 
causeth  such  discord  between  the  nearest  relatives 
and  friends  and  fellow-countrymen  ?  Such  vio- 
lations of  equity?  Such  tumults,  seditions,  and  ctnl 
and  foreign  wars?  Such  infesting  of  the  seas  with 
pirates,  and  of  the  land  with  highway^menl  Such 
filling  of  cities  with  robberies,  homicides,  and 
murders,  by  poison,  false- witnesses ,  and  comipt 
judgments?  Such  converting  of  fathers  and  hut* 
bands  into  domestic  tyrants  cruel  to  their  witei 
and  children  and  even  to  themselves?  Such  expo- 
sing to  auction  of  the  chastity  of  our  virgins,  and 
of  all  the  decorums  of  life ,  pulilic  and  private? 
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And  such  putting  to  sale  of  the  verj  laws  and 
magistrates?  O  money  in  different  shapes  these  are 
thy  doings!  Oh!  What  a  perpetuity  of  peace  and 
Tirtoe  were  amongst  mankind^  but  for  tbee;  who 
lettest  none  be  content  with  what  they  legit i« 
mateiy  possess ,  or  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
little  that  sufQceth  nature !' 

Quid  DOD  morulia  pectora  cogif 
Auri  facra  fames! (0 

B.  — —  11. 

The  opening  of  this  Canto  was  long  an  enigma 
explained  in  various  capricious  ways  by  various 
commentators:  who  all  judged  themselves  at  free- 
dom to  allow  their  fancies  full  rein  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  give  what  sense  they  pleased  to  a  line 
which  seemed  to  them  to  have  none  of  its  own.  That 
scholars  should  have  been  so  long  duped,  may  be 
considered  strange;  yet  it  is  much  more  so,  that 
plain,  but  reasonable  men  should  have  condes- 
cended to  bear  their  pertness,  allowing  them  to 
sacrifice  their  Author  in  order  to  conceal  their 
own  ignorance,  and  to  accuse  him  of  indulgence 
10  an  unmeaning  jai^on ,  because  they  did  not 

understand  his  language; a  language,  one  of 

the  grandest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world  •  How  unworthy  alike  of  the  poet  and 
of  his  poem  and  of  his  readers  were  childish  gab- 

• 
(1)  Coamo,p.4»» 
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ble !  rendered  still  more  ridiculous  by  his  making 
the  ^omniscient  Gentile*  (Vii^il)  undei«tand  it 
perfectly  and  reply  to  it  at  once.  What  a  mim- 
rable  compliment  to  represent  him  as  compre* 
bending  and  answering  nonsense!  Nonsense  may 
intrude  upon  a  writer,  and  be  mbtakea  for  some- 
thing fine;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  him  who 
knowingly  introduces  it  into  a  serious  compositi- 
on for  ornament?  With  this  puerility  has  Dante 
continued  to  be  taxed :  and  since  it  was  not  deemed 
an  inconsistency  ^^  that  such  a  king  should  play 
bo-peep, **  neither  was  he  left  unprovided  of  dis- 
tinguished litterary  characters,  who  blushed  not 
to  misemploy  their  ingenuity  at  different  periods 
in  labouring  to  unriddle  sounds  which  they  assor* 
ed  us  had  no  real  signification.  One  (*)  tells  us  to 
receive  it  as  a  kind  of  bastard  Grallioism,  which 
Dante  had  learned  in  the  French  law  courts,  where 
the   Crier  endeavouring  to  maintain  order  and 
silence  is  continually  calling  out  Paix,paix,  Satan, 
allez,  Satan,  paix!  That  these  words  when  written 
bear  small  resemblance  to  the  text,  or  that  it 
requires  much  faith  to  believe  that  Criers  main- 
tain throughout  revolving  centuries  one  unifonn 
phrase  in  chiding  the  disorderly  multitude,  ii 
unworthy  of  notice;  every  reader,  I  think,  will 
concede  this  interpretation  its  proper  praise  of 
being  burlesque .  Others  derive  the  line  firom  i 

(i)  Cellini ,  etc. 
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most  barbarous  medtey  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  He- 
brew barbarisms :  for  according  to  them ,  pape  is 
an  ejaculation  of  wonder  and  indeed  nothing  more 
than  Ta^dt  or  paps;  in  which,  add  they,  Dante 
followed  ^  the  example  of  Christians,  who  name 
the  Pope  PapUf  because  he  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  upon  earth  (0. '  As  to  the  word  aleppe^  they 
say  that  the  poet  wishing  to  express  the  interjection 
Ah!  and  finding  it  more  convenient  for  the  rhyme 
to  use  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew,  than  the  first 
of  the  Roman  alphabet ,  assumed  to  himself  the 
licence  of  substituting  for  ^,  aleph;  and  (again 
for  rhyme  sake)  clipping  the  final  h  off  both,  and 
replacing  it  with /^e,  the  Italian  Ah  became  at  last 
metamorphosed  into  aleppe :  by  how  elegant  a 
process,  we  may  all  judge.  Hence  they  concluded, 
Plutus  amazed  at  seeing  the  intruders ,  Virgil  and 
his  pupil,  cries  out   ^  Wonder,  Satan!  Wonder, 

Satan!  Ab! ' One  would  think  such  a  meaning 

might  be  as  easily  and  efficaciously  conveyed  in 
Mme  real  tongue,  as  in  an  offensive  jargon .  But 
curious  are  the  make-shifts  to  which  a  rhymester 

is  supposed  to  be  frequently  reduced aut 

uuanit,  aut  versus  facit;  nor  do  I  apprehend,  that 
the  rythmical  mania  ever  bred  any  thing  more 
Hcketty  than  this  thrice  distorted 

j4h  ! Jl! Meph ! jileppel; 

although  he  on  whom  it  is  fathered  is  recorded  to 

(1)  Onde  il  loinino  Pontefic*,  come  cosa  maravigllosissimt  trt  Crii* 
^^^  k  dutmato  Papa.  LaadiDO,  Comento,  p.  40. 
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have  declared,  in  a  conversation  a  little  before  his 
death  9  that  he  had  never  once  found  himself  con- 
strained by  an  attention  to  rhyme  to  write  a  verse 
otherwise  than  he  would  have  written  it.  Tlie  late 
learned  Lorobardi,  though  he  assented  in  the  main 
to  the  interpretation  just  given ,  proposed  ao 
amendment  with  regard  to  aleppe;  for  aleph,  be 
observed,  is  never  an  interjection  in  Hebrew, but 
an  adjective  meaning  great :  so  he  contends  that 
the  whole  is  a  soliloquy  of  Plutus  who  exclaims 
*  Wonder,  Satan !  Wonder,  great  Satan! '  Herein  he 
certainly  does  not  accuse  Dante  of  any  more 
monstrous  medley  than  had  been  attributed  to 
him  before  ;  but  rather  the  contrary ,  since  he 
makes  him  give  aleppe  pretty  nearly  its  legitimate 
signification:  but  by  representing  Plutus  ^ soli- 
loquising and  calling  himself  Satan,  he  introduces 
an  additional  confusion  ;  the  one  already  pointed 
out  in  my  last  comment  of  the  preceding  Canto, 
that  of  indentifying  the  demon  of  riches  with  the 
king  of  hell. 

Truth  is,  that  all  such  conjectures  are  now  worse 
than  nugatory  ;  for  the  verse  in  question  is  no 
medley  of  any  kind,  but  a  simple,  uncorrupted 
Hebrew  one ;  as,  upon  seeing  it  in  its  natural  cha- 
racters ,  Oriental  scholars  will  avow  at  once.  How 
far  more  generally  versed  in  the  languages  of  the 
East  were  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages  thaa 
these  of  the  present  day,  is  historically  proved:  so 
that  Dante's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  presents  nothing 
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wondrous;  rather  the  wonder  would  be,  had  he 
been  devoid  of  that  knowledge  and  yet  translated 
the  psalms  as  he  did;  but  what  most  may  make  us 
wonder  is  that  his  crowds  of  Orientalisms  could 
so  long  have  escaped  attention .  Whether  he  was 
right  in  introducing  foreign  tongues  into  his  poem 
with  whatever  grammatical  accuracy,  and  in  wri- 
ling  them  all  in  the  same  characters;  are  two  ques- 
tions that  may  be  discussed :  but  still  I  must  pr e« 
luise  that  the  opinion  of  Dante  (let  that  of  his 
readers  be  what  it  may)  was  deliberately  in  the 
affirmative;  for  we  shall  find  him  delivering,  with- 
out once  changing  his  Roman  letters,  not  merely 
words  and  phrases  and  whole  verses,  (like  thin 
present  one)  but  sometimes  entire  tiercets  and 
even  many  tiercets  together,  not  only  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  but  in  Latin,  Creek,  French,  Orman, 
etc.  Rut  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  clothing  the  verse  before  us  in  a  strange 
dialect,  there  can  be  no  demur  as  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  ideas  it  conveys,  nor  as  to  the  vexation  to 
lie  proved  at  finding  such  sublime  ideas  not  mere- 
ly not  apprehended,  but  converted  by  dogmatical 
pretenders  into  very  loathsome  mummery.  i)ne  of 
the  best  peculiarities  of  I)ante*s  poetry  is  its  true, 
tangible  commonsense;  and  on  few  oeeasions  is 
this  more  observable  than  on  the  present.  Con- 
rede  hemight  indulge  in  Roman-written  Hebrew, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  coutitiversy  as  to  the  preci- 
sion with  which  he  fits  it  to  his  purpose;  since 
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this  evidently  was  to  indicate  the  inooey-&eDd*i 
antiquity  and  foulness,  by  making- him  speak  io 
vrhat  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  oldest  disco* 
verable  language,  and  to  be  capable  of  the  most 
discordant  sounds.  Thus,  he  intended  to  strike 
the  illiterate  by  the  horrible  dissonance  of  the 
hell-woirs  scream,  and  the  learned  by  its  trecnen- 
dous  signification .  Of  this  latter  here  is  the  sub- 
stance.  Plutus  rendered  furious  by  the  intrusive 
boldness  of  a  mortal,  bellows  down  the  infernal 
gulf  for  the  king  of  the  abyss  (  Satan  )  to  pat 
forth  his  fiery  head  and  annihilate  the  intruder 
by  a  single  glimpse  of  it ;  and  such  it  were  likely 
might  have  been  the  effect,  had  Satan  put  it  forth 
now;  since  we  shall  hereafter  find  Dante  (although 
he  had  acquired  full  experience  of  how  innoxious 
to  him  were  monsters  and  atrocities  of  hell)  smote 
with  such  horror  and  dismay  at  the  first  appear* 
ance  of  the  damned  Monarch,  that  it  were  hard  to 
tell  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  ;  a  state  that  he 
expresses  by  the  hyperbole  of  declaring  he  vai 
neither  (0  • 

f|SK  \o\ff  riB  pB  ]j^  n|  V9 

Pa  pe  Satan !  Pa  pe  SaUn  aleppe ! 
Risplendeat  facies  Satan i !  Risplendeat  £aicies  Satani 
primarii!  Or, as  in  Italian:  Ti  mostra,  SatanassoITi 
mostra  nella  maestii  dei  tuoi  splendori ,  priocipc 


(i)  Io  noD  mori\  e  non  rimati  tito. 

Inferno  Canto  zxznr.  T.  ftC 
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t  Salaiiiisso!  (0.  'Look  out,  Satan!  Look  out  in  the 
L  majesty  of  thy  splendors,  princely  Satan  !'  What 
venerable  concision  is  that  of  the  Original!  Two 
loiijj  lines  —— 

Furtli ,  Sillan ,  furtli !  Thine  awfiil  forehead  shine ! 

O  princely  Saian,  for  one  gleam  of  thine  !  

are  scarcely  a  paraphrase . 

The  Brst  observation  that  occurs,  on  looking  at 
the  above,  is  the  almost  miraculous  lidelity  with 
which  the  verse  has  been  handed  down  during 
five  centuries,  by  a  multitude  of  copyists  and 
printers  not  one  of  whom  knew  what  they  were 
doing  .  It  is  ill  general  printed  thus : 

Pape  Satan  I  pape  SaUn  ,  aleppe! 
Here  we  see  are  only  two  deviations  from  correct- 
ness :  one  of  which  ( that  of  changing  aleph  into 
aleppe  )  w^s  clearly  introduced  by  the  Author 
himself;  and  the  second  (  that  of  making  a  single 
word  of  pa  indpe)  was  most  natural,  particularly 
among  people  so  inimical  to  monosylUbles  as  the 
lulians.  Aleph  (nSn)  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  interjection  j^h:  but  it  is  the  6rst  Hebrew 
element, and  therefore  denotes  unity  and  pre-emi- 
nence,and  issyoonimous  with  thelatin/^n'mo/t/tf . 
Nor  is  the  adjective  chiorcia  ( that  comes  iramedi* 
ately  after)  properly  interpreted  as  meaning  Aoone 
(rauca);  for  its  precise  signihcation  is  guttural 
(gutlurale),  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  expressly 

(iJOrnartljr  avIUblc  bv  *;l)abl*^  Spltndi  aipMlo  di  StIMttt  Spt«e- 
4i  aipvUa  ii  Stxtat)  pn>MJ«  I 
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employed  by  Dante,  as  an  exact  lingubt,  to  inform 
us  of  the  true  mode  of  pronouncing  the  words  of 
Plutus  who  repeats  so  often  that  harsh  guttural  ain 
(y),  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  (»\ 
That  such  is  the  clear,  indubiuble  solution  of 
the  verse  under  consideration,  all  Hebrew  students 
will  aver ;  and  their  astonishment  at  this  disclo- 
sure not  having  been  made  long  since  >  may  be 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  reflection  of  how 
strange  in  our  eyes  becomes  even  the  tongue  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted  ( then  much  more 
a  dead  one  )  if  written  in  letters  not  its  own .  For 


(i)  I  think  it  now  taperflaons  to  mention  another  attampt  at  inter- 
preting this  passage ;  wherein  aieppe  is  deriTed  from  a  proTiDcialisv 
of  Val  d*Arno.  It  seems  the  ooontry  people  there  have  a  word  of  nearly 
similar  sound  to  %\gtufyflee  (  fnggire  );  so  that  Plutus  would  be  bid- 
ding Dante  flee.  Bnt  even  were  this  interpretation  leas  forced ,  it  eonld 
merit  no  attention  after  the  direct  proof  of  the  other :  —  which  i»  cor* 
rohorated  by  so  many  Hebrew  translations  and  deriTadons  up  and 
down  in  Dante »  and  by  thoae  from  the  tongue  must  nearly  rebted  ta 
it,  the  Arabic;  aft  wcJl  as  by  an  entire  Arabic  verse,  which  we  shall 
find  in  Canto  xxxi  of  this  same  Canticle;  to  none  of  which  a  provin- 
cial origin  can  be  ascribed.  The  Hebrew  scholar  will  observe  that  oar 
Saviour  himself  uses  SaiAan  for  Luci/gr;  and  that  though  pe  means 
properly  mouth,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  larger  sense  oi/roHi^  or  the 
entire  counttnamce  —  fades ;  and  must  be  so  on  the  present  occasion , 
for  we  shall  find  Lucifer  has  dunee  mouths.  Ed-A  bene  a  mmaiwicara 
de*  Retori,  ch'  an  uso  uelle  moderne  scnole  citare  il  Pope  di  Oaute  co- 
me verso  da  prendersi  a  beffe;  0  Dio  voUsm  eke  insegruusero  m  tmeaer 
tmnto  oonceuo  in  mn  tola  verso,  ifuanto  ifuel  m§  eoHtwte:  perdocchk  mm 
MrebLe  HjoUa  la  turba  de*  verseggiaiori ,  eke  daUa  priina  ^Ipe  alt  td^ 
iimo  jippennino  con  ventose  parole  rimbomkano.  Dissertaziooe  dell' 
Ah.  II.  A.  Land  sui  versi  di  Nembrolte,  ec.  p.  44.  In  fact,  I  h««e  lately 
read  a  little  M.  S.  tract ,  in  which  those  9erseggiatori  are  estimated  a^ 
bdng  never  less  than  tkree  hundred  thousand  betvreen  Kaples  and 
Mibn. 
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CASIO  TO. 

example ,  many  Englishroea  travelling  in  Greece 
and  finding  in  a  Greek  poem 

rXiiSi  Ho'tav  fJO^i  tinxh  ^koi 
mighl  give  their  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives, that  the  line  was  a  jargon  put  together  in 
mere  wantonness  by  the  author;  but  should  some 
one  either  luckier,  or  more  attentive  than  his  pre- 
decessors, pronounce  it  English ,  and,  as  a  proof, 
transcribe  it  correctly 

Glide  f  Ocean ,  with  thy  ivayjr  blue ; 
adding  that  fuOci ,  for  with  thjr ,  was  so  written 
to  avoid  monosyllables  and  not  to  repeat  the 
iheta ,  that  in  Ocean  a  sigma  was  substitued  for 
c  there  being  no  c  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  that  ti 
is  the  dipthong  most  resembling  our  a/,  that  the 
a  in  (yai^  is  changed  into  if  because  such  is  its 
pronunciation ,  and  that  it  is  with  the  same  at* 
tention  to  pronunciation  that  the^  in  thj-  is 
made  <i,  and  that  in  ipai^, /: I  say  that  though  here 
would  be  much  more  unavoidable  alteration  than 
in  Dante's  Hebrew,  yet  no  Englisman  coming 
after  the  first  discoverer  but  would  affirm  the 
same,  and  treat  every  argument  drawn  from  the 
improbability  of  the  Greek  poefs  possessing  any 
knowledge  of  English  as  ridiculous,  when  balanccH 
with  the  other  positive  evidence;  for  it  were  cer- 
tainly easier  to  l>elieve  that  a  Greek  knew  English 
(  although  there  were  no  records  to  inform  as  that 
either  he  or  any  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time 
did )  than  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  verse  nei- 
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ther  deficient  in  grammar  or  numbers  should  be 
produced  by  chance,  and  without  its  author  be- 
ing conscious  of  it.  Let  the  present  passage  then 
be  received  as  direct  proof  that  Dante  was  tolera- 
bly  versed  in  Hebrew :  for  although  I  know  not 
to  what  amount  his  reputation  as  a  poet  may  be 
concerned  in  the  matter,  it  is  certain  that  the 
conviction  of  his  having  been  an  Oriental  scholar 
will  assist  us  much  in  our  criticisms,  by  letting  us 
know  wher^  we  are  to  seek  for  the  elucidation  of 
many  a  disputed  phrase  in  his  Divina  Commedia, 
and  in  his  version  of  the  psalms  for  many  a  varia- 
tion from  the  Vulgate.  Let  dispute  about  this  pass* 
age  end  for  ever:  and  if  (as  the  Ab.  Lanci's  words 
imply )  there  be  still  a  public  Professor  sufficiently 
shallow  and  pedantic  to  play  the  witling  before 
his  juvenile  audience,  and  (God  give  him  modesty!) 
attempt  caricaturing  this  speech  of  the  ancient 
bard,  let  him  learn  that  henceforth  such  buffooneiy 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  exposing  his  own  want 
of  taste  and  prudence,  as  well  as  of  erudition. 
It  is  great,  the  Ab.  Lanci's  merit  in  doing  this  tardy 
service  to  the  memory  of  his  mighty  countryman, 
and  to  his  country,  and  (  may  I  not-add?  )  to  the 
world  at  large;  for  can  any  be  quite  uninterested 
in  the  removal  of  an  aspersion  from  so  eminent  a 
ft'llow-creature ,  as  Dante?  Whether  he  composed 
this  verse  himself,  or  borrowed  it  from  some 
work  that  he  had  perused,  it  equally  follows  that 
be  must  have  had  a  very  competent  fiuniliaritf 
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with  the  language.  In  the  first  supposition  indeed 
this  would  be  more  striking;  for  to  combine  in  so 
narrow  a  compass  so  much  force  and  pomp  of 
thought ,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  speaker  and 
the  occasion ,  and  such  a  conflux  of  guttural  letters 
and  accurate  syntax  with  a  subserviency  to  the 
Italian  rh}me,  argues  a  person  very  conversant 
with  the  tongue  which   he  employs .  Heretofore 
when  Orientalisms  were  averred  to  be  detected 
occasionally  in  his  phraseology ,  it  used  to  be  urg- 
ed chat  he  might  have  had  them  from  the  Paladins 
and  .Saracens  then  frequenting  Europe.  Rut  this 
reply  avails  little  or  nothing ;  for  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  Paladins 
and  Saracens  had  themselves  any  tincture  of  He* 
brew;  and  even  if  they  had,  it  must  have  been 
quite  too  small  for  the  occasion .  It  could  indeed 
have  been  only  an  oral  smattering  picked  up  among 
the  Jews;  though  this  supposition,  of  Mahometans 
and'soldiers  taking  the  trouble  to  do  it,  is  less 
probable  from  the  reflection  that  it  was  totally 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  common  life  , 
since' the  current   dialect  of  those  African  Jews 
themselves  was  Arabic ,  not  Hebrew.  Rut  to  effect 
what  is  here  performed  ( compose  a  Hebrew  verse 
adapted  to  t^ie  occasion  and  write  it  in  Roman 
crharacters)  it  were  necessary  that  those  rude  sol- 
diers knew  not  only  Hebrew,  but  Italian  perfectly 
well :  and  to  what  incongruous  a  thesis  that  would 
lead,  needs  no  notice.  If  the  line  was  borrowed 
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from  some  book  (a  suspicioQ  which  I  own  myself 
inclined  to  indulge ^  though  unable   to  Terify) 
then  its  energy  and  grandeur,  proving  it  to  be 
from  an  Author  nowise  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
a  beginner,  and  the  fact  of  no  such  book  beiii{ 
known  either  to  the  learned  Abate  or  to  hi)i  rea- 
ders ,  are  both  demonstrations  of  Dante*s  intimacy 
with  Hebrew.  In  fact  where  is  the  wonder  in  his  ha?- 
ing  studied  the  eastern  tongues  ?  He  had  more  need 
of  them  than  Milton;  and  Italy  offered  as  many, or 
greater  facilities  towards  acquiring  them  then  than 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  very 
year  of  Dante  s  birth  ( ia65)  a  treaty  between  Pisa 
and  Tunis  was  6rst  drawn  up  in  Arabic,  and  then 
turned  by  a  Pisan  into  T^atin.  A  short  period  ear 
Her  another  Italian  had  translated  an  Hebrew  tale, 
Culita  and  Duina;  and  another  composed  whit 
argues  vast  Arabic  erudition,  a  confutation  of  tbe 
Koran .  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  an 
inhabitant  of  Cremona  translated  Arabic  treatises 
on  Geometry  and  physics  to  the  prodigious  extent 
of  66  volumes,  viz,  the  works  of  Avicen  and  Pto- 
lemy. But  what  most  clearly  demonstrates  theCict 
of  Oriental  acquirements  being  more  common  in 
Italy  previous  to  laoo,  than  they  have  ever  been 
since,  is  that  up  to  that  time  the  best  Aristotles 
of  the  schools  were  in  Arabic;  for  it  viras  in  tbit 
very  year  (  as  is  recorded  )  that  the  first  Greek 
Aristotle  was  imported  into  Italy,  to  S.  ThonMS 
Aquinas's  great  delight,  who,  being  himself  both  a 
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Greek  (  for  he  had  translated  some  of  the  Fathers 
mod  part  of  Plato  into  Latin)  and  Oriental  scholar, 
saw  at  once  the  superiority  of  that  Greek  version 
over  all  the  vulgar  Arabic  ones  (0.  Then  what  was 
in  every  other  sense  a  revivaf  of  letters  in  Italy , 
iu  nowise  contributed  to  one  very  noble  study , 
that  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  primary  source 
of  civilization ;  or  rather  it  had  a  quite  contrary 
effjpct,  by  turning  public  attention  towards  Greece 
and  Rome  exclusively ;  so  that  in  almost  as  rapid 
a  career  as  the  other  arts  and  sciences  advanced^ 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  died  away . 
Of  the  literary  triumvirate ,  Dante  alone  seems  to 
have  retained  any  thing  of  it;  for  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  immersed  in  the  elegant  philosophy  of 
Socrates  and  TuUy ,  neglected  both  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran  in  their  originals ;  ur  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  praises  of  a  Sappho  or  a  Cesbia ,  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  the  Virgins  of  Paradise  or  the 
rose  of  Sliaron.  In  this  their  meritorious,  but  too 
circumscribed  devotion  to  the  Classics,  not  only 
their  immediate  followers  made  it  a  point  to  rival 
ihero,  but  the  bright  spirits  of  Leo  x,  and  indeed 
ail  Italian  scholars  (  with  a  few  exceptions  )  even 
down  to  the  present  day.  Still  allowing,  that,  at 
the  sight  of  Rome  in  tliis  her  night  making  a  dis- 
covery that  had  escaped  notice  in  that  her  glorious 
sun-shine  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  we  may  feel 

(i)  Hdl,  CoanncDt  y  Canto  it.  p.  «5i.  —  and  Tiraboacbi  and  Gra- 
dMU|o,  piiaia.  -i^  Aadrta  Lttlaratura ,  ? ol.  5.  p.  5ao. 
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amazement,  it  can  produce  non^,  that  Daate  shooUt 
have  composed  Hebrew  at  the  epoch  io  which  he 
lived ,  if  there  be  now  a  Roman  capable  of  inter- 
preting it.  Up  to  the  birth  of  the  former,  the 
Oriental  tongues  were,  as  we  have  seen ,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  at  least,  a  popular  attainment  in  I- 
taly;  and  this  they  never  have  been  in  England. 
Nevertheless  Milton,  when  projecting  his  Ghrtstiaii 
poem,  deemed  it  requisite  to  obtain  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  in  spite  of  innumerable 
difficulties  did  obtain  it:  then  for  Dante,  who  re* 
solved  upon   not  merely  a  Christian  poem  hr 
longer  and  more  peculiarly  religious  than  the  PSi- 
radise  lost  and  regained,  but  on  what  necessarily 
demanded  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  genuine 
Scriptural  lore,  a  translation  of  the  psalms ,  it  was 
still  more  natural  to  desire  to  learn  Hebrew,  than 
for  the  other;  and  also  easier  for  him  to  learn  it, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  age  (0.  Milton,  we 
know,  became  so  ready  with  regard  to  that  tongue 
that  in  his  blindness  he  had  a  chapter  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  read  aloud  to  him  every  morning: 


(x)  Nod  dir6,  ch'esll  tale  lingaa  col  too  studio  cttoHMe*  «a  dirt 
.cbe  non  rignoraTa  del  tatto .  Ootato  di  ttraordioario  ing€gi»D«  volfn* 
do  eteroare  la  memoria  di  se  cou  ooa  letteraria  inpreta  ,  odltf  ffatk 
ogni  savere  apparitse,  forse  cbe  doTea  sgoavmtarti  di  attmdcte  aacbc 
a  taa  bella  posta  alcan  poco  alia  csognizione  di  qaelU  lingaedie  dotta 
ai  appellano?  Dante  atadid  tanto  la  Bibbia,  cbe  molte  sue  locttSKMU,  e 
fone  le  pid  poetiche  sono  tolte  dalla  espretaiona  orientale...  •  beo  Io 
eouosce  chi  qnel  linguaggio  atsapora .  Disaertazioae  dell'  Ab.  M.  A. 
Laoci,  p.  39. 
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DO  such  aneodole  of  Dante  g  private  life  has  reach* 
etl  us,  but  bj  this  Hebrew  verse  we  may  coasider 
his  proficiency  to  be  proved  equally  well,  as  that 
of  ourowD  bard'by  his  facility  in  uoderstaudin^ 
whal  he  heard  read  by  his  daughters.  As  to  iuter- 
oal  evideiice  in  their  composition^ ,  whatever 
Orieutalisms  the  English  of  Milton  may  be  held 
to  oontaio  ^  such  vestiges  are  far  less  significant 
or  numerous  there,  than  in  the  Italian  of  Dante: 
for,  not  lo  anticipate  many  we  shall  hereafter  find 
in  this  poem,  nor  to  repeat  any  thing  already 
noticed ,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms  I  have  myself  been  able  to 
discover  above  a  dozen  instances ,  in  which  he 
lesTSS  the  Vulgate  to  follow  the  original  Hebrew . 
U  were  just  to  transport  our  imagination  badi  to 
his  age,  before  pronouncing  on  the  propriety,  or 
impropriety,  of  his  inserting  a  variety  of  languages 
(  ss  he  has  done  )  into  this  poem  •  lie  found  his 
conntry  without  a  formed  tongue  ^  as  well  as 
without  much  real  science ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 

she  was  without  the  rudiments the  disjecta 

membra  of  multifarious  literature;  his  duty  as  a 
good  citiseo  was  to  put  these  together  and  make 
the  most  of  them .  Of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
and  left  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak :  but  as  to  languages^  he  found 
native  Italian  in  the  embryo  of  a  quantity  of  dia- 
lects ,  many  of  them  very  rude  and  none  of  them 
grammatioal ,  and  the  foreign  tongues  of  Provence, 
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Greece,  Rome  and  the  East  all  extant  ia  Italy, 
in  some  degree,  though  in  various  conditions. 
The  first  of  them  appears  to  have  been  a  fiishion- 
able  accomplishment  in  the  different  courts;  of 
Latin  and  Greek  we  have  already  said  something (0, 
and  shall  more;  and  to  Arabic  our  attention  shall 
be  drawn  on  a  future  occasion,  when  I  shall ha?e 
to  comment  a  verse  written  in  it.  That  he  should 
have  considered  it  right  to  enrich  his  style  by  the 
adoption  of  many  Hebraic  idioms ,  and  to  recom* 
mend  by  his  example  the  continuance  of  a  study 
already  begun  with  some  success  (  that  of  the 
speech  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  purest  and 
primitive  sources  ot  Christianity)  was  both  equi- 
table and  highly  decorous;  and  was  not  certainly 
to  in^rfere  with  the  other  branches  of  learning, 
for  sdl  these  have  a  close  affinity .  With  regard  to 
his  translated  Hebraisms ,  I  presume  there  can  be 
no  diversity  of  sentiment;  but  that  everj:  one 
will  avow  he  was  as  justified  in  employing  them 
as  the  Spaniards  were  in  adopting  Arabic  idioms: 
for  thus  in  his  country^s  language,  which  he  found 
so  meagre,  he  kneaded  up  with  such  care  the  best 
of  it  s  own  numerous  dialects  and  many  foreigo 
ones ,  that  he  left  it  richer  than  any  other  of  mo- 
dern Europe .  Whether  his  introduction  of  pure 
Hebrew  into  his  Italian  can  be  equally  well  borne 
out,  may  be  questioned:  but  if,  (for  the  sake  of 

(i)  Hell,  Comment,  Ctotot  in — it-^t  ppb  i99-^.m5x-^i79- 
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holding  out  an  example  to  Oriental  students )  it 
be  considered  an  admissable  license,  then  on  no 
possible  occasion  could  it  be  so  plausibly  introdu- 
ced as  on  the  present.  For  in  no  mouth  could  the 
characteristic  harshness  of  the  Hebrew  be  more 
becoming,  than  in  that  of  the  ^swoln  lipt*  (quella 
enfiata  labbia ),  wolfish  Plutus;  nor  any  fiend  be 
with  greater  reason  represented  as  uttering  the/ 
most  ancient  language  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
mains. That  Dante  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  we  have  his  own  words  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  his  Grammar:  ^Hebrew  was 
the  tongue  of  the  first  man  (0. '  Nor  should  any 
one  suppose  that  this  is  in  contradiction  with  the 
declaration  which  we  shall  find  him  cause  Adam 
to  make,  that  the  language  which  he  used  was 
^  all  worn  out*(tutta  spenta  (*))  before  the  building 
of  Babel ;  for  it  shall  appear ,  that  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  kind  of  poetical  hypert>ole ,  not 
as  an  absolute  affirmation  :  it  only  signifies  that 
Hebrew,  which  at  first  was  universally  spoken,  had 
already  fallen  from  its  purity  before  the  great 
confusion  of  tongues.  But  that,  however  corrupt* 
ed,  it  was  not  extinguished,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  tower  of  Babel ,  (being  still  transmitted  by 
the  Jews )  we  know  to  have  been  a  thesis  formally 
sustained  by  our  Author;  siuce  he  thus  expresses 

(1)  Fait  ergo  Hebraicom  idioma  iil«  qocxl  priai  loqoentU  libia 
iabcicavmiBt .  De  V«Jf  ari  Eloqoiot  Lib.  i.  cap.  S. 
(9)  Pftrad.  Canto  xxfi.  ▼.  ia4* 
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himself  in  the  'ssme  gFammatical*  es»^  mentioDed 
immediately  above:  ^  this  form  ^ of  speech  wfaidi 
-had  been  spoken  by  Adam ,  and  by  ail  his  ehildren 
until  the' building  of  Babel ,  tlesoended  asa  peca- 
liar  inheritance  to  theillebrews,  io  omler  that  oor 
Saviour ,  ;when  'born  among  them  ,  mights  speak 
n6t^ the  language  of  confusion,  but  of  beauty  and 
grace .  The  chosen  few  to  whom  this  sacred  idiom 
was  intrusted  were  of  the  seed  of  Semi,  from,  whom 
proceeded  the  people  of  Israel ,  who  down  to 'the 
moment  of  their  dispersion  continued  to  employ 
this  most  ancient  of  tongues  (0/  This  opinioo 
recorded' so  tenaciously  is  referable  to  the  contro- 
versy between  scholars,  ^as  to  whether  the  books 
of  Moses  were  originally -written  in  Hebrew.,  or 
Chaldaic :  it  appears  to  be  in  order  to  decide  io 
favour  of  the*  former ,  that  Dante  asserts  itsisupe- 
rior  antiquity;  and  not from^a" wish  to  pronounce 
between  the  Syriac,  Samaritan  ^  and  Phsateian, 
which  be  apparently  considered  as  only  dialects 


(i)  Hac  forma  lo^othmis  locotaa  eat  Adam ;  liic  fbraa  loeati  and 
oiDDca  poateri  ejoa  oaqiie  ad  mlifieatioiMai  twtia  Balyl  ^JiaBC  foraw 
locotionia  bsreditati  aool  filii  Heber,  qai  ab  ao  dicti  aont  Hebnti. 
*  Eacb  claaa  of  workmen  '  (  he  aaja  )  *  waa  inflicted  witb  a  aeparata 
iangoage;  bricklayAv  with  ooe,  ctffieatara'witli  aooth«r,'Ctr«lp  pro- 
portion to  their  aUcrity  in  bailding«  waa  the  deformity  of  the  toagne 
allotted  to  them .  With  a  few  who  took  no  part  in  the  fabric  the  jMciwf 
idiom  waa  atill  left .  '  Qnibna  aotem  aanctnm  idioma  renaaiiait . ..  h«e 
tainima  pen  fbit  de  aenine  Sera . . .  de  qua  ortva  cat  popttlaa  Iflrerl 
qui  antiqnissima  locntioneaaotocv  eaqoe  ad  a«em  dJapiaaieiw .  De 
Vnlgari  Eloqaio,  Lib.  «.  cap.  6—7. 
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of  Hebrew ;  as  indeed  they  probably  were  (o  •  '^  >• 
curious  to. observe  how  freqnenliy  is  the  proverb 
exemplified  of  there  i>eifig  nothing  new  under  the 
sun!  A  solemn  proposal,  of  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review(s)  speaks  highly,  has  been  made  to  the  Asia- 
tic 5iociety  by  a  learned  peer  of  Prance  and  member 
of  the  Institute  to  adapt  the  Roman  letters  to  the  va- 
rious Oriental  languages  \}).  Rut  I  dare  say,  M.  de 
Voloey  was  little  aware  that  his  plan  had  been  put 
into  practice  so  many  ages  since;  and  that  of  the 
(ive  tongues,  Persian, Turkish,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Hebraic,  which  he  writes  in  European  characters, 
iiie  old  Tuscan  poet  had  already  preceded  his  inven- 
tion with  regard  to  two the  two  principal  of 

them .  Whether  such  a  device  be  approved  of  or 
not,  as  likely  to  be  of  any  general  iKfuefit  either  to 
science  or  commerce,  the  defence  of  Dante  in  his 
particular  circumstances  rests  upon  more  substan- 
tial ground,  that  of  experience.  For  to  nothing  else 
than  Its  being  written  as  it  was,  can  we  attribute 
the  preservation  of  his  verse  down  to  this  diiy  :  h;id 
the  copyists  been  doomed  to  labour  at  words,  of 
which  not  only  the  meaning  washid(if*n  to  iherii, 
but  with  whose  letters  they  were  also  uuac(|uaint- 
ed,  it  would  have  been  alt<igether  impossible  for 


(i)  Oftbete  roDtignotiflCoantri#*4  xhr  Ifttem  tnfl  the  langatge,  •!- 
^&j%  aoatugoufl,  were  ouce  probalilv  the  Mine.  Ed.  Rev.  No.  l&iv. 

{%)  Id  la. 

f\)  I. *  Alphabet  F.arop^n  uppliqiitf  iiui  langnr*  A«iatiqaM,  €tr. 
Par  C.  F.  V«luty ,  Comlr  •!  Pair  d«  Fiance  •%  membra  de  V  ln«tiliiff. 
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any  intelligible  traces  to  havf  been  retained:  and 
the  Divine  Comedy  would  have  been  reaHy  disfi- 
gured with  the  ridiculous  mummery  of  which  it 
has  been  so  ridiculously  accused.  As  things  stand 
however,  it  is  credible  that  we  have  the  Hebrew 
verse  free  of  any  adulteration ,  and  precisely  as  it 
came  from  the  Author^s  pen;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  much  of  the  Italian .  His  own  expec- 
tations might  have  been  still  more  flattering;  and 
when  he  used  these  letters  through  condescension 
to  the  illiterate  (  who  might  have  been  disgusted 
at  strange  hieroglyphics  totally  illegible  to  them, 

but  not  so  at  a  barbarous  exclamation  which  tber 

• 

could  read  though  without  understanding  it ,  that 
inhuman  dissonance  being  uttered  by  a  fiend ) 
I  dare  say  he  thought  they  would  be  no  secret  to 
the  learned  ;  and,  universal  learning  increased, it 
was  not  unnatural  if  he  believed  that  his  Hebrew 
would  not  only  be  explained,  but  at  last  be  tran- 
scribed in  its  original  form.  As  to  the  conservation 
of  his  verse ,  arguing  thus,  we  see  he  ai^ued  rightly; 
but  not  So ,  as  to  the  flourishing  of  the  tongue 
in  which  it  was  composed.  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio instead  of  improving  on  his  example,  and  so 
gathering  in  all  the  springs  of  ancient  lore,  turn- 
ed the  stream  of  fashion  in  a  beautiful  but  nar 
rowed  channel;  and  consequently  the  erudition 
of  the  East  has  almost  dried  up,  not  acquired  force, 
in  Italy.  The  illiterate  solution,  which  it  is  proba- 
ble Dante  meant  as  a  mere  temporary  tribute  to 
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the  i^uoraiice  of  his  age,  has  not  only  contented 
his  countrymen  ever  since,  but  when  at  last  the 
discovery  of  tlie  truth  is  made  and  published,  they 
are  so  unprepared  to  appreciate  it,  that  it  is  slight- 
ly or  not  at  all  mentioned  in  two  or  three  editions 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  made  quite  recently:  anil 
my  own  (I  mean  this  Comment)  will  be  the  first 
to  pi:e8ent  it  in  its  clear  light  .  Let  then  their 
bard  have  justice,  albeit  tardily,  done  to  him :  and 
without  pretending  that  his  Orientalisms  enhance 
Lis  reputation  as  a  poet,  let  him  Lave  credit  for 
something  superior  to  any  gifts  of  imagination  — - 
devoted  patriotism  and  learning;  for  the  first  may 
be  given  in  vain,  but  each  of  the  two  latter  argues 
virtuous  cultivation  of  the  mind .  Those  engaged 
him  to  employ  various  incentives  to  ([uickeu  his 
fellow-citizens  to  knowledge  and  wisdom;  and  one 
road  to  wisdom  was  certainly  to  study  the  compo- 
sitions of  Asia,  the  birth-place  of  their  religion 
and  of  every  art  and  science:  for  if  with  a  similar 
patriotic  intention  we  shall  find  him  citing  the 
Provenral ,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  agreed 
better  with  his  own  taste  to  cite  Hebrew;  since, 
though  the  former  might  have  been  more  fitting 
for  the  intellects  of  his  audience,  and  pleasing  to 
his  ear  from  its  melody,  it  could  never  have  been 
the  favourite  language  of  one,  who,  though  sweet 
and  tender  when  he  pleased,  was  much  oftener 
sublime;  and  who  therefore  rather  belonged  to  the 
schools  of  Greece  and  of  the  East,  than  of  France; 
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his  Muse  having  &r  less  relation  to  the  playful- 
ness of  the  sentimental  Troubadours,  than  to  the 
great  epic  and  Biblical  writeis,  whom  he  rivals  io 
the  union  of  daring  fancy  witli  profound  fcientific 
meditation. 

C ▼111. 

This  expressibn  *  Wolf  directed  to  Plutua,  the 
God  of  the  Avaricious,  proves  Dante s  distinct  de- 
sire to  prevent  his  being  confounded  with  Pluto: 
for  the  tFolfish  shape  of  the  former  is  as  remote 
as  can  be,  from  the  giant  bulk  and  all  the  infernal 
magnificence  with  which  the  latter  is  invested: 
Now  wave  the  haoners  of  the  king  of  Hell  ('). 

D. XII. 

As  we  descend,  the  guilt  of  the  sufferers  deepening 
teaves  less  room  for  commiseration:  so  that,  al- 
though Virgtls  reply  to  Plutus  be  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  that  already  made  to  Charon  and  Minosv*), 
it  is  no  longer  limited  (as  it  was  then  )  to  a  bare 
sublime  assertion  of  omnipotent  will,  but  adds 
contempt  and  menace,  and  reminds  the  fallen 
Cherub  of 

the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  die  aruioury  of  God . 

The  answer  also,  by  naming  Plutus  ^  the  swoln- 

(l)   HdtyCtBDOKSXIV. 

(a)  Inferoo,  Caoto  ui.  f.  94.-— Caoto  t.  t.  «3.  Ul,  Cooiaieiit  Co 
I(L  Id.  pp.  90S  -^  977. 
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lips  *  and  *  the  cursed  wolf,  *  gives  ao  idea  of  bis 

furm  which  corroborates  the  iaterpretation  given 

of  the  she-wolf  in  Canto  the  first  (0.  As  to  the  diP 

ference  of  sex,  it  only  adds  edge  to  the  satire ;  and 

the  ^  coupling  obscene*  (  niolti  son  gli  aniniali  a 

cui  s^ammoglia)  of  the  one,  and  this  ^whoredom 

proud*  (superbo  strupo)  of  the  other,  whose  train 

is  represented  formed  of  ^  Popes  and  Cardinals ,  * 

(as  we  shall  see  presently)  testify  that  the  ideas  of 

airarice,  wolfishness,  lewdness,  and  a  celebrated 

passage  of  the  Apocalypse  (^)  were  on  every  occa* 

sion  connected  in  Dacite*s  head,  as  referable  to 

the  rapacity  of  many  unworthy  Popes. 

This  tiercet,  in  the  Original,  is  one  of  those 
noted  by  Alfieri  as  most  beautifully  imiutive. 

F, xf  I. 

The  Italian  islacca:  about  the  etymology  of  which 
there  is  much  controversy,  although  the  rocabo- 
Imrio  takes  no  part  in  it.  Landino  derives  it  from 
the  Latin  verb  labor^  Veluiello  from  th^  Lombard 
dialect ,  others  (  quoting  Dufresne  )  make  it  lorn 
Ltuin ;  and  I  myself  had  imagined  it  taken  from 
the  Greek  AaitW,  scissura  ,  fissura  cum  crepitu 
facta  (') :  but  it  is  now  decidcnl «  it  is  an  Orienta* 


(i)  Cc>aiaieot«  p.  So. 
(9)  Rev.  XVII.  I,  «,  ). 
{})  Le&iceo  Eracftt . 
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littm(O.The  sense  however  remains,  in  all  the 
cases  where  we  shall  find  the  word ,  pretty  much 
the  same;  here  quartalacca  evidently  signifies  the 
fourth  Circle.  What  is  turned  by  me  into  ^  down 
we  plunge  mid  deeper  throes '  ( in  the  text ,  preu  - 
dendo  piu  della  dolente  ripa)  gives  ground  for 
hesitation  to  some;  but,  in  my  opinion  without 
any  reason :  for  ripa  is  put  with  poetical  freedom 
for  regione;  and  then  the  clear  meaning  is  ^  achiev- 
ing more  of  the  dolorous  region'  or'  descending 
still  deeper  into  hell  • ' 

G.  — ^  xvf  ir. 

Now  down  we  plunge  '  mid  wilder  throes, 
Enieriog  the  fourth  infernal  stew 
Deep  in  the  sack  of  universal  woes . 

This  ^sack  '  (che'l  maldelFuniverso  tutto  insacca) 
refers  naturally  to  the  entire  of  the  *Hell-of-tbe- 
damned';  which  is  to  contain  eventually  (since it 
does  not  so  at  present )  all  the  evil  which  afflicts 
the  universe.  Some  however,  with  over -scrupulous 
nicety  of  syntax,  refer  ^sack'  to  its'  immediate  an- 
tecedent ^the  fourth  stew '  ( quarta  lacca  ) ;  and 
thus  make  Dante  affirm ,  what  may  seem  rather 
hyperbolical ,  that  all  the  vices  of  mankind  ait 
caused  by  money .  Yet  had  such  been  really  hii 
intention ,  it  were  hard  to  prove  it  distant  from 
truth,  at  least  in  modern  history.  To  what  but 

(i)  Ab.  M.  A.  Laneiy  ut  supra . 
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avarice  or  prodigality  are  the  worst  of  our  politi- 
cal convulsions  ascribable  ?  If  man  be  made  for 
society,  (  and  that  he  is,  one  may  be  excused 
proving)  then  roust  every  thing  that  really  cements 
it  be  for  his  weal,  and  every  thing  tending  to  dis- 
solve it,  for  his  unhappiness.  Nothing  4ias  this  lat- 
ter, miserable  tendency  so  much  as  the  inspiring 
of  individuals  with  a  feeling  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  True 
philosophy  teaches,  that  men  have  little  cause  to 
be  vain  of  their  individuality.  Considered  as  mere 
individuals,  and  without  reference  to  any  pro- 
posed end  in  our  creation,  other  animals  equal,  if 
not  surpass  us .  What  confers  grandeur  on  our 
species  is  to  represent  it  as  a  corporate  body,  which 
ceases  to  exist,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  united . 
Many  creatures  go  alone,  and  to  continue  their 
kind  have  need  of  no  more  than  a  periodical ,  mo- 
mentary interview  between  two  of  different  sexes. 
Could  man  be  reduced  to  a  similar  state ,  he  would 
be  far  inferior  to  most  animals.  It  is  in  society 
that  he  becomes  evidently  and  infinitely  superior 
to  them  all.  We  are  then  nothing  more  than  fragile 
links  of  one  bright  universal  chain,  and  ( in  spite 
of  ingenious  rhapsodies)  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature 
which  is  welfare,  that  we  should  continue  depen- 
dant on  our  fellow-creatures,  and  they  on  us.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  by  money  that  such  salutary 
dependence  is  dissolved ;  and  whether  it  be  care 
in  the  acquisition  or  in  the  preservation  or  in  the 
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consumption  of  riches  thai  be  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts ,  it  is  alike  subversive  of  paCriolisoi . 
One  tie  broken ,  others  soon  follow :  but  the  moie 
you  weaken  the  voluntary  connexion  between 
individuals,  the  stronger  the  force  necessaiy  to 
preserve  peace  between  them;  the  more  indepen- 
dent each  becomes,  the  more  despotic  must  the 
Government  become,  if  it  is  intended  to  administer 
justice;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  natural  links  of  so* 
ciely  are  spurned,  there  remain  none  that  can 
preserve  it  except  unnatural  ones .  Wherever  there 
has  been  most  individual  dependence,  there  has 
been  most  National  liberty  :  And  when  to  the 
public  devotedness  of  the  Ancients  is  substiluled 
an  attachment  to  private  lucre when  submis- 
sion of  the  will  is  no  more when  ( men  receding 

to  a  mighty  distance  from  the  Patriarchal  system) 
attachment  to  birth  place  and  family  decays  — 
when  agricnlture  yields  in  dignity  to  manufac- 
tures  when  the  endearing,  reciprocal  relian- 
ce between  landlords  and  tenants  vanishes  — 
when  merchants  become  over- numerous,  who 
(bearing  their  fortunes  in  their  pockets  and  educa- 
ting their  itinerant  offspring  in  utter  indifTerence 
to  customs  and  sojourns)  consider  as  home  any 
sea-port  on  the  globe  which  may  answer  their  mo- 
mentary interests when  town-frequenting  nobi- 
lity begin  to  leave  the  provinces  desolate when 

the  Capital  is  filled  with  extravagant  dissipation 
«nd  the  most  iniquitous  usury wbeo  respect 
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for  staiion  disappears,  and  rapacious  buying,  bor- 
rowing ,  lending  ,  sdling  ,  an<i  intriguing  for  pla- 
ces are  ihe  usual  occupations  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  :  then  is  experienced   the  entire  truth  of 
what  I  say,  that  much  individual  independence  is 
not  compatible  with   civil  liberty,  and  leads  of 
necessily  to  one  or  all  of  these  slaveries  ( each 
ruthless  and  ignominous,  and  mure  ruthless  from 
being  alternate)  the  ferocity  of  anarchy,  of  oligar- 
chy, or  of  despotism  .  More  properly,  this  last  is 
the  term  in  every  such  case :  the  only  difference 
is  between  the  despotism  of  one,  or  of  few,  or  of 
many.  Which  of  these  horrible  gulfs  is  less  henrl- 
chiUing,  I  scarcely  know  or  care:  but  if  they  are 
all  brought  about  by  money,  it  were  no  libel  to 
call  it*  the  sack  of  universal  woe.*  Ky  it  we  are 
betrayed  into  that  appalling  circle  which  knows 
ao  redemption  (  anarchy ,  oligarchy,  despuism  , 
anarchy,   oligarchy,   despotism  \  and   to  whose 
hopeless  nature  nothing  is  more  applicable  than 
Dante*s  own  verse 

I^sc*i.ite  ogni  ^peraiiza  Toi  che*'ntri)ie. 
If  a  large  portion  of  Kurope  be  thus  fallen,  America 
may  consider  the  ghosts  of  her  murdered  sons  :is 
laid,  —  as  far  as  vengeance  can  do  it.  Iler  gold 
has  amply  retaliated  her  wrongs;  and  has  had  :i 
vast  sliare  in  producing  the  general  orruption  of 
European  politit;s.  It  has  transfernMl  the  destinies 
of  men  from  their  own  good  swords  to  a  bankers 
quill,  has  turned  war  nilo  a  question  of  tinance. 
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and  made  the  funds  sole  criterion  of  its  justice  or 
injustice;  in  lieu  of  the  cry  of  patriotism  are  heard 
the  prognostics  of  the  stock-broker;  and  for  valour 
and  constancy,  the  state  of  the  exchange.  How  br 
this  despicable  disease  has  hitherto  succeeded  io 
breaking  up  society,  I  need  not  inquire;  but 
that  to  it,  much  more  than  to  any  intemperate 
theories  of  sceptics  or  materialists,  are  to  be  ascrib- 
ed the  worst  disasters  of  the  past  century,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  asserting. 

I  have  strayed  from  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  text;  not  from  its  spirit.  Dante  foresaw  tbf 
ruin  which  Plutus  was  bringing  on  his  countrj: 
and  its  actual  state  is  a  complete  verification  of 
my  reasonings .  There  is  no  where  more  individual 
independence  than  in  Italy ;  no  where  less  politi- 
cal freedom .  The  links  of  society  hang  so  looseljf 
that  they  are  scarcely  felt  by  individuals;  while 

the  nation  is  in  hopeless  thraldom hopeless 

not  on  occount  of  the  governors,  but  thegovero- 
ed  .  Sismondi  undertakes  a  difficult  cause,  when 
he  would  make  the  mercantile  body  more  friend- 
ly to  liberty  than  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
The  latter  (he  says)  must  crouch  to  the  enslaver 
of  their  native  land  to  which  they  are  irremedia- 
bly attached  ;  while  the  former  fly  from  it,  and 
seek  for  freedom  elsewhere  .  But  what  kind  of  pa- 
triotism is  that  which  flies  from  its  country  in  ber 
utmost  distress?  Such  egoists  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing real  freemen:  and  are  much  more  likelj  ^ 
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sow\hc  seeds  of  slavery  in  each  free  shor«  to  which 
tHey  resort,  on  account  of  those  commercial  advan- 
t^es  which  liberty  always  possesses ;  and  from 
which  shore   they  will  quickly  retire,  on  those 
advantages  diminishing  by  the  breaking  out  of 
that  pestilential  slavery  of  which  they  had  them- 
selves imported  the  first  germ a  selfish,  insatia- 
ble thirst  of  gold.  Instead  of  bearing  freedom, 
they  bear  its  bane;  their  circumnavigation  is  infec- 
tion .  According   to  M.  Sismondi's   theory,   they 
roust  have  long  since  fled  from   Italy;  but  they 
first  ruined  her.  It  was  a  merchant  who  openly  en- 
slaved her  most  flourishing  Republic  —  Florence. 
In  a  great  country  there  is  full  room  for  both  the 
followers  of  commerce  and  the  landed  proprietors . 
Why  represent  their  interests  at  variance?  Their 
true  interests  are  essentially  the  same :  it  is  unjust 
to  both  to  undervalue  either.  Practicallv,  a  wise 
legislature  will  preserve  as  much  as  )>ossible  an 

equality  between  them the  n-ipidly  accumula- 

ting  riches  of  one  class  being  balanced  by  the 
hereditary  honours  of  the  other :  but  in  specula- 
tion ,  the  natural  defenders  of  the  soil  must  be 
avowed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  real  pa- 
triots those  who  have  no  hopes  beyond  their 
country;  not  men  who  are  ready  to  seek  another 
home,  and  retire  before  slavery  instead  of  hazard- 
ing a  mortal  combat . 
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H. XXI. 


The  tiercet  literally  is:  *  Ah!  heavenly  Justice, 
who  can  put  together  all  the  new  labours  and 
sufferings  which  I  beheld?   Why  doth  a  mortal 

error  produce  such  ruin?  ' The  first  part  refers 

to  the  impossibility  of  describing  in  a  few  verses 
ihe  various  horrors  that  presented  themselves. 
Some  make  ivho  refer  to  the  Dispenser  of  those 
torments :  but  it  could  not  have  been  meant  to 
ask  who  he  is,  since  the  exclamation  itself  l>egios 
by  telling  us  —  *  heavenly  Justice,'  giustizia  di 
Dio  (0.  The  second  part  of  ihe  tiercet  embraces  i 

far  more  momentous  question  the  doctrine 

of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  a  discussion 
so  awful  and  complex,  that  it  is  a  consolation  to 
defer ,  if  not  entirely  escape  it.  Recollecting  Dantes 
own  words,  it  is  the  primary,  allegorical  scope  of 
the  entire  poem  to  elucidate  it  («).  Waving  for  the 
present  the  main  subject conceding  the  exit-- 

(i)  The  verse  is  printed  as  an  interrogatm  in  fbe  G«aiiiuana  ta' 
all  the  roost  esteemed  editions; as  indeed,  the  particle  chi  requim- 
Yet  M.  Caiy  translates  it  like  a  mere  exclainatiou ,  adducing  Laadioo 
as  his  authority,  who  makes  chi  the  same  is  efae .  Laodino^  words  sre 
not  very  clear .  The  two  contested  interpretationa  are  as  I  have  givca: 
chi  potrebhe  ristringere  in  pochi  versi ,  ec.  ?  or  chi  raduna  in  qaeito 
lnf»<;o  deir  inferno  tanti  travagli  ec  ?  This  secmid  ia  aubje«t  to  tk 
ohjectioo  adduced  hy  me  —  that  of  putting  a  quaation  which  the  vMt 
(ii-st  words  of  the  tiercet  piecludes,  as  well  as  the  contest  of  the  eatire 
poem  :  quasi  che  Dante,  o  noii  sapesse,  o  negasae  eseere  la  divina  via* 
dice  Giustitia  che  ivi  aduna  tutti  quei  gnai.  Poggiali,  Kd.  Livora- 
1807,  vol.  3.  p.  93. 

(a)  Heli,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  63. 
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fence  of  the  eleni«il  castigations  of  Tartarus  —  I 
<l(*sceiid  to  a  coroll«iry  from  it.  The  text  being  iu 
the  singular  number  ^a  mortal  error' (nostra  col- 
pa  )  ap|Hfars  to  some  to  be  a  demand,  whetlier  it 
l>e  |»ossil)le  that  a  single  error  can  merit  such  va- 
rieties of  ever-lasting  torment?  Infinite  woe  can 
only  be  made  for  infinite  crime.  This  is  certain. 
After  this,  it  is  su]>erfluoiis  to  distinguish  between 
singular  and  plural.  Of  degrees  in  infinitude  we 
can  have  no  idea.  According  to  human  compre- 
hension ,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  assenting  to  the 
position  of  the  Stoics,  that  all  crimes  are  equal; 
except  by  doing,  what  seems  to  me  much  wiser, 

confessing  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  It 

may  be  practically  useful  to  pronounce  on  the 
extent  of  any  guilt  from  what  we  see  of  it ;  on 
such  appearances  the  legislator  must  act  — —  the 
temporal  by  the  infliction  of  temporal  punish- 
ments, the  spiritual  by  the  threat  of  future  ones; 
but  theoretically y  few  things  lead  to  greater  con- 
fusion in  reasoning.  It  is  the  invisible  mind  that 
makes  the  sin,  not  the  visible  act.  lUit  since  the 
JACt  of  the  mind  precedes  the  visible  act ,  the  entire 
guilt  is  equally  incurred,  whether  it  be  indicated 
by  any  act  visible  to  us,  or  not:  still  more  does  it 
follow,  that  if  the  entire  guilt  may  exist  previous 
to  any  visible  act,  it  may  previous  io  several.  The 
eye  of  Him  who  is  to  jiid^e  immaterial  creatures 
has  no  need  of  material  acts.  It  reads  the  spirit^ 
and  may  or  may  not  permit  good  or  evil  to  be  re- 
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vealed  by  one  or  many  overt  •  corporeal  actions. 
In  every  case  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the' spirit 
(which  is  truly  ^he  only  merit  or  demerit)  re- 
mains precisely  the  same .  The  law ,  that  is  the 
will  of  an  eternal  infinite  Being  must  be  infinite 
and  eternal.  Its  prescriptions  may  vary,  but  they 
are  only  its  form  .  Its  substance  can  know  no 
change.  As  long  as  those  prescriptions  exist,  thej 
partake  of  the  iufinitude  that  prescribes  them. 
To  contravene  them  then  is  infinitely  wrong;  nor 
in  that  infinitude  can  I  have  a  notion  of  any  gra- 
dations.  These  may,  perhaps,  exist;  but  my  fi- 
nite powers  cannot  conceive  them.  If  an  infinite 
Being  ordains  a  statute  (  whatever  it  seem  in  our 
eyes,  great  or  small)  it  must  be  infinite,  and  any 
breach  of  it  be  infinite  too;  nor  can  I  have  anj 
conception  of  its  deserving  more  or  less  than  in- 
finite punishment;  in  which  I  can  recognise  no 
degrees  either  of  alleviation  or  severity.  Such 
degrees  may  be;  but  they  are  not  within  the  grasp 
of  mortal  perception .  The  only  question  then  is 
whether  an  infinite  Being  has  given  a  law ,  or  not. 
If  he  has ,  it  is  a  line  in  the  ^over-stepping  of  which 
( and  in  it  alone  )  guilt  consists;  and  however  yea 
advance  after,  this  advance'  (Cicero  avers)  *has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  over-stepping  of  the  line. 
In  this  consists  guilt,  in  the  infraction  of  the  law 
(  without  a  reference  to  its  apparent  importance 
or  unimportance  );  and  when  once  this  infrac- 
tion takes  place,  the  guilt  is  completed.  Every  sio 
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overturns  reason  and  order:  but  as  soon  as  order 
and  reason  are  overturned,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
addition  of  any  greater  sin  (0/ 1  only  speak  of  what 
seems;  and  indeed  so  does  Cicero.  But  it  seems 
as  if  one  crime  should  incur  infinite  punishment, 
just  as  much  as  many;  and  as  if  the  plucking  of  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  of  an  apple  were  quite  as  cri- 
minal when  prohibited  by  the  Creator,  as  any 
enormity  whatever.  This  is  the  sublime  verity 
shadowed  forth  by  the  catistrophe  of  Eve :  and 
such  a  reflection  (  independent  of  every  other  ) 
might  suffice  to  secure  veneration  for  the  magni- 
ficent simplicity  of  the  Genius  ,  who  put  the 
whole  world  and  an  apple  in  one  and  the  same  ba- 
lance ,  and  found  them  of  equal  weight  in  the  esti- 
mate of  Omnipotence . 


XXI?. 


Not  wild  Charibdis ,  when  the  wildest  masses 
Of  breakers  combat  in  its  pool  renown'd, 
Chafes  like  the  innumerous  troop  that  waltzes. 

The  misers  and  the  prodigals  drawn  up  face  to 
face,  one  party  on  the  interior  circumference  of 
the  Circle  ( that  is,  round  its  central  orifice)  and 
the  other  on  its  exterior  circumference  (or  under 


(i)  Qaam  loDge  progrediare «  cum  semel  traotierit ,  ad  aogeodnM 
tniif«aiidi  colpam  nihil  pertioct . . .  .  Id  eo  ett  peecatum ,  qaod  ooa 
licait  •  Cam  qoidqoid  peccator,  pertarbatione  peccatar  ordinia  alqa« 
mtioiib.  PttlarbalA  aotem  temel  ratiooe  et  ordinc,  nihil  polaat  addi 
^uo  mafia  ptccare  poaat  vUbiUur,  Par.  v. 
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its  wall),  they  ever  and  anon  charge  at  each  other 
with  furious  cries,  and,  meeting  mid  way,  strike 
breasts  and  rebound  back  to  their  former  lines; 
where  they  prepare  for  similar  encounters  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  discomBtures.  Snch,  in  substance, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  present  and  following  tier- 
cets.  During  this  eternal  tilting  (giostra)  the  shades 
also  eternally  move,  or  whirl  like  Charibdis  during 
that  violent  concussion  of  its  tides  called  by  seamen 
its  rintoppo  (0,  or  rather  iualtze,  (  as  I  translate 
it)  that  is,  perform  the  ridda  round  the  entire 
Circle.  For  the  riddi  of  the  text  is  from  the  verb 
riddare ,  *'  to  dance  the  ridda ;  *  and  the  ridda  was '  a 

dance  of  many  persons  turning  round ' which 

is  about  the  same  thing  as  a  ivaltze  (*). 


XXTII. 


*  Turning  weights  by  force  of  breasts  '  is  the  o- 
riginal,  verbatim;  and  it  is  indeed  (as  is  also  my 

(i)  Mr.  Gary  in  trantlating  odcU  Dot  a  masii  of  billow*  ,  bat  "  a 
billow,** diminishet  much  tlic  propriety  of  the  melapborzand  tbe  more 
io,  beeaatc  Dante  by  ooda  a'iotoppa  all«ded  to  a  cfaaractertatic  pbe- 
iMMieoon  of  the  ttraits  of  Mestioa,  which  he  most  have  olMerred  when 
be  wat  Ambatsador  ia  Sicily.  Not  always,  hot  frequeotly  wheo  tbe 
wiud  blows  frpfthly  from  either  the  Sooth  or  North-east,  tb*  cnrreals 
ineet  with  perilous  but  transient  Tiolence  and  are  then  said  to  imia^ 
f^n ,  So,  to  warn  ships  nt*t  to  approach  while  the  danger  lasts, there 
is  (  or  at  least  was )  a  tall  signal-tower  where  pilots  are  employed  to 
keep  a  good  look  out .  These  being  experieaeed,  always  can  predict 
the  rintoppo  a  little  before  it  happens .  E  in  qaasto  b^mIo  sicaro  k  il 
passaggio.  Dauiello,  Comento,  p.  49. 

(s)  Ballo  di  molte  persone  fatto  in  giro.  (Voeabolario).  It  scvak 
to  ha?e  been  a  lascivious  dance ,  which  wat  at  last  Uti  tmxhm  peasantry, 
and  is  now  no  onger  in  use. 
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tnnsIatioQ  )  capable  of  two  interpretations :  for  it 
may  mean ,  either  that  each  wretch  had  a  stone , 
like  Sisyphus,  to  roll  with  his  breast;  or  that  the 
weights  in  question  were  simply  those  of  each 
ghost  s  own  form ,  as  well  as  that  of  his  antago- 
nist's, which,  on  the  shocking  of  their  mutual 
breasts,  spun  round.  The  former  of  these  is  the 
received  solution  and  in  many  editions  there  is 
an  engraving  to  elucidate  it:  but  I  myself  prefer 
the  latter;  for,  besides  that  tilting ^  a^altzing  ^nd 
spinning  like  a  ahirl-pool  make  quite  images  e- 
nough  for  one  passage,  these  ideas  of  speed  and 
lightness  are  not  aided ,  but  rather  enfeebled  by 
that  of  rolling  huge  stones.  To  talk  of  the  weight 
of  the  spirits  implies  no  more  incongruity  than  to 
talk  of  their  turning  weights;  of  the  suffering  of 
their  breasts  when  striking  together,  no  more 
than  when  striking  against  the  stones.  Poets  are 
permitted  to  attribute  corporeal  functions  to  spi- 
ritual creatures,  as  well  as  to  strip  them  of  them 
when  they  please;  for  it  were  otherwise  very  hard 
to  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of 
apirits.  Thus  we  find  Atrides,  in  the  self-same  sen- 
tence, represented  as  an  empty  shade  endeavour- 
ing vainly  to  embrace  Ulysses*  and  as  letting  fall  a 
shower  of  tears  like  one  still  incarnate  (0.  The 
introduction  of  Charibdis  into  the  present  Canto, 
as  a  simile,  is  recognised  as  still  more  apposite, 

(1)  Odjtfea,  Lib.  zi.  ▼.  390  —  4. 


*  c 
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if  we  remember,  that  some  commentators  of  the 
Aeneid  affirm  that  Virgil  intended  that  whirlpool 
as  allegorical  of  avarice : 

latus  laeTum  implacata  Charibdis 

Obsidet,  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  rastoft 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus',  rursusque  sob  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  undi  (>). 


*  Why  keep  your  hands  so  clenched  ? '  cry  the 
prodigals  to  the  misers:  *Why  yours  so  carelessly 
o^en  ? '  reply  the  misers  to  the  prodigals .  This  is 
the  literal  signification  of  the  text.  For  as  to  the 
first  question :  though  *  why  keep?'  Q>erche  tieni?) 
is  all  that  is  actually  expressed ,  I  am  entirely  of 
A1.  Biagioli's  opinion  that  the  ^clenched  hand' 
(pugno  chiuso)  of  verse  lvii  is  to  be  understood. 
It  gives  precision  to  the  picture.  Those  who  explain 
it/ why  keep  fast  your  riches  ?'  retain  the  substance 
of  the  meaning  certainly ,  but  without  any  meta- 
phor;  and  besides  they  give  something  of  looseness 
to  the  phrase,  for  as  the  misers  have  no  ^riches* 
in  hell ,  the  present  tense  must  thus  be  put  for 
the  past .  Such  as  render  it  ^  why  keep  back  my 
weight  ? '  throw  ( to  borrow  an  expression  from  M. 
Biagioli)  a  mortal  coldness  over  the  whole  compo- 
sition W:  and  I  may  add,  they  make  it  necessarify 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  iii.  ▼.  4ao. 

(9)  . .  Sparge  in  tutto  il  quadro  on  gbiaccio  mortile  .  Biafiolif 
Comeoto,  Vol.  i.  p.  14$. 
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iniply  that  the  shades  were  rolling  stones,  which, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  the  original  does  not 
absolutely  oblige  us  to  understand,  and  which  it 
is  simpler  not  to  understand.  With  regard  to  the 
second  question  ( perche  burh?  ):  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  both  the  etymology  and  metaphorical 
meaning  of  the  verb  burlare  are  contested.  The 
Vocabulary  gives  neither;  but  contents  itself  with 
the  literal  explanation  ^  to  squander  prodigally  (0/ 
Velutello  derives  it  from  hurella^  which  in  the 
Lombard  dialect  means  a  little  ball  usually  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  monkey  to  prevent  its  running  away; 
whence  the  proverb  '  wherever  the  monkey  goes- 
there  goes  also  the  burella  .  '  Hence  burlare  signi- 
fies to  let  any  thing  slip  from  your  Jlng^rs;  as  the 
small,  round  burella  would  from  a  careless  hand. 
Landino  seeks  for  it  in  another  provincialism,  bu- 
iarcy  by  which  the  people  of  Arezzo  mean  gcitare 
or  *  throw  away'.  Some  interpret  it  roll;  but  the 
signification  they  give  is  the  dullest  of  any  —  mak- 
ing it  *  why  roll  your  weight?  '  in  reply  to  *  why 
keep  back  my  weight? 'The  exact  hislory  o{ burlare 
is  certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Kast  (*).   My 
idea  of  the  whole  passage  is  then  ,  that  Dante  in- 
tended to  represent  those  mad  ghosts  as  jolting 
at  each  other  with  unspeakable  fury,  one  party 

(i)  Gittar  via,  uMr  prodigalmentp  .S  i*  I'hut  Mr  Carv  Iraunlatrt : 
but  though  hit  **  why  cattett  thou  away  ?*'  preserves  the  mdm,  it  doet 
not  the  imagery^ the  poetry  of  the  text. 

(i)  Ah.  M  A.  Laoci ,  Diaa«rtizioDe ,  •€.  p.  3^. 
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having  their  hands  extended  rigidly  and  die  other 
nervously  contracted,  so  that  the  force  with  which 
their  breasts  struck ,  sent  each  of  them  spinning 
back  to  his  pristine  post.  This  is  clearer  and  sim- 
pier  and  (  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me  )  nunre  in  the 
style  of  my  Author,  than  to  diversify  (  may  I  not 
say,  clog?)  the  sketch  with  the  introduction  of 
huge  stones.  I  repeat,  '  turning  weights*  is  all 
that  is  in  the  original .  I  may  suppose  them  what 
weights  I  please :  and  in  making  my  choice  recol- 
lect simplicity  is  one  of  Dante's  characteristics. 

Spinning  their  weights  around ,  around  ^ 

While  breasts  strike  breasts  with  pangs  condign. 
Ho !  charge,  hurrtf,  jolt,  bonod ,  rebound! 

Ho !  foe  to  foe,  and  line  to  line ! 

Each  cursing  eack^  and  madly  crying 

^^  Why  closed  thy  palm?  "  *^  why  open  thine?  " 

Then  thwart  the  sooty  cavern  flying 
Still ,  still  they  bandy  railing,  raging, 
That  savage  taunt  that  fierce  replying; 

And  hice  about  and  form engaging 

For  ever  in  that  rude,  unvaried  tilt. 

M.  ..i— .  xxxin* 

The  ontoso  metro  of  the  Italian  means  the  con- 
tumelious language  which  they  directed  against 
each  other;  and  which  the  poet  does  ool  condes- 
cend to  specify .  All  he  repeats  b  the  burthen  of 
their  mutual  reproaches,  pevehe  lieni?  ec.  Virgil 
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is  next  asked  whether  ^  ail  those  tonsured  things  * 
(questi  chercuti )  which  are  seen  were  clergymen? 

» 

YirgiFs  reply  is  twofold .  The  first  part  is  not  an 
answer  to  Dante  s  question :  but  tells  him  that  all 
the  occupants  of  this  circle,  whether  misers  off 
prodigals,  were  alike  ^  mentalfy  blind  (0'  on  earth 
(  in  la  vita  primaja ) ;  and  that  the  opposite  nature 
of  their  guilt  is  plainly  expressed  by  their  ^  rival 
howl  *  as  to  their  clench*d  and  open  hands.  I  may 
add  ( what  I  seldom  do )  a  grammatical  observation 
on  the  word  ferci  in  v.  xLii;  because  to  understand 
the  last  syllable  ci  as  a  mere  expletive  particle,  is 
a  slur  upon  the  writer.  The  commentators  are  too 
fond  of  making  him  distort  words  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme.  This  ci  is  an  adverb  meaning  there ^  and  is 
almost  necessary  to  render  the  syntax  plain  ;  it 
refers  to  vita  primaja  (*) :  ^  they  were  so  blind  of 
the  mind  on  earth ,  that  they  kept  no  order  in 
their  expenses  there.' This  ihere  renders  tlie  whole 
|>assage  clearer,  by  showing  they  had  no  riches 
either  to  hold  or  cast  away  here  below  in  hell; 


(i )  Mr.  dry  does  not  •vea  •ttenpt  prc«rrYiag  \\m  Soa  exprcwio 
goerci  delU  mvote.  Sfaaketpere*t  example  might  have  emboldened  him 
to  do  so  — 

Ham. . . .  Methinka,  I  aee  my  father . 

Hor.  O  where*  my  lord' 
Ham.  In  my  mind'a  eye,  Horatio .     HmiUc  Ack  i.  Soana  a. 

(a)  Biag'ioli,  Comento,  Vol.  i.  p.  i44* 
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and  thus  corroborates  my  former  observations  oo 
perche  tieni  ?  (0 . 

This  is  the  second,  and  direct  part  of  the  reply 
to  Dante s  demand.  ^  All  those  whose  crowns  ap- 
pear shaven  were  Popes  and  Cardinals;  for  it  is 
with  regard  to  these  that  avarice  uses  its  fullest 
measure  (*).  '  Lorabardi  accuses  the  Academy  of 
introducing  the  false  reading  of  ^  uses  '  (  usa  )  in- 
stead of  ( uso  )  ^  used ; '  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be 
very  wrong.  ^  It  was  not  merely  on  the  authority 
of  the  majority  of  M.  S.  S.  nor  to  avoid  elision  of  an 
accented  vowel  (  for  that  such  a   poetic  liceuce 
was  sometimes  admissable,  they  well  knew),  but 
because  the  context  pointed  it  out  as  the  true 
reading,  that  the  Academicians  preferred  it.  The 
clerical  delicacy  which  thus  interposes  to  lessen 
the  ^scandal'  of  Dante  is  futile;  except  it  could  at 
the  same  tim«  erase  the  other  much  harsher  in- 
vectives, which  are  up  and  down  in  the  poem, 
against  the  clergy  of  his  day.  He  must  be  justified 
Bot  by  softening  down  his  expressions,  but  by 
showing  he  had  reason  to  employ  the  harshest: 
and  that  his  great  ancestor  tells  him  positively  to 
speak  the  iphole  truth  ivithout  reserve  P) . ' 

(x)  p.  4a8. 

(a)  Soverchio,  qaati  andante  topra  1o  cerchio ,  cio^  alKorlo  del  two. 
Biagioliy  Comento,  Vol.  z.  p.  146.  Mr.  Gary  leaves  oat  this  metaphor. 
Neither  does  he  introduce  the  characteristic  term  ^  tonsures*  (chercnti) 
any  where  in  his  Tersion  of  the  passage. 

(3)  Paradise,  CalitoxTii.  ^  Biagioli,  ComentOy  Tol.  t.  p.  146. 
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That  a  monstrous  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
though  free  from  the  cares  of  wife  and  family ,  had 
so  far  receded  from  evangelical  simplicity  during 
several  ages  previous  to  the  reformation,  as  to  be 
a  class  notorious  for  avarice  and  prodigaUty,  is  a 
fact  not  more  severely  denounced  by  any  than  by 
Catholic  writers  themselves;  and  it  is  to  those  vices 
some  of  ihem  attribute  the  reformation .  ^  Irresisti- 
ble  is  the  impulse'  (says  Madame  deStael)  ^ which 
men  of  talents  feel  to  attack  the  strongest;  and 
such  indeed  is  the  sign  by  which  we  may  ever 
distinguish  the  efTervescence  of  real  genius  . 
"When  therefore  we  recollect  the  potency  of  the 
Church  in  Dante*s  day  and  his  own  rigid  morale 
and  profound  piety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  express- 
ed himself  with  vehenfKfnce  against  Priests,  Car- 
dinals, and  Popes;  if  their  conduct  was  really  rui- 
nous  to  the  State  and  disgraceful  to  religion  .  'It 
was  holy  and  honest  indignation/  writes  Landino, 
^thatmade  both  nanteand  Petrarch  thunder ag;iinst 
the  dignitaries  of  their  own  communion.  Rut  Alas! 
the  evils  they  combated  exist  still:  for  who  does 

not  behold  men rather  brutes  than  men 

without  either  learning  or  morals,  who,  though 
too  ignorant  and  vicious  to  merit  a  curacy  in  the 
smallest  village,  are  raised  to  elevated  stations; 
Dvhich  they  prostitute  in  the  vilest  manner,  amass- 
ing with  most  exorbiUint  avarice  ,  by  the  most  a- 
trocious  injustice,  huge  treasure;  and  soon  spend- 
ing it  prodigally  in  such  unheard-of  debauchery 
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aud  revels,  that  in  comparisoa  with  them  Saurdana- 
palus  and  Heliogabalus  were  temperate  Saints  (0?' 
-*—  ^  If  there  exist  in  the  world'  (exclaims  Boccac- 
cio) ^people  immersed  beyond  all  measure  in  an- 
rice  they  are  our  great  Prelates;  who  give,  nay  fling 
away  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  Abbeys,  and  the 
other  benefices  of  our  sacred  Church  upon  idiots, 
drunkards,  gluttons,  and  wicked  furious  meo 
contaminated  with  every  description  of  enormoos 
vice ;  and  these  they  are  who  lead  Christendom  to 
hell  (*). '  This  religious  poet  might  well  then  have 
expressed  himself  as  he  did .  But  another  line  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  — *^  actions  and  writings  should 

be  judged  with  a  reference  to  their  dates ' may 

imply  that  hist  asperity  would  have  been  otherwise 
directed,  had  he  lived  nearer  to  the  present  time. 
Wherever  vice  appeared  with  the  most  triumphant 
effrontery,  thither  would  have  been  pointed  his 
dauntless,  heaven-inspired  pen .  Wherever  justice 
was  most  grossly  outraged,  whether  under  pretence 
of  religion ,  or  of  civil  freedom ,  he  would  have 
resented  the  profanation :  and  if  it  be  against  pre* 
tenders  to  the  former  that  we  find  him  most  em- 
phatic ,  we  shall  discern  ^  the  reason  in  the  date . ' 
The  Clergy  were  the  direst  offenders  durrDg  his 
life :  but  had  they  been  persecuted  in  their  turn , 
and  exposed  to  at  least  as  much  violence  and 
insult  as  ever  they  exerted,  there  is  e^ridence 

(i)  ComeDto,  p.  43* 
(a)  Id.  Tol.  II-  p.  49. 
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enough  in  this  poem   to  certify  that  he  would 
have  changed  his  style,  though  not  sentiments; 
for  these  were  fttrikinglj  an  union  (  to  repeat  my 
former  words  )  of  entire  fidelity  to  his  own  Church 
with  much  tolerance  towards  that  of  others  (0.  If 
bribery,  plunder ,  extortion,  and  all  the  enormiti- 
es of  avarice  and  debauch  were  displayed  by  pseu- 
do«republicans,  and  free  discussion   interdicted 
by  pseudo-philosophers,  it  is  them  that  our  poet, 
who  was  truly  both  a  philosopher  and  a  republi- 
can, would  have  reprobated :  for  the  context  of  all 
his  writings  justify  the  assertion,  that  it  was  maiii** 
festly  to  thf  beneficial  or  pestilential  nature  of 
men's  actions  that  he  attended,  and  not  to  see  by 
what  rank  or  garb  the  actors  were  distinguished 
military  or  clerical *  whether  by  toga  or  cas- 
sock ,  bonnet  or  tonsure  (*).  ' 

P. LTII. 

Vii^il,  having  given  a  negative  to  l)ante\s  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  those  shades  were  to  be 
recognised  ,  goes  on  to  tell  him  of  the  appearance 
which  their  bodies  shall  present  when  rising  from 
the  grave  on  the  last  day.  The  Avaricious  shall  be 
seen  with  ^clenched  hand'  (col  pugno  rhiusoK* 


(i)  HHI,  Conmi^nU  Canto  iitp.  S7. 

(a)  Srvr  ille  EfM«copu4 ,  Mve  til  laira« ;  ImpM^rnr  H  dominun,  tut 
mUm  «C  tertiM,  aut  io  purpura  ,  ant  io  terico  •  ant  in  viliMimo  panno 
jaoAM;  BOB  iMMMrom  (liv^rnitat^ ,  mhI  ikprruai  merito  juflicabitar  . 
,  dc  ftlata  Eccletitt ,  p.  77!. 
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and  this  is  the  expression  which ,  I  already  said, 
should  be  understood  even  of  the  semblances  of 
bodies  (0,  the  £;hosts,  after  (perche  tieni  ?  )  *  why 
keep?'  The  prodigals  shall  rise  to  judgment  with 

bald  crowns'  (  co'crln  mozzi  ): which  ma? 

refer  either  to  the  Italian  ^  they  have  shaved  him* 
(T  hanno  pelato),  the  proverbial  mode  of  desigoa- 
ting  a  man  ruined  by  his  excesses  ;  or  else  to  the 
medical  observation  that  premature  baldness  is 
generally  the  consequence  of  a  wild ,  extravagant 
life .  This  want  of  hair  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
tonsures,  or  shaven  heads,  of  the  Romish  clergy  as 
twice  before  alluded  to  in  verse  xxxix  and  xlvi. 
It  is  only  the  prodigals  that  are  to  rise  with  ^bald 
crowns; '  whereas  the  Clergy ,  though  accused  both 
of  avarice  and  prodigality ,  were  more  characte- 
ristically guilty  of  the  former  vice.  Then  whatever 
resemblance  appear  between  the  figures,  this  pre* 
sent  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding (*). 

Q.  -LX. 

^Evil  spending  and  evil  hoarding  robbed  them 


(i)  T^  Tanit^  che  par  penoDa.  Inf.  Canto  ti.  ▼.  3ft. 

(a)  'I  hU  resemblance  is  not  much  inthe  Italian.  Neither  the  terhnieal 
term  chercuti ,  nor  coperchio  piloso  al  capo  (which  itoDly  applicable 
to  the  ttpprr^ATi.  of  the  head  and  it  thus  aynonimoos  with  cberca6, 
^toiiMired*)  has  a  timilar  !iigni(ication  with  crin  mozzi ^-wfaich  last 
expression  refers  to  the  entire  head  of  hair  as  being  cot  or  torn  off. 
But  Mr.  CarY*s  **  whose  heads  are  shorn,** ^* that  with  no  hairr  cowls  are 
crowned**  and  ** those  with  close-shaven  locks**  all  seem  STOonii 
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of  tlie  beautiful  worhr  is  the  verbal  exposition. 
Most   annotators  interpretet  ^  beautiful  world  \ 
Paradise :  but  some  ( amongst  whom  I  am  one  ) 
think  it  signifies  this  beautiful,  natural  world  (0. 
That  lK>th  misers  and  prodigals  render  it  a  joyless 
scene  with  regard  both  to  themselves  and  others, 
18  roost  true;  for  those  deprive  themselves  of  plea- 
sure, and  these  become  callous  to  the  sense  of  it. 
I  have  preferred  putting  this  obvious  interpreta- 
tion on  the  text  to  that  usually  given  (avarice  and 
prodigality  shut  all  these  wretches  out  of  Paradise), 
because  Virgil  need  scarcely  have  told  that  to  Dan- 
te, who  sees  them  in  hell;  and  Ix^sides,  it  were  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  said  so  often.  Indeed 
when  it  is  added ,  that,  to  explain  the  sadness  of 
their  present  plight  requires  ^  no  varnish  of  words* 
(parole  non  ci  appulcro),  since  it  is  visible  of 
itself,  we  naturally  reflect  that  to  tell  us  they  are 
not  in  Paradise  is  also  superfluous ;  since  we  behold 
them  in  this  Tartarean  hell,  whose  very  nature  is 
to  be  eternal  to  its  occupants.  Rut  the  passage,  as 
I  understand  it,  conveys  a  fine  moral  verity,  and 
one  not  mentioned  before. 


LXZ. 


*In  no  production  of  any  follower  of  the  Muse 
(says  M.  Ginguen<i)  *is  there  a  picture  of  Fortune 
superior  to  the  one  now  before  us,  perhaps  not 

(1)  Alcani  etpongono  mondo  pttUm  i  b^ni  moodani,  i  qoali  di  lor 
Baton  too  belli .  Landino,  Cointiito ,  p.  4)- 
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even  in  that  fine  ode  of  Horace  (  O  Diva  gratum 
quae  regis  Antium)  than  which  there  ift  nolhiog 
finer,  on  the  same  subject,  in  ancient  poetry  (0.* 
Instead  of  considering  such  praise  over-rated,  I 
would  remove  the  perhaps .  Yet  we  must  reflect 
that,  when  Dante  wrote,  the  current  philosophy, 
but  particularly  astronomy  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present:  so  that  to  prevent  tbe 
passage  in  question  from  seemiqg  abstruse,  it  is 
requisite  to  recollect  the  philosophical  system  on 
which  it  reposes;  and  for  that  purpose  we  may 
consult  Dante's  own  words  in  the  Convilo. 

*  It  is  almost  uniformly  believed  that  there  are 
several  heavens;  and  that  they  are  directed  in 
their  motion  by  several  intelligences,  in  common- 
er  language  spirits,  or  Angels.  That  on  such 
subjects  little  can  be  positively  demonstrated  to 
human  reason  is  true;  yet  that  little  (says  the 
Philosopher)  is  calculated  to  impart  more  delight, 
than  the  investigations  in  which  we  can  obtain 
mathematical  evidence.  As  to  the  number  of  hea- 
vens, much  have  opinions  varied.  Aristotle,  and 
many  old  astronomers,  reckoned  the  remotest  of 
them  from  us  that  of  the  fixed  stars;  beyond 
which  it  was  held  there  was  nothing .  Ptolemy 
perceiving  that  that  eighth  sphere  or  heaven  moved 
with  more  than  a  single  motion  (and  being  con- 
strained by  that  philosophical  principle,  which 

(i)  Hist.  Lift,  d'ltalie  p  vol.  ii.  p.  #t. 
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necessarily  requires  tliat  a  first  mover  should  be 
the  simplest  imaginable  power)  laid  it  down,  that 
there  must  be  a  celestial  body  beyond  that  of  the 
fixed  stars,  in  order  to  communicate  to  the  Uni* 
▼erse  its  primal  great  revolution .  This  is  what  is 
still  taught.  There  are  nine  moveable  heavens, 
spheres,  or  orbits  rolling  one  within  the  other;  to 
which  this  our  Globe  is  the  little  centre.  The  near- 
est of  them  to  us  is  that  of  the  Moon ;  the  second 
that  of  Mercury;  the  third,  of  Venus;  the  fourth, 
of  the  Sun;  the  fifth,  Mars;  the  sixth,  Jupiter; 
the  seventh,  Saturn ;  the  eighth,  of  the  fixed  stars; 
and  the  ninth,  that  of  the  first  Mover.  The  seven 
first  are  planets,  that  wheel  in  their  wheeling 
orbits;  the  stars  of  the  eighth  are  fixed  in  their 
orbit,  and  it  is  only  it  that  wheels;  and  the  ninth 
is  that  which  gives  all  the  others  their  primitive 
impulse,  or  great  original  motion  from  east  to 
west;  by  which  effect  alone  we  are  assured  of  its 
existence,  since  it  is  itself  invisible  to  our  mortal 
eyes.  Beyond  all  these,  we  Christians  suppose  a 
tenth  heaven.  This  tenth  is  the  Empyrean,  the 
source  of  light,  immoveable  itself,  but  the  cause 
of  the  motion  of  the  prime  Mover.  That  prime 
Mover  then,  that  crystalline,  diaphanous,  trans- 
parent, or  ninth  heaven  rolls  with  incomprehen- 
sible  swiftness  withinside  of  this  tenth  heaven  , 
this  region  of  tranquillity ,  this  peaceful  home  of 
an  infinite  Deity;  who  can  never  be  entirely  be- 
held by  any  other  than  himself  alone .  This  is  his 
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home,  is  the  UDiversal  temple  ia  which  is  contain- 
ed the  whole  edifice  of  creation ,  and  outside  o£ 
which  is  nothing:  this  is  not  circumscribed  to 
place,  but  is  the  formation  of  the  primitive  mind, 
or  prothoneo  of  the  Greeks  :  of  this  spoke  the 
psalmist  when  he  sang,  ^  the  Lord  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  Heavens  and  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all : '  this,  in  fine ,  is  the  Paradise  of  blessed 
saints,  as  decides  our  holy  Church;  and  as  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  him* 
*  self,  if  his  expressions  be  thouroughly  examined  (0. 
Now  all  the  moving  heavens ,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ninth  or  prime  mover,  having  other  move- 
ments  besides  that  primitive  pne  from  east  to 
west,  and  this  alone  being  communicated  to  them 
by  the  prime  mover,  it  follows  that  such  minor 
movements  must  have  their  particular  and  efficient 
agents  to  cause  them.  Thus  the  planets ,  which, 
besides  their  common  revolution  along  their  orbits 
have  other  revolutions  to  perform  round  their  own 
poles  (  these,  however  moveable  with  regard  to 
external  bodies ,  being  stationary  witli  regard  to 
their  own)  must  have  their  individual  movers ,  or 
delegated,  intellectual  agents,  who  must  be  sub- 
stances separate  from  matter;  that  is,  immaterial 
creatures.  Respecting /^eir  number,  disputes  have 
arisen,  as  well  as  respecting  the  number  of  the 
heavens.  Some  (among  whom  whether  Aristotle 

(i)  Arittotele  par*  cio  seutire,  cbi  bene  lo  iDtende.  Coof  ito,p.  to* 
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be  to  be  classed  is  uncertain,  since  in  different 
passages  be  seems  contradictory )  taught  that  those 
immaterial  agents  ought  not  to  be  held  more  nu- 
merous than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  over 
which  they  preside;  for  that  moi^e  would  be  useless 
and  in  a  state  of  inaction;  although  it  is  in  action 
that  their  very  existence  appears  exclusively  to  con- 
sist Such  however  was  far  from  being  the  opinion 
of  the  sublime  Plato;  for,  according  to  him,  those 
spiritual  essences  are  at  le«ist  as  numerous  as  the 
various  species  of  created  things.  These ,  he  says  , 
(as  for  example,  the  species  of  mankind,  species 
of  gold,  etc,  etc. )  must  have  their  invisible  guides, 
or  guardians,  quite  as  necessarily  as  the  celestial 
orbs  themselves:  and  these  guardians  are  named  by 
him  ideas,  forms,  or  universal  natures.  With  a 
gross  conception  of  which  that  mighty  Sage  was 
guiltless,  the  Pagans  (  denominating  those  imma- 
terial creatures  Gods  and  Goddesses ,  and  forget- 
ting that  they  were  nothing  more  than  subordi- 
nate agents  of  one  great  first  cause)  set  about 
adoring  their  images  as  if  they  were  real  divinities: « 
and  so  Vulcan  became  the  God  of  fire,  Minerva 
the  Goddess  of  wisdom,  Ceres  of  corn,  Juno  of 
power,  etc.  This  we  learn  from  the  poels;  who 
are  in  general    very  faithful  expounders  of  the 
creed  of  Antiquity .  Nearly  quite  similar  to  the 
theory  of  Plato  (  taking  it  in  its  primitive  purity 
and  uncorrupted  by  subsequent,  popular  mis- 
conceptions )  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  with 
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regard  to  those  viewless  beings ;  indeed  such  wu 
that  of  the  old  Hebrew  law  too  ;  and  we  change 
little  besides  mere  names    when  we  deoominate 
them,  instead  of  ideas  or  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
Angels .  Since  the   multitude  of  spheres  and  of 
species  may  enjoy  different  portions  of  beatitude, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  removed  from  their  Crea- 
tor s  abode  (  or  the  tenth  heaven  ),'  so  may  it  fol- 
low that  their  spiritual  attendants  may  enjoy  va- 
rious ranks;  and   hence  will  arise  an   Angelical 
hiet*archy  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the 
universe .  It  may  be  even,  that  those  incorporeal 
people  are  more  multiplied  than  ostensible  effects 
indicate;  and  that  the  most  refined  lead  a  life  not 
of  direct  activity,  but  of  what  is  much  sublimer, 
pure  contemplation.  Such  speculations  transcead 
human   understanding,  while  our  souls  recnaio 
shackled  in  this  prison  of  clay:  yet  ought  that  on- 
ly to  increase  our  admiration  of  beings,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  noble  superiority  of  nature,  bafBe 
all  mortal  conception  in  the  detail;  though,  on 
•  the  whole,  our  intellect  can  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  their  existing.  For  a  slight  emanation  oomef 
from  them,  and,  piercing  the  obscority  of  our 
minds,  suffices  to  convey  to  us  a  confused  nolioo 
of  their  sublime  perfections;  in  the  same  way  as  i 
light  may  be  perceived  by  one  whose  eyes  ate 
shut,  by  means  of  some  lucid  particle ,  soBie  d* 
sual  ray,  howeVer  feeble,  which  contrives  to  pe- 
netrate through  the  pores  of  his  eyeUds  •  Whale- 
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▼er  be  the  dttribotes  imparted  to  that  ethereal 
race,  in  this  one  point  all  men  agree philo- 
sophers, Pagahs,  Jews  and  every  sect  of  Christia- 

iiify that  ihey  must  be  endowed  with  virtue 

and  happiness.*  Thns  far  Dante. 

Of  those  a^real  substances,  ideas,  intelligences, 
deities,  or  angels,  tli^re  is  one  (says  Dante,  culling 
a  glorious  figure  for  his  poetry,  from  reasoning 
which    I    have   just  translated   from    his  prose) 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preside  over  the  species  of 
worldly  honours,  and  to  keep   these   (like   the 
spheres  (hemselves)  iT^  continual  rotation:  and 
this  celestial  regent,  by  men  called  Fortune,  heed- 
less alike  of  votaries  and  revilers,  has  herentire 
soul  occupied  in  keeping  up  the  revolution  of  the 
orb confidicd  to  her  care  by  the  universal  Creator, 
and  in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  her  own  im- 
itiortal  beatitude.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  pic- 
tute  of  Fortune  which  is  about  to  be  laid  before 
us:  and  certainly  it  is  with  the  utmost  truth  that 
it  gained  panegx'rick  as  most  grand;  for,  laying 
aside  the  blind- folded   image  of  the  Ancients,  it 
presents  U^  with  another  that  preserves  all  the 
I>eauties  of  their  Muse  and  remedies  her  oversights; 
by  teaching  her  to  unite  most  disordered  chance 
with  the    most   unlimited  avowal  of  the  super- 
ititeudence  of  an  omni-present  Providence;  and 
by  thus  reconciling  (what  never  should  have  bc^en 
divided  )  the  sweetest  poetry,   the  best  of  ethics, 
and  the  loftiest  philosophical  speculations .  Had 

5? 
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ihis  passage  been  seen  by  Cicero ,  he  would  nol 
have  any  longer  exclaimed  against  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  attributing  any  thing  divine  to  a  being  so 
rash  and  inconstant  as  fortune  i').  A  Goddess  witli 
banded  eyes  may  be  bebeved  ignoble;  but  not  so, 
this  happy  impassible  handmaid  of  an  infiDitr 
Jehovah.  'Nor  is'  (says  Landino)  'the  impossibi- 
lity of  resisting  Fortune  any  argument  against  tbe 
freedom  of  the  will;  for  we  are  at  liberty  to  court 
her  favours  or  not.  They  are  certainly  most  fugi- 
tive: but  if,  disregarding  them,  we  apply  ourselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  our  own  minds,  we  gain  » 
treasure  of  which  no  power  can  deprive  us  .  Tbis 
only  is  what  can  truly  be  called  our  property:  for 
of  all  the  things  in  the  world  the  soul  alooe,  as 
Plato  affirms,  is  independent.  The  variety  of 
objects  that  we  behold  are  kept  in  continual  re- 
volution by  other  created  substances  superior  to 
them;  even  the  inferior  spheres  of  heaven  are 
influenced  by  the  higher  ones;  but  our  soul, 
though  exiled  for  a  moment  into  this  fragile  body, 
has  no  other  superior  than  the  Divinity  himself 
of  whom  it  is  a  particle .  But  if  we  choose  to  woo 
the  gifts  of  Fortune,  let  us  be  prepared  for  the 
instability  that  is  unavoidable:  so,  may  a  traveller 
choose  whether  to  undertake  his  journey  by  bod 
or  by  water;  but  if  he  determines  on  the  latter,  it 
behooves  him  to  steel  bis  heart  against  the  fluctua- 

(i)  Quam  ijpina  ah  iacantfHiiiln  vt  lemeriute  irjunget :  qaM  difnt 
ceile  uuD  mat  Deo .  Hat,  Ucor.  I.  3.  p.  KXiv. 
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ting  nature  of  the  elements  (0/ This  metaphorical 
reasoning  Landino  borrowed  from  BoetiusC*).  I 
know,  a  rhymester  of  the  age  of  Dante  cavilled 
against  this  portrait  of  Fortune;  as  if  the  making 
her  necessarily  roll  round  her  orb  were  an  inter- 
ference with  the  free  will  of  man  and  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Divinity.  But  I  believe  few  philoso- 
phical minds  but  will  allow,  that  it  affords  on  the 
contrary  the  most  conciliatory  theory  ever  in- 
vented to  reconcile  opinions  on  the  most  difficult 
point  which  ever  employed  the  human  under- 
standing. 

The  wisdom  beyond  wisdom  beaming, 

Who  made  the  heavens,  made  each  a  guide 
To  minister  the  radiant  streaming 
And  circles  of  creation  wide; 

And  also  placed  a  Queen  o'er  chance 
Of  mundane  splendors  with  their  tide 

Of  phantasms 

Matter  no  whit  your  plots  on  plot; 
She  orders,  sees,  foresees  the  whole . 
Guardian  and  Goddess  of  her  lot, 
Her  orh  that  never  finds  a  goal 
She  keeps  —  and  must  —  still  fleetly  tost; 
While  human  fates  as  fleetly  roll . 
Yea !  this  is  she  whom  slanders  long  have  crost : 
Pure,  holy  Fair  so  crucified ! 
And  most  by  those  who  owe  her  mcit . 

(i)  I^andino,  Coroento,  p.  45. 

(ft)   Si  TfDtit  irda  commiterct,  uod  qao  voluDtM  peteret,  ted  quo 
flatut  iaiptU«rcl ,  ptrmoYcrtrit .  De  ConioL  Lib*  ii.  Op.  i* 
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But  such  she  hears  not: wheeling  wide 

Her  sphere  the  primal  race  divine  among  ; 
Conscious,  like  them ,  of  bliss  and  nought  beside. 

S.  —  LXXXIT. 

Latet  anguis  in  berba  (>)•  'Go^i!^  applied  to  For- 
tune and  similar  ^  intelligeaces '  (  come  gli  alui 
Dei )  was,  in  all  likelihood,  introduced  by  Dante 
as  a  repetition  of  what  he  observed  io  the  passage 
which  I  just  cited  from  the  Convito,  that  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses  of  Paganism,  however  igaorantly 
adored  by  the  vulgar ,  were  not  truly  honored  by 
the  best  of  the  Ancients  otherwise  than  sls  seconda- 
ry c2LUses;  and  were  indeed  little  more  to  them, 
than  what  Angels  are  to  the  Moderns  .  They  were 
then ,  as  they  now  are ,  instruments  working  the 
will  of  a  single  omnipotent  Being,  whether  named 
Fate,  or  Destiny,  Jove,  or  Jehovah.  We  must  not 
be  astonished  at  Dante's  letting  slip  no  occasion  of 
apology  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  for  it  was 
bis  favourite  theme  to  mingle  fondest  respect  for 
Antiquity  with  a  most  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
Christianity.  The  former  of  these  feelings  render- 
ed him  very  quick  in  apprehending  any  thing  to 
the  honor  of  Paganism ,  and  perhaps  ^onaewhat 
blind  to  its  defects:  the  latter,  by  being  tempered 
with  the  other ,  produced  that  fervent  but  tolera- 
ting piety  which  I  premised  we  should  find  to  be 

(i)  Virgil.  Eel.  iii.  t.  9). 
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one  of  his  distinguishing  features;  and  which  might 
have  enslaved  his  reason  to  his  imagination ,  had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  the  world  habitually  con- 
versant with  business .  As  it  was,  it  formed  a  rare 
compound  of  philosophy,  theology,  poetry  and 
politics;  in  each  of  which  departments  he  may 
have  some  rivals,  but  scarcely  one  superior. 

T.  XCIT. 

Sua  sapientia  et  virtute  gaudet  ,  says  Cicero 
speaking  of  the  life  of  the  Deity  (0:  but  it  is  of 
Boetius  that  the  entire  of  this  beautiful  passage 
breathes  much;  whose  volume  we  should  recognise 
as  one  of  Dante^s  habitual  companions,  even  if  he 
had  not  told  us  it.  *  Riches,  honors,  and  all  such* 
(  Boetius  exclaims  in  the  person  of  Fortune)  ^are 
within  my  jurisdiction,  and,  like  slaves,  they  know 
their  Mistress  (^).'  How  inferior  to  the  verses  of 
Dante,  are  rendered  even  these  noble  ones  of  Ho- 
race, by  the  mere  epithets  of  reproval  which  they 
contain;  reproval  so  severely  stigmatized  by  the 
other,  as  the  sacrilegious  vociferation  of  men,  who 
forget  how  much  they  are  beholden  to  the  Angel 
they  insult. 

Fortuna  saevo  lieta  negotio,  ei 
Ludum  insolentem  luder^  pertinax , 


•. 


(f)  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  p.  zii. 

(a)  Domioam  famulK  coguotcuot .  CodmI.  Pbil.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  t. 
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TraDsmuut  iocertos  honores 
Nunc  mibi,  nunc  aliisbenigoa  (i)! 

This  passage  of  the  Divine  Comedy  appears  mani- 
festly to  have  been  paraphrased  by  Guide  Cavalcan- 
ti;  and  I  remark  it,  because  it  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional corroboration  of  Boccaccio's  statement, 
that  Dante  had  composed  the  seven  first  Cantos  of 
this  poem  before  his  exile  from  Florence .  Guide 
died  ere  then;  but  that  he  should  have  perused 
the  Cantos,  however  secret  they  were  kept  from 
all  other  eyes ,  was  natural .  He  was  more  of  a  philo- 
sopher than  of  a  poet;  so  he  gives  rather  the  mo- 
rality, than  the  sweet  fancy  of  his  friend  (*). 

U,  ■  XGIX. 

The  '  night  is  dropping  '  of  Vii^il  is  here  imi- 
tated ,  in  order  to  mark  the  hour.  Nigbt  is  said  to 
begin  to  drop,  when  it  is  past  mid-night ;  forming 
what  Macrobius  tells  us,  under  the  name  of  mediae 
noctis  inclinatio,  was  the  first  of  the  twelve  parts 
into  which  the  Remans  divided  their  civil  day. 
Dante  therefore  does  nothing  more  than  simplify 
the  Yirgilian  phrase,  and,  instead  of  nighty  put 

the  stars  themselves *  every  star  begins  to  drop :  * 

and  this  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  reader 
in  mind  of  the  time  more  effectually ,  by  making 

(i)  Carm.  1.  3.  Od.  aS. 

(»)  II  moto,  il  oorso,  e  Topra  di  Fartnoa 

E  quanto  id  lei  t'adana 

Moto  riceye  dal  primo  Motore,  •€• 
Rime  p.  Sa—Oo. 
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him  recollect  that  those  same  stars  were  climbing 
up  the  nocturnal  arch  when  Hell  was  entered.  We 
have  been  in  it  then  full  six  hours ;  or  it  is  now 
about  one  o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  nintU  of 
April,  i3oo  (0.  It  follows,  that  it  is  not  another 
v^rse  of  Virgil's  (suadentque  cadentia  sidera  sora- 
nos )  that  is  refered  to;  for  this  were  to  indicate 
a  much  later  hour,  or  what  Macrobius  calls  con- 
ticinium  (»).  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  Virgil 
points  upward  while  he  uses  the  words,  or  in  any 
way  imagine  changes  of  day  and  night  to  be  in 
hell  (  which  misconstruction  were  to  introduce 
the  same  confusion  into  this  poem,  that  some  of 
the  commentators  do  into  the  Aeneid  ):  but  he 
avers  that  the  stars  are  declining,  precisely  because 
(  though  he  is  gifted  with  internal  consciousness 
of  it  himself  )  he  knows  they  are  invisible  to  his 
pupil :    for  we  shall  be   told   in  positive  terms 
hereafter,  that  our  travellers  see  them  again  only 
on  emerging  back  to  our  world  W . 

IV.  ——  cm. 

Crossing  over  towards  the  interior  edge  of  this 
fourth  Circle  (  in  which  it   was  useless  to  tar- 


(i)  Hell,  Comnent,  Canto  ii.  p.  67. 

(9)  Primunn  ttmput  diet  dicitor  media  noclit  inclinatio;  deind« 
gaUicioium ;  inde  conticinium ,  cum  et  galli  cooticctcaot  et  Aomificf 
^tiam ^m  ifuieteunt :  deiode  diliculum,  id  eft,  cua  incipit  diguotci 
die*,  etc.  Saturnalia ,  Lib.  1.  cap.  3. 

:3)  Uftcimmo  a  riveder  le  ttelU.  Inf.  Canto  zxziv.  ▼.  tSp. 
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i^  longer ,  ^ince  its  inhabitants  were  none  of 
them  recognised  )  they  find  a  hole  with  a  gush 
of  nauseous  waters :  these  being  apparently  that 
gloWmy  Acheron  which  we  saw  encompassing  the 
first  Circle,  and  which  (from  its  never  having 
been  noticed  since  )  we  may .  suppose  had  per- 
formed a  subterranean  course  as  far  as  this  point; 
where  it  seems  to  have  eaten  away  a  hole,  that 
renders  its  conduit  a  little  visible.  Its  ^  flood  of 
sorrow '  then  tumbles  along;  till,  spouting  out  be- 
low, it  forms  the  fifth  Circle  or  Stygian  lake. 
Into  this  fifth  Circle  Virgil  and  Dante  descend, 
and  find  the  Stygian  lake  to  be  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  crime  of  anger:  and  with  the 
more  propriety  is  this  classig  name  given ,  because 
the  Ancients  believed  Styx  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
very  same  vice  (0. 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  this  fifth  Circle,  they  are 
similar  to  the  preceding  ones,  viz:  it  is  i4  miles 
deep  and  (in  its  net  diameter)  17  ■  wide.  But  its 
form  is  different.  Immediately  under  the  wall 
runs  a  narrow  path,  forming  an  exterior  border 
to  the  lake :  and  the  interior  circumference  instead 
of  being,  as  heretofore,  the  brink  of  a  pit,  presents 
us  with  a  circular  fortification  inclosing  that  hor- 
rid town  which  is  to  form  the  sixth  Circle both 

the  fifth  and  sixth  Circle  being  on  a  level.  This 


(i)  Stygem  quicqoid  inter  se  bamtnos  aDimot  in  gargiu  mergit 
odiomn  .  Macrob.  in  Som.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  lo. 


B.rd 


s-eye  view 


of  the  Fifth  ani  SixtK  Ciirl 


A    I*'ifthCircl*T,or   Sty^wn  L.ke. 
-VA  .  Sbctb  Circle.  Dis  ,or  City  of  S-rpulch 
C   Upper  Circle.  .  /     Torrent 

X  ,  1.  ov/er  Circle*  . 
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may  require  a  little  drawing,  to  be  quite  clear. 
^  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,"*  (thus 
says  the  holy  proverb)  ^  and  with  a  furious  man 
thou  shalt  not  go  (0."  Here  are  manifestly  two 
kinds  of  wrathful  men  ;  the  first  of  whom  we  are 
told  not  to  select  for  a  friend,  but  with  the  second 
are  absolutely  prohibited  from  having  any  com- 
munication whatever:  and  1  believe  such  was  pre- 
cisely the  authority  which  induced  Dante  to  make 
the  distinction,  which  we  find  he  does,  of  choler 
into  two  kinds.  One  of  these  ( ungovernable,  im- 
petuous anger)  is  tormented  on  the  surface  of 

Styx;  and  it  is  surely  a  wretched  infirmity: 

**'  make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man  .'* 

X.  — >  tixx. 

The  obvious  signification  of  VirgiKs  words  is : 
*  it  is  anger  that  is  punished  in  this  lake ;  those 
%vhom  you  see  on  the  surface ,  were  men  who  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  habitually  overpowered 
by  transports  of  violence;  and  the  bubbles  that 
you  see  rising  (or  rather  /nyurgeoningi^))  all  along 
the  water,  are  the  hard  breathings  of  crowds  who 
are  there  deeply  immersed  for  having  been  con- 


(i)  ProTerht,  xiii,  a4- 

(j^  Tbf  word  \n  piiiiiilnrt^  inrl  i«  a  fignr«ti«i»  expri»Mioii  drawn 
from  the  liourgeoiiing  of  |ibnt».  t  propriamcnle  lo  •puiilar  de'ger- 
mogli  dalle  pianlf*.  Frlic<*  in<*car«>ra!  rhe  nprirae  uii  siniil  caiigia- 
iiirnio  4ulU  «upfrfiri<*  delFacquj  per  IVruxione  dell' aria,  er.  I'oggia- 
li,  lUl.  IJTom.  vol.  3  p.  lui .  Mr.  Caiy  aitciidt  not  to  the  mc  tapbor. 
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taminated  with  a  still  worse  description   of  the 

same  iniquity pent  up  anger,  or  hate.'  This  is 

of  a  piece  with  what  we  shall  see  in  the  'river  of 
blood'  of  a  future  Canto  ;  where  the   sufferers 
are  plunged  raore   or  less   deeply  according  to 
their  gradations  in  the  same  crime,  tyranny  (0. 
The  ira  of  the  Latins  was  divided  into  ira,  and 
lenta  ira.  It  is  the  first  is  on  the  surface  of  Styx. 
Greek,  with  characteristic  abundance,  has  several 
words  to  express  each  of  these  two  angers.  'Opyij 
(  ira  vehementior )  has  a  peculiar  application  to 
the  flounderers  on  the  top  of  the  pool ;  for  it  is 
derived  from  ofiyofxcu  (porrectis  manibus  vel  pe- 
dibus  capto  )  '  to  struggle  with    hands   or  1^ 
widely  extended  (*).' 

I  am  quite  of  Daniello's  opinion,  that  it  is  tbe 
second  and  worse  description  of  anger  that  is  be- 
low the  surface  sticking  in  the  hellish  mud  W,  We 
call  it  hate.  '^  With  a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not 
go."  Mt  is  an  implacability  of  nature  with  which* 
( thus  sBoccaccio)  *  the  Tuscans  are  cursed  above 
all  other  Italians,  and  the  Florentines  above  all 
other  Tuscans.  The  Florentines  never  }>ardon  U). ' 
Yet    Dante's   manner  of  rendering   his   idea  k 


(i)  Inferno,  Canto  xii.  ▼.  ii^. 
{7A  Lexicon  Ernest. • 

(3)  Comento  ,  p.  54. 

(4)  Comento,  vol   11.  p.  56. 
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somewhat  defective  in  clearness;  for  (accidioso 
fiimmo  )  ^  lazy  smoke  *  induces  many  to  contend 
that  it  is  no  description  of  auger,  but  mere\y  sloth 
that  is  stifling  in  the  bottom  of  Styx  .  But  why 
make  sloth  more  criminal  than  anger?  Dante  does 
quite  the  contrary  in  Purgatory:  nor  wouhl  he 
have  subverted  there,  the  ethical  scale  which  he 
had  adopted  here.  Besides,  the  slothful  are  evi- 
dently included  among  the  despicable  crew  *  w  ho 
ne'er  were  living  yet '(  die  mai  non  fur  vivi(O)  and 
whom^we  saw  in  the  Vestibule.  The  epithet  'sor- 
rowful '  (  tristi  )  applied  to  haters,  has  a  twofold 
propriety;  from  hate  bein^  always  melancholyyand 
from  *  sorrowful  '  (  tristo  )  and  *  wicked  '  (  scel- 
lerato  )  being  most  commonly  employed  as  syno- 
nimes  in  Italian.  The  ^  iazjr  smoke  of  hate 'comes 
near  the  Latin  ira  lenta^  and  still  near  the  jxijwc 
(  inpermanens  )  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  situation 
in  which  these  haters  are ,  being  buried  in  tlic 
mud,  is  so  naturally  suggesteil  by  another  Greek 
name  for  deep  hate,  x^foc  (  ira  vetus),  that  I  can 
scarcely  forbear  aflirming  that  Dante  had  it  in  his 
mind.  K^roc  is  a  derivative  of  xa/juiu  ( jaceo,  vel 
sepultus  sum )  *  to  lie  buried  (») .'  It  were  to  make 
our  Author  more  habitually  familuir  with  Greek 
than  I  ever  intended  W:  yet  the  coincidence  of 
the  wrathful  striking  about  their  members  ( non 

(i ;  Infrrno  ,  Canto  in.  ▼.  64. 

(«)  I.«xicon  F.rnftt . 

(3)  Hi-ll ,  Comm«»nl.  Canto  in.  p.  30«» 
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pur  con  inano ,  ma  con  la  testa,  piedi,  ec. )  with 
ihe  original  signification  ofofyiij  aod  of  that  of 
haters  with  the  radical  meaning  of  icora^ ,  makes 
me  doubt,  whether  it  would  not  be  hr  more  dif- 
ficult to  believe  in  such  circumstances  being  ca- 
sual, than  to  allow  Dante  was  a  little  more  versed 
in  Greek ,  than  was  at  first  imagined  . 


z. 


cxxx. 


I  said  there  was  a  path  close  under  the  wall  and 
bordering  the  lake  (0.  U  is  along  that  path  thej 


now  go . 


(i)  Pig.  iS: 
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Jrlaving  ill  last  Canto  entered  tlie  fifth  circle,  I 
then  noticed  both  the  nature  of  its  deni/ens  and 
its  form  and  dimensions.  We  left  our  tnivellers 
winding  along  the  narrow  path  that  sfirts  the 
baleful  lake ,  and  at  length  coming  in  sight  of  a 
tower  situated  on  that  same  path.  They  still  walk 
iilong  tlie  waters  brim ,  and  reach  the  tower  whose 
summit  long  attracted  their  attention  from  its  two 
small  flames  that  incessantly  kept  up  a  telegraphic 
correspondence  with  another  beacon-light  far 
away  over  StjTc .  The  meaning  of  these  signals  is 
soon  revealed  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat;  for  this 
fthows,  that  they  served  to  inform  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  circles  of  the  approach  of  an  additio* 
nal  lodger,  for  whom  the  infernal  pinnace  was  to 
be  dispatched .  Under  this  error ,  the  *  rugged  ma- 
riner'  rows  quickly  up;  an<l  is  obliged  to  embark 
Virgil  and  Dante  and  convey  them  to  the  City  in 

the  centre  of  the  lake in  crossing  which  they 

have  an  adventure  with  one  of  its  wild  swimmers. 
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At  the  gate  of  the  town  they  I.ind,  but  are  denied 
admittance  by  its  demoniac  guard  ;  and  the  Canto 
closes  with  the  appearance  of  a  glorious  creature 
coming  down  from  liie  better  regions  of  hell  lu 
their  assistance. 

We  are  come  to  the  proper  place  for  provm^r^ 
what  I  more  than  once  premised,  that  the  tiist 
Cantos  of  this  poem  were  written  before  their 
Author's  exile  from  Florence.  I^et  mc  observe  how- 
ever, the  line  before  us  does  not  in  itself  convex 
any  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  what  I  advance, 
any  more  than   this  passage  often  quoted   froni 

Villani  does  against  it: *  Dante  while  in  exile 

wrote  nAny  songs,  letters,  and  the  Comedy  vO. ' 
What  does  this  imply  (  if  taken  with  the  fair  lati- 
tude to  be  conceded  to  the  composer,  not  of  a 
biographical  memoir ,  but  of  an  universal  history  ) 
but  simplvy  that  Dante  wrote  the  chief  part  of  the 

Divine  Comedy  during  his  exile? a  position 

that  is  undeni«d)le .  His  reputation,  not  only  ia 
science  and  politics,  but  in  poetry,  was  fully  esta- 
blished long  previous  to  his  exile;  if  he  had  never 
written  a  word  of  his  Comeoy,  he  would  6till  have 
been  the  founder  of  Italian  poetry.  He  showed  be 
was  conscious  of  this  from  the  very  opening  of 
this  poem,  by  asserting  that  his  beautiful  Vii^ili- 
an  style  had  already  secured  his  fame: 


(i)  Gio.  Villani,  1st  Lib.  ix.  cap.  i35. 


II  K  L  L  /j'J; 

O  Author !  wlio  dicrsl  form  my  sItIc 
To  beauty,  that  hath  won  roe  fame  (0. 
"What  is  really  astonishing,  and  argues  Athenian 
superiority  of  intellect  in  the  Florentines  of  thai 

day,  is  that  bis  intense  poetry  was  popular 

not  in  the  English,  but  the  extensive,  Tuscan 
SQWSQ  of  that  word :  for  his  verses  were  more  com- 
monly sung  by  the  lowest  of  the  people  then, 
than  ever  those  of  Tasso  have  since  been  («) .  It 


(i)  To  (i^*«o1o  colui  cU  cn'io  toUl 

I-<i  bflJo  ttilr  chf  niha  frtttn  onor^. 

Inferno,  Canto,  i.  v.  SA. 
(i)  Proofs  are  extant:  an  a  ator^'  almnt  a  Mack'Smith  cYianntin;; 
aocne  of  Dante's  verses  In  hU  smilbv ;  tnd  another  of  an  au-drivir  be- 

■ 

gulling  labour  in  a  similar  way  wbile  driving  a  pareel  of  a««e<  near  one 
of  tbe  gates  in  Florence.  The  aw-drlver  was  exerting  hi«  lungs  still 
more  injariously  for  tbe  meKxly  of  the  poet,  than  a  carpenter  whom 
I  heard  ever}'  uight  during  an  entire  summer  voriferntiug  th^*  Crm* 
t^lemme  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Arno  — tb^  «o\eiitb  Canto  cf  it,  I 
mean;  for  this  is  the  favourite  one  with  tbe  Pisans,  and,  onK*  tic*  other 

* 

day,  a  J'eiturino  driving  me  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  performf<l  fioni 
the  first  verse  (  Intanto  Frmlnia  infra,  rir  )  even  to  tbr  \n\  List 
(  orribile  armonia,  etc.  )  withoat  once  stopping  during  tbe  j'Mirnry  . 
Nor  were  the  performfr*s  closing  notes  ill  ad.ipted  tnbisperrirmanre. 
The  man  who  transmits  tbe  storie4  ( Franco  Sacchctti )  was  a  cimfempn- 
rary  of  Petrarch  and  llorrarcio  and  almost ,  if  not  entirrly,  of  Dantr  : 
for  the  precise  year  of  Sacbetii'H  birth  is  not  ascertained  .  lie  was  al- 
to one  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  of  Florence ;  so  tb.it 
Ilia  authority  IB  e«ery  way  conclusive.  Pelll  represents  hi m  as  saying 
the  asa^river  was  ainglug  *tome  verses  of  the  Comedy  '  Cnn  peuo 
dclla  sua  Commedia.  Mem.  ec.  p.  1 3a); but  this  is  one  ofPelli*s  inac* 
raraciea.  Sacchetti  aays  no  aiich  thing  ^  for  he  only  mentions  *  tbe 
hook  of  Dante,  *  without  noticing  which  of  his  books  it  was.  It  cnnbl 
uot  have  been  tbe  CoMRi>Y:for  tbougb  some  Cantos  of  It  were  written, 
ikty  were  not  published,  nor  even  shown  to  Dante'*  iiitiinatefrleuds, 
\\\%fini  friend,  Cavalcanti,  probably  knew  of  tbriit ,  but  no  one  eKe 
—  not  even  Ser  DIno  Perrini ,  who,  Boccaccio  writes ,  was  quanto  piu 
ii  poteftK  familiare  cd  amico  di  Dante.  Coneoto.  vol.  a.  p.  (»«>  Tlie 
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may  interest  a  few,  curious,  literary  antiquaries 
to  learn  as  much  as  can  be  discovered  on  a  subject 
of  which  so  little  is  ever  discoverable  — ^  the  birdi 
and  growth  of  one  of  the  standard  poems  of  the 
world.  It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  nothing  io 
the  verse  we  are  commenting,  that  any  more  pro- 
veth  our  Author  interrupted  his  work  for  several 
years,  and  then  took  it  up  in  this  place,  than  many 
similar  phrases  in  Ariosto  argue  he  left  off  and 
continued  his  poem  at  intervals;  which  were  in 
contradiction  with  fact  (0.  Had  we  no  other  testi- 
monies than  that  line  of  Villani ,  and  this  verse 
of  Dante  himself,  we  might  expunge  them  as  op- 
posite qualities,  rather  ciphers,  and  fairly  confess 
we  know  nothing  of  the  matter .  Nor  is  it  less 
unreasonable  to  ai^ue  from  the  GhibelUnism  in 
the  first  seven  Cantos,  that  they  were  written  after 

their  author   became  a  GhibelUne  after  his 

exile.  They  savour  neither  of  GhibelUnism,  nor 
Guelphism  ;  for  on  the  only  occasion  wherein 
those  factions  are  mentioned,  the  leaders  of  both 

book  then  must  have  been  some  of  Dante*t  soogs  —  either  hit  RiflM, 
or  his  Vita  Nuova .  My  carpenter,  howe?er  inharmonioas  iq  tfaeiMHic 
of  bis  reciiativo^  made  at  least  no  breaches  in  it:  bot  the aaa-drTfcr 
broke  the  metre  every  now  and  then  with  Ar-ri !  addressed  to  bis-asses. 
So  DanCe  happening  to  pass  by,  and  hiving  his  medifatioos  cfatied 
and  his  ears  wounded  by  that  dissonance,  discharged  bis  cane  snd- 
denlv  upon  the  poor  ass-drivpr*s  shoulders,  crying  out  to  him  *  fcUow, 
1  never  wrote  that  Ar-ri ! '  Franco  Sachetti,  Nov.  114 — iiS.  AmBira- 
to,  1st.  Lib.  XIV.— Negri ,  1st.  Scritt.  Fior. 
(i)  As  for  example  : 

Tornando  a  I  lavoro  che  vario  ordisco . 

Orlando  Fur.  Canto  xvi.  St.  &«. 
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are  emphatically  condemned  (0 .  Truth  is,  Dante 
was  no  more  a  Guelph  before  exile,  than  a  Ghi« 
belliiic  after  it:  for  his  resistance  to  the  French 
and  Papal  dominations,  and  scheme  of  according 
the  Emperor  an  unarmed  presidency,  in  order  to 
unite  the  various  Italian  states  in  one  great  fede- 
ral Republic ,  no  more  shows  him  a  Ghibelline ; 
than  his  fighting  against  the  furious  Ghibelline 
faction  at  Campaldine^  and  his  entering  Florence 
amongst  the  ivhite  Guelphs,  shows  him  a  Guelph. 
It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  why  the  investigation  of 
where  and  when  these  Cantos  were  composed 
should  ever  have  become  aggrandized,  from  its 
natural  insignificance,  into  a  question  of  party  . 
Yet  so  it  is:  the  Florentines  sustain  that  these  por- 
tions of  the  Divine  Comedy  date  previous  to  their 
Authors  exile  from  home;  the  Veronese  deny  it . 
^(either  of  those  people  should  be  desirous  of  ag- 
gravating the  ingratitude  of  their  ancestors ,  but 
rather  of  palliating  it;  and  considering  their  ill- 
treatment  of  Dante,  their  shame  is  enhanced  the 
more  proofs  are  accumulated  of  his  having  sought 
to  do  them  honor .  The  weight  of  obligation  under 
which  Florence  labours  in   his  regard  were  vast 
enough ;  without  super-adding  epic  poetry :  and 
that  he   had  served  her  faithfully  during  years 
both  with  sword  and  ]>en;  fighting  her  great  battle 
in  Campaldinc  ,  regulating  her  diplomacy  in  a 


(T  \U\\ ,  Comneiit*  Canto  vii.  p.  S?!. 
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variety  of  ways,  and  bequeathing  her  an  immortal 
language,  both  prose  and  verse ,  in  his  Vita  Nuo- 
va,  merited  a  far  different  requital  than  he  receiv- 
ed.. How  much  he  exerted  himself  in  both  her 
home  and  foreign  affairs  may  be  gathered,  not 
only  from  his  having  been  so  often  ambassador 
and  once  a  Prior  of  the  Republic,  but  from  the 
story  circulated  by  his  enemies,  and  which  may 
very  well  be  true  without  doing  him  any  discredit; 
for  none  can  result  from  his  being  so  immersed 
in  meditation  on  his  public  duties,  as  to  fall  into 
absence.  A  vain  desire  of  dividing  himself  into  two, 
in  order  to  serve  his  country  more  effectually,  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  ,  not  arrogance  (0. 
Dante  was  a  Florentine  by  birth,  education,  and 
predilection ;  was  long  its  most  distinguished  mi* 
nister;  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  when  forced 
from  it  by  political  misfortunes;  ere  which,  he  had 
already  published  enough  to  prove  him  the  most 
learned  character  of  his  age.  Nothing  subsequent 
can  make  him  more  or  less  a  Tuscan ;  and  whether 
he  composed  a  few  Cantos  during  his  rambles,  or 
ere  he  left  home ,  neither  detracts  from  nor  adds 
to  the  just  pride  of  his  countrymen.  He  adopted  not 
any  other  land:  nor  even  ever  fixed  his  abode  in 
another  for  any  considerable  period.  To  excuse 
the  iniquitous  return  made  by  their  ancestors  to 
such  devotedness ;  to  show  there  was  at  least  some 


• 

(i)  Hell,  Comment,  Ctotovi.  p.  357-^ Note. 
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reasonable  pretext  for  expelling  their  excellent 
citizen  with  contumely;  for  disregarding  his  letters 
(  one  of  which  opens  so  afTectingly  /  O  my  people! 
what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  (0*);  for  decreeing  his 
exile  should  be  perpetual,  unless  he  bought  his 
recall  with  his  dishonor;  for  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty; and  for  sentencing  him  to  be  burnt  ahve 

without  further  trial,  if  taken to  endeavour  to 

disprove,  or  soften  down  these  opprobrious  mis- 
deeds would  be  more  creditable  to  Florentines  , 
than  to  contend  that  a  few  Cantos  of  this  poem 
were  composed  within  their  walls.  It  would  even 
I>e  more  to  the  purpose,  did  they  erect  at  this  day 
some  tardy  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  nfost 
famous  personage  their  City  ever  produced .  But 
Florence,  is  and  always  was  characteristically  un- 
grateful to  its  heroes;  and  has  not  yet  attempted 
to  propitiate  the  insulted  manes  of  any  one  of  its 
illustrious  triumvirs,  Dante,  Petrarch  ,  Boccaccio. 
I'heir  bones  repose  at  a  distance  from  their  native 
town;  where  the  traveller  is  amazed  at  not  finding 
the  slightest  sepulchral  memorial  to  recall  their 
names : 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  Just; 
Yet  for  thii  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesars  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust. 
Did  but  of  Home's  best  son  remind  her  more  (>). 


(1)  Popale  mi!  quid  feci  tibi?  Maoetti ,  Viu  Dtoti* 
(a)  Qiilde  lUroid,  CaoKo  if.  tt.  S9. 
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The  Veronese ,  (though  in  a  much  slighter  degree) 
are  in  a  predicament  of  a  similar  kind :  and  it  belter 
becomes  them  to  explain  away  the  institts  whick 
Dante  suffered  in  their  town,  than  to  bhuxMi  their 
own  ancestors'  ingratitude  by  representing  the 
visit  with  which  he  honored  them  9A  long,  or  the 
verses  which  he  composed  during  it  as  oaineroos. 
That  at  the  board  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  misoaine 
greats  such  scurrility  should  have  been  directed 
against  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  is  what  requi- 
reth  explanation ;  and  to  show  that  this  was  not  so 
grossly  the  case  as  is  usually  recorded  ^  is  what 
would  really  exculpate  both  Verona  and  the  fomily 
of  tia  Scala .  The  ingenui^  of  the  Marchese  Mafiet 
would  have  been  patriotically  employed,  had  it 
sought,  either  to  liberate  Verona  at  the  expense  of 
its  boy-despot,  by  showing  that  not  being  a  free 
republic ,  like  Florence ,  it  were  not  fair  to  hold 
the  people  responsible  for  his  inurbanity ;  or  to 
controvert  the  authority  of  Petrarch  (<),an<i  make 
us  disbelieve  the  tales  of  the  servants  at  Court  re- 
ceiving orders  to  gather  the  bones  round  the  table 
and  fling  them  under  Dante's  chair,  and  of  Can's 
having  a^ed  Dante  publicly  on  another  occasion, 
how  it  eame  to  pass  that  he  was  less  admired  by 
every  one  than  the  court  jester  or  fool  (»).  Or  if 


(i)  Rer.  Mem.  1.  4* 

(i)  To  tucb  ribaldry  the  Poet  certainly  replied  in  the  sarcaatic  tone 
It  merited  — that  if  hit  appetite  waa  greedy  in  leafing  taucli  bones, 
theirs  was  greedier  in  leaTing  nose;  ind  that  as  to  prodilection  fur  a 
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ihose  unworthy  tales  be  too  substantiated  for  con- 
troversy, and  that  Maffei  still  preferred  to  be  the 
apologist  of  that  sovereign  ,  it  would  have  been  a 
more  effectual  plea  to  have  reminded  us  of  his 
youth ,  and  of  how  pardonable  are  levities  in  the 
spring  of  life^  when  it  is  exposed  to  intrigues  of 
flatterers  and  heart-hardening  power;  and  to  have 
assured  the  readers  (instead  of  leading  them  astray 
by  a  conscious  subversion  of  chronology  )  that 
when  Can  extolled  his  buffoon  over  the  aimable 
gravity  of  an  all-accomplished  guest,  it  was  less 
from  congeniality  of  disposition  than  festive  dis- 
traction; that  if  his  coarse  jests  necessitated  the 
departure  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  he  lost 
no  time  in  expressing  compunction  and  soliciting 
liis  return;  and  that  if  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness 
he  spurned  an  ^  Angel  visit/  lasting  regret  almost 
compensated  for  the  gross  error.  Throwing  aside 
the  many  considerations,  that  are  either  irrelative , 
or  ill-timed,  or  both;  adding,  that  wherever  the 
Cantos  were  written,  they  could  not  have  been 
written  in  Verona,  for  that  their  Author  did  not 
go  there  till  i3o8,  and  that  he  had  finished  the 


bofTooB ,  it  was  natnral  for  p«opl«  to  lik*  thoM  beft  whom  tbe^r  r«* 
•embUd  most.  Yet  thoagh  Dante  was  not  deficient  in  thewitofa  tsan 
of  tbe  world  ,  it  most  have  cat  htm  to  ha?e  been  obliged  to  make  such 
aae  of  it;  and  the  conacioos  dignity  of  genius  suffering  alike  by  the 
inault  and  the  repartee,  he  was  soon  engaged  to  leave  Verona  for  ever 
—  at  soon  as  Can  attained  the  full  sovereignty .  Hell ,  Comment , 
Ctoto  I.  p.  4S. 
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whole  Canticle  of  Hell  before  that  time  (0:  I  say, 
rejecting  every  vain  conjecture  ^nd  comiog  lo 
plain  matter  of  evidence ,  we  first  discern,  from 
comparing  dates,  that  these  seven  first  Cantos,  of 
thirty  that  were  published  at  latest  in  i3o8,  must 
have  been  written  before  the  summer  of  i3o7; 
and  then  comes  the  absolute  affirmation  of  half  a 
*  dozen  incontestible  witnesses,  all  of  them  the 
contemporaries,  and  one  of  them  the  nephew  of 
Dante,  that  they  were  committed  to  paper  previous 
to  his  exile.  It  is  the  most  authentic  informatioa 
we  have  concerning  the  composition  of  any  pari 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  (  and  is  indeed  curious 
from  being  more  authentic,  than  almost  any  thiug 
else  we  know  about  any  epic  poem  whatever)  and 
it  leads  to  the  precise  dates  of  Daute*s  movements 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  exile .  If  we  add 
them  to  those  after  his  coming  to  Verona  (i  3o8(a)), 
we  have  a  chronological  series  surprisingly  entire 


(i)  They  who  pretend  otherwise  make  many  breaches  in  chronolo- 
gy .  I  have  quoted  from  the  legal  documeott  ih^mtelves  that  his  cxila 
was  in  i3oa  (  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  ▼!.  p.  563  }:  and  he  was  then  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year  (  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  ii.  p.  t33  ) .  Yet  Bet* 
tiiicUi  writes  '  Dante's  exile  happened  in  i3oo*  (il  suo  esilio  avvenoto 
a!  I  Sou.  Risorgimento,  Cap.  5  );  and  Maffei,  that  *  it  happened  in 
i3oi  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  *-^  dope  che  fa  io  esilio  il 
quale  segui  nel  i3oi»  qnando  era  in  etJi  di  35  anni.  Verona  lUas.  It 
is  hard  to  give  much  credit  to  writers,  who,  on  the  very  points  they 
profess  to  elucidate,  make  such  mistakes— mistakes,  which  however 
trivial  in  themselves,  htcome  of  consequence  as  proofs  of  tnaccoracr ; 
for  to  have  looked  into  Villani,  Macchia? elli ,  or  luy  of  the  principal 
Italian  historians  would  have  prevented  them. 

(i)  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  4^* 
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from  the  period  of  his  banishment  from  Florence 
up  to  the  (lay  of  his  death ;  and  which  might  ena- 
ble a  biographer  to  narrate  at  least  that  portion  of 
his  life  with  much  exactness  of  detail.  No  reason- 
able doubt  can  attach  to  the  literary  anecdote  T 
am  about  to  relate;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
Cf>ntradicts  nothing  told  in  any  of  the  elder  com- 
ments, it  is  itself  most  circumstantially  given  by 
two  of  the  oldest  of  them ,  Boccaccio  and  the  Ric- 

cardi  M.  S. which  only  vary  enough  to  corro- 

l>orate  each  other,  by  showing  (an  observation 
already  made  by  me  in  speaking  of  lYancesca  da 
Rimini)  that  they  were  not  derived  from  identical 
sources,  though  their  account  is  identical  (>). 

Dante  was  Florentine  Ambassador  in  Rome  when 
the  first  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced 
against  him  in  January,  i3o'i;  and  immediately 
upon  learning  it,  he  departed  from  a  city,  where 
it  is  likely  he  could  not  have  staid  with  any  safety 
(since  Boniface  vui.  was  yet  alive) and  retiring  to 
Sienna  and  thence  to  Arezzo,  was  named  by  the 
Chiefs  of  the  white  Cuelphs  (as  soon  as  they  were 
exiled  ,  about  three  months  after  he  had  been  so 
himself)  one  of  the  twelve  counsellors  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  authority ;  and  in  this  quality 
he  accompanied  them  in  that  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  re-instate  themselves  at  home  in  i3o4,  which, 
I  said  formerly ,  was  patronified  by  the  new  Pontiff 

(i)  Hell,  CommtDt,  Canto  ▼.  p  Soo. 
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Benedict  xi;  and  which  terminated  so  unforlu- 
nately,  not  only  for  the  IVhite  Chiefs  tbemselveSi 
but  for  the  whole  of  the  fFhite  party  (0 .  After  that 
overthrow,  our  Poet  wandered  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  at  least  a  short 
time  in  Padua  ;  for  there  is  extant  a  legal  instru- 
ment belonging  to  the  Papafava  family  (*),  which 
bears  Dante's  signature,  as  one  of  the  witnesses. 
The  asking  of  him  to  witness  it  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  to  an  illustrious  stranger; 
and  his  signature,  besides  its  usual  mode  of  design 
nating  his  family  and  country,  informs  us  that  he 
Was  regularly  domiciliated  there,  and  even  tells  in 
what  street  his  house  stood  0).  Returning  into 
Tuscany  we  find  him  signing  a  treaty  in  Mugello 
in  i3o7,  without  specification  of  month  or  day  U); 
but  probably  in  January.  From  Mugello  (where 
the  whites  made  a  last  feeble  struggle  )  he  went 
early  in  the  same  year,  to  the  Marquis  Malaspi- 
na's  near  Sarzana.  Thus  full  five  years  bad  elapsed 
since  his  exile,  when  he  found  himvself  with  Mala- 
spina.  Although  this  be  an  instance  in  wliich  Boc* 


(r)  H«*H ,  Comment ,  Onro  v\.  p.  367. 

(a)  The  Marchess  Papafava  is  still  the  most  consirlerahle  oohlrmaA 
of  Paction . 

(3)  Millosimo  frMentoaimo  sexto....  die   Tigetimo  aeplimo  aea* 

9\%  Angusti,  Padae  in  conlrata  S    Martini  in  domo Domiai 

Papafave;  prr5(rntibus  Danlino  Alligerii  de  Flot-entta  qai   nunc  sUt 
Padue  in  contrnta  S.  Laurcntii «  etc.  Pelli ,  Mem.  ec.  p.  96. 

(4)  In  Dei  nomine  Amen  i3o7.  Actum  in  Clioro  Ab.  S.  Gaodentiif 
preaentibnA,  etc.  Dom.  Torrigianus,  Dante  Allfghitrii,  etc.  etc  N* 
ii,  Mem.  p.  98. 
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caccio  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  what  I  now 

state  (  as  well  as  with  the  M.  S. for  it  also 

describes  Dante  as  moving  about  much  during 
this  interval  )  yet  is  it  only  in  seeming;  for  he 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  and  indeed  corrobo- 
rates my  statement,  when,  leaping  over  those  five 
years  entirely,  he  writes :  ^  it  was  about  five  years 
after  his  exile,  that  Dante,  being  on  a  visit  to  the 
Marchese  M..  Malaspina ,  au  estimable  nobleman 
of  Lunigiana,  recovered  those  Cantos  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  which  had  been  written  by  him  in  Flo- 
rence (>).'  For  the  violence  of  the  Blacks  against 
the  exiled  fFhiies  being  a  little  calmed  about  this 
time,  and  popular  excesses  consequently  repres- 
sed, the  sufferers  began  to  be  permitted  to  turn 
themselves  towards  legal  interference  and  seek  for 
some  reparation  for  their  losses  (^) :  on  which 
Dante's  wife  ( who  was  a  Donati ,  and  had  with  her 
children  obtained  refuge  in  her  brother's  house, 
when  obliged  to  fly  from  her  own  )  was  advised  to 
put  in  her  claim  likewise,  and  to  require  that  at 
least  her  dowry  should  be  paid  out  of  her  con- 
demned husbands  property which  seems  to 


(1)  This  family,  (no  longer  indtpendent  princ«t)  •▼•q  jcl  bold 
their  Mir^iMle;  but  under  Genora.  I  am  intimate  with  the  preftent 
Marquia  Hit  habitation,  though  ancient,  ia  not  the  ancient  feudal  cat- 
tle ,  but  aiaoda  a  little  below  it.  £? en  that  old  roccA  however  Mill  ezirta 
•n  a  dilapidated  atate;  and  ths  ckmmh^r  of  Danu  it  ahown  to  fititors  • 

{%)  Ripotaio  lo  atato  di  Firente  e  ceaaate  le  rnberie,  fn  conceduto 
atl  aMai  Cittadini ,  ancorch^  fouino  di  fnori ,  di  poter  ridinandare  il 
loru  che  era  ttato  occupato.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod.  lotS. 
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have  been  still  in  the  forcible  possession  of  some 
potent  individuals,  rather  than  irrevocably  con- 
fiscated to  the  State (<).  To  make  this  petition  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  it  was  necessary  to  corrobo- 
rate her  brother's  authority  (  who  was  a  chieftain 
of  the  triumphant  faction  )  with  that  of  her  own 
marriage  articles.  These,  along  with  all  the  writings 
of  her  husband,  she  had  thrown  into  a  box;  with 
which  she  escaped  at  the  moment  the  mob  were 
advancing :  and  papers  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
matter  of  property  which  she  had  time  to  save 
from  that  relentless  rabble,  who  soon  reduced 
Dante's  house  to  a  few  bare  walls.  There  is  no 
ground  for  believing  her  to  have  been  a  literAry 
lady,  nor  were  writings  in  those  days  of  any  me^ 
cantile  value;  it  was  then  a  natural  and  affecting 
example  of  conjugal  tenderness  in  her,  to  select, 
in  that  moment  of  trepidation  and  danger,  not 
any  of  the  effects  which  were  of  more  intrinsic 
worth  in  vulgar  eyes  (and  probably  even  in  her 


(i)  Passati  ben  S  annl  o  piu  ,  dopo  che  le  case  di  qnei  coBdaDoati 
furoDO  rubate,e  che  i  poaseiiti  n'occuparooo  chi  una  poaaeaaione,  e 
rhi  un*altra,  e  similmente  qaelle  di  Dante,  la  cittjl  etsendo  fennta  a 
piu  coDvenevole  reggimento,  le  persone  coroinciarono  a  domandare 
loro  ragione,  chi  con  un  titolo,  e  chi  con  nn'altro  (  Boccaccio »  Co- 
inenlo,  Vol.  a.  p.  67  ).  Onde  fu  conaigliata  la  donna  di  Daore,clie  clla 
almeno  coUe  ragioui  della  dote  ana  doveaae  dei  di  lui  beni  raddomaD- 
dare:onde  esx:i,  che  fu  airocchia  del  baceellieri  de*Donati,  e  al  tempo 
della  cacciata  di  Dante  avea  portato  nno  auo  foniere  a  ctsa  del  fratello^ 
per  volere  ridimandare  certi  beni  ch'erano  occopati  da  an  grendehiao- 
Dio  di  Firenze,  atid6  a  questo  forziere  e  mend  seco Ser  Dino  Perrini  aoo 
grande  amico  di  Dante;  e  cercando  di  aue  carte,  trofo  i  aette  Capitoli 
scritti  tutti  dalla  inano  di  Dante  stesso.  Bib.  Rice.  Bl.  S.  at  supra  . 
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own),  but  the  loose  papers  of  her  husband;  which 
she  felt  would  be  the  most  acceptable  present  to 
make  him,  in  case  he  and  she  should  ever  meet 
again  (0.  Meet  again  they  never  did,  nor  could.  The 
one  past  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  forlorn  po- 
verty in  foreign  lands,  daily  hoping  to  be  recalled 
to  Florence  and  daily  finding  his  hopes  deferred.: 
and  the  other  remained  under  her  brother  s  roof, 
bringing  up  her  six  children  as  well  as  she  could 
(  yet  poorly  and  with  difficulty  )  on  the  little  she 
could  scrape  up  from  her  husband  s  ruin ;  and  pro* 
l>ably  indulging  the  false  liopes  of  his  return,  that 
he  did  himself.  Had  she  left  Florence,  their  off- 
spring would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  total 
penury  as  their  father;  who  (  allowed  no  remit- 
tances from  hQme)went  wandering  over  the  world , 
sometimes  a  transient  guest,  but  generally  the  oc- 
casional diplomatic  agent  of  one  or  other  of  the 
little  Italian  States  (^\  When  the  marriage  articles 
were  inquired  after,  she  thought  of  the  box  of 
papers,  which  in  scrupulous  fidelity  she  is  s,'iid  to 
have  kept  unopened  up  to  that  hour;  and  sus- 


(1;  Boccaccio  iodccd  Mei  the  ploral :  but  tbc  Rioc.  M.  S.  tays  em« 
|>balictlly  that  il  waa  omt  bos  aba  aavcd  —  mnojoriifrt . 

(a)  Era  alcana  particelb  delic  aoe  poaaeMiooi  dalla  Poooa  col  tilo- 
lo  d«lU  ana  dote  dalla  citudina  rabbia  ttata  coii  faiica  difeta :  de'fiai- 
ti  delta  quale  eaaa  %k  e  i  piccioli  figliuoli  di  lui ,  astai  soniimemte  regge* 
va ;  per  la  quel  coaa «  povero,  cou  iudufttria  di»utata  gli  roofenia  il 
aoateotaiseoto  di  M  nedeaiaM  procacciare .  Ohf  quanti  oneiti  adegni 
gli  conveuoe  potporre*  pi^  duri  a  lui  cbc  la  wurte..  .colla  ^peraoaa 
della  pruwima  ritoruata,  ec.  Boccaccio,  Vita  dl  llaiile,p.  a34.. 
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pecting  the  articles  might  be  among  those  papers, 
she  went  with  Ser  Dino  Perrini  (  a  great  friend  of 
Dante's)  to  examine  them,  according  to  some; 
but,  according  to  others,  she  acted  with  still  more 
propriety,  for  she  sent  for  Dante's  eldest  nephew, 
Andrea, and  ( in  that  quality )  confided  W  him  tbe 
key  in  company  with  an  Attorney  (0.  From  tbe 
mouth  of  this  very  nephew ,  (  a  son  of  Daotes 
sister  married  to  a  Florentine  gentleman  of  tbe 
name  of  Poggi )  Boccaccio  affirms  he  had  the  an- 
ecdote, as  well  as  some  time  afterwards  from  Perri- 
ni: and  although  Andrea  and  Perrini  dissented  ia 
this,  that  eacha^ribed  the  chief  merit  to  himself; 
yet  as  to  the  substance  of  their  story ,  they  did  oot 
vary .  The  former  said  that  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the  box,  he  beheld  a  small  unbound  volume  (ud 
quadernetto  )  all  in  Dante's  hand,  and  containing 
the  first  seven  Cantos  of  the  Divine  Comedy;  whick 
(after  having  perused  them  several  times  with  infi- 
nite pleasure)  he  brought  to  the  Poet,  Frescobaldi. 
Perrini  declared  it  was  he  himself  did  so  (*).  They 


(i)  Siccoftu  nipote  di  Danu  fidatogli  le  cfaiaTi  lo  iiMnd6  eoo  bb  pro- 
curator .  Boccaccio « Comeato ,  ut  t apra . 

(a)  Andrea  dice  clie  tra  pift  MMneiti,  etoBOni  e  »wS\i  roee«  fb  ob 
quadernetto ,  net  qnale  di  mano  di  Dante  ecaao  acrictt  i  atiia  Canti;  e 
per6  pretolo  qaantnnqoe  poco  ne  "kilnkleaae,  por  gli  parevaoo  beUiMi- 
me  cose:  e  gU  port6,  per  aaper  qneiio ehe foianu ,  ad  on  Tiieate  \m^ 
mo  della  ttoatn  cittA ,  famoaiieiaio  dicHore  in  rima,  Dino  di  Mfmr 
Lafbbertnccto  Freaoobaldi,  il  quale  peDf6  da  dovere,  mandargli  a 
DHite ,  ee.  Ora  qnesta  medesiaaa  iMoria  pantaalmeBte  ou  lauoBlft 
SerfNao  Perrini;  ma  in  tanto  mnu  il  fatto,  cka  dice  ornate  lUlo  Ini  (e 
BOB  Andi%a  )  che  trt»v6  i  Canti ,  ec  M.  Id. 
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are  reconciled ,  if  we  conclude  that  tliej  were  both 
together :  and  that  the  one,  who  was  sent  merely 
as  a  near  relative,  knew  the  hand-writing,  but  not 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry;  for  he  is  represented  an 
a  simple, good  kind  of  man,  without  any  tincture 
of  letters,  although  in  form  and  exterior  linea- 
ments he  much  resembled  his  Uncle  (0;  while  Per- 
rini  held  himself  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
discoverer,  on  the  score  of  its  being  he  that  dis- 
cerned the  high  merit  of  those  Cantos,  and  of  his 
cx)nsequently  having  chosen  them  from  a  quan- 
tity  ofsongs,  sonnets,  and  other  morsels  of  verse  (*). 
Frescobaldi  was  still  more  struck  on  their  perusal; 
and  taking  measures  to  learn  where  Dante  then 
was  (  a  proof  that  he  had  not  been  long  resident 
any  where,  since  even  his  family  were  unacquaint- 

(t)  Huomo  idioia  ma  d'auMi  boon  tentinKiiito  natanile  e  oei  aaoi 
ragionameott  e  cottumi  ordioato  e  laodcvole:  •  manifiglioMinenU 
oelle  lioeaiure  d«l  viso  tomiglid  Dante*  ed  anoora  nella  aUtura  della 
peraooa  .  Boccaccio ,  Comenlo ,  ut  topra . 

(s)  Intendeme^  e  qoanto  •taer  pi  A  si  poleaaa  familiare  ed  amico  di 
Dante .  Id  Id.  -^  Perrioi  lolli  qu^ti  capitoli  gli  port6  a  M.  Dino  Laoi- 
berluccio  Fieacobaldi,  clae  fa  valciite  haono,  naiainianiente  nel  dir 
in  rima  .  Onde  Dino  invaghilo  dcH* opera  oiandd  il  qnaderuetto  copia* 
to  a  M.  M.  Malatpina,  confortandolo  che  nnmenlaaae  a  Dante  cbe  egli 
il  compieaae.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  nt  tapn.  Tbe  Imolete  givct  tbe  fint 
same  oftbis  Presobaldi  (Dino),  on  wbich  Mnnlori  naket  tbe  miafaka 
c»f  calling  bim  Dino  Compagni  (  Antiq.  lul.  vol.  i.  p.  1041  )  •  Ml>  >• 
rigbl  in  pointing  it  out  aa  an  error  (Men.  ec  p.  1 3a):  and  be  migbt  ba«a 
added,  tbat  tbere  were  two  Dinoa  in  tbe  §tory ;  to  tbat  Mnratori  bad 
tbe  leaa  excuae  for  tbinkiug  tbe  name  enougb  to  identify  tbe  biatortan 
Dino  Compagni .  Dino  waa  tben  a  very  common  naaie  in  Florence ; 
aad  a  looae  proof.  We  aee  tba  Rice.  M.  S.  agreea  witb  Boccaceio  tbat 
k  waa  D.  L.  Frtieebaidi  —  a  man  of  wbom  tbtre  are  aoma  M.  S.  S.  m 
tb^  Vatican .  Ginlio  Negri ,  Scritt.  Fior. 
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ed  with  his  movements  ),  and  finding  he  was  io 
Lunigiana  at  the  Marquis  Malaspinas.CO,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Marquis  himself;  inclosing  the  seven 
Caiitos  which  he  intreated  that  eminent  nobleman 
to  present  to  his  mighty  guesj:,  and  to  use  all  his 
interest  with  him  that  a  work  should  be  continued 
whose  splendid  exordium  promised  something  of 
such  super-human  glory;  although  none  but  the 
Author  could  foresee  what.  Frescobaldis  preferring 
to  address  the  feudal  prince,  rather  than  the  poet, 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  either  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  bad  grace  which  the  request  of  a  Florentine 
deserved  to  have  in  Dante's  eyes,  or  from  a  belief 
that  it  would  really  require  the  warmest  interces- 
sion and  actual  presence  of  an  illustrious  friend, 
(as  Malaspina  proved  himself  to  Dante)  to  engage 
a  man,  who  had  begun  a  poem  in  youth  and  pros- 
perity, to  take  it  up  again  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  when  he  was  fallen  into  grief  and  meodicity* 
exasperated  by  numberless  wrongs  and  insults, 
himself  driven  from  hi3  home  and  family,  and 
these  in  dependance  on  his  bitterest  enemies,  and 
when  he  was  persecuted,  in  fine,  by  all  the  accu- 
mulated cares  public  and  private  that  can  conspire 

to  poison  the  fountains  of  poetry to  fester 

the   heart  and  deaden  the  imagination .  In    this 
latter  opinion  Frescobaldi  would  have  been  partly 

(i)  Ed  avendo  in? efU^to ,  e  troftto  che  Dante  era  in  Lnnigiaoa  col 
Marcheae  M.  de'Malaspiai,  peas6  di  non  mandargli  a  Dantt,  naal 
Marcbesa .  Boccaccio ,  Comeato,'  ot  supra . 
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right,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  the  Marquis  could  induce  Dante  to 
resume  his  poetical  occupation;  although  he  saw 
his  long-lost  Cintos  with  melancholy  pleasure; 
adding,  Mhat  he  verily  thought  they  had  been 
stolen  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  his  writings  and 
effects,  when  his  house  was  put  to  sack,  and  that 
so  he  had  quite  relinquished  every  concern  about 
Chem  (0/ At  last  the  spark  was  struck  :  and,  with  a 
flush  of  prophetic  enthusiasm ,  the  bard  exclaimed 
*  Yes  they  have  restored  nie  my  long-medita- 
ted work ;  and  it  shall  he  to  my  impcrishahle  ho- 
nor (*) .  It  was  not  without  considerable  effort 
that  he  succedcd  in  recalling  the  train  of  his  ideas 
and  kindling  up  anew  the  lofty  fancy  which  had 

been  so  many  years  smothered;  and  then  the 

*  Faithful,  I  follow  in  my  song'  ( lo  dico  segui- 
tando)  of  the  text  came  in  quite  naturally,  and 
the  more  so  from  no  other  similar  formularv  oc- 
rurring   any  where  else   throughout  the  poem : 

(<)  V<»ggcn<lo  il  qoadrrno  Dante  le  ne  niara?igli6 ,  chVra  beoe  5  an- 
ai  che  laaciato  l'a\«*va  ;  ma  eMendone  confortato  forte  dal  Marcbeae, 
ripigli6  i  Canti,  ec.  (Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  at  aupra)  .. .  Dante  riftpoac,  lo 
cfltimava  veramente  the  qneati ,  con  alire  mie  cote  e  arrittitt  e  a««ai , 
foaaero ,  nel  tempo  rhe  rubata  mi  fu  la  caaa  ,  perdati ,  e  per6  del  talto 
n*avea  I'animo  e  il  penaiero  levato;  roa  poicb^  a  Dio  f  piaciuto  ,  cbt 
perduii  non  aieno,  e  bammegli  rimandati  innaDzi,  ioadopcref6  ci6, 
ec.  Borracrio,  Comento,  ut  aupra  . 

(a)  BedditUA  eat  mihi  maximoa  labor  cam  bonore  perpetuo  .  Ren- 
venuti  Im.  ap.  Mur.  Aotiq.  Ital.  Vol.  1.  p.  104a.  Tbe  expreMioit  mnxi' 
miu  ^  when  coupled  witb  theannuuciaiion  in  the  Vita  Naova  (  Hell  , 
Comment ,  Canto  11.  p.  1 14  }t  ■*  surely  enougb  to  make  qa  ctecide 
that  the  Difinc  Comedy  waa  begun  at  leaat  prior  to  tbe  poblicaiton  of 
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although  sudh  words  taken  by  themselves  alone, 
would  not  (as  I  have  avowed) prove  an^  thing (0. 
Frescobaldi,  ere  forwarding  the  Cantos  to  Lunigia- 
na,  kept  a  copy  of  them ;  in  which  copy  the  lines 
about  Ciacco  ( in  Canto  vr.  ) ,  as  well  as  probably 

various  others,  were must  have  been  wanting. 

Boccaccio  wonders  he  never  saw  any  such  defective 
copy.  But  in  the  first  place,  he  does  not  say  he 
ever  asked  his  authorities,  Andrea  and  Perrini,  to 
show  it  to  him;  and  indeed  seems  to  have  amused 
himself  in  his  old  age  with  recounting  facts  as  he 
received  them,  and  allowing  full  scope  to  his  own 
reveries, without  taking  the  pains  of  nicely  siftidg 
even  matters  far  less  insignificant  tha*n  this.  With 
regard  to  this  he  did  enough,  in  a  comment  com- 
posed for  a  Florentine  audience,  when  he  recount- 
ed his  story,  and  indicated  the  difficulties  it  pre- 
sented, and  referred  his  hearers  for  further  expla- 
nation to  three  of  their  own  citizens,  Frescobaldi, 
Andrea ,  and  Perrini ;  who ,  as  well  as  Dante s  wife, 
were  all  probably  alive  and  resident  in  Florence: 
an  observation  that  also  applies,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  writer  of  the  Riccardi  M.  S.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  many  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  imperfect  Cantos.  Fres- 

the  Vita  Nuoft--  that  it,  prior  to  bit  twesly-tixth  v^mt^  nacb  mort 
prior  10  hit  exile  .  Nothing  but  what  bad  been  meditated  for  a  ioog 
period  could  have  been  called  maximus  iahor.  BeaTenati  adds:  acd 
noo  tine  niagiio  labore  retumptit  alias  phaotauaai.  Id.  Id. 

(i)*Oi»de  Dantp ,  conforiato  dal  Marchete  ,  ripiglid  il  Capilolo  Del 
nodo  tcriito  ditopra .  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  ut  tnpra. 
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cobaldi  might  have  torn  them  up  as  worse  than 
useless,  when  he  received  from  Malaspina  that 
perfi'ct  copy,  which  he  had  requested  might  be 
sent  bim  ou  the  poem*s  being  terminated;  or  he 
might  have  corrected  the  imperfect  Cantos,  accord- 
ing  to  the  perfect  (0.  Rut  there  is  no  setting  aside 
so  circumstantial  a  recital  as  is  given.  It  is  then 
entitled  to  a  place  among  other  antiquarian  trifles ; 
but  why  its  authenticity  should  ever  have  been 
keenly  disputed  can  be  well  accounted  for  only  from 
the  propensity ,  which  some  have ,  to  swell  motes 
into  beams.  To  the  Marquis  Malaspina,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Canticle  of  Purgatory  was  dedicated ;  but 
the  Purgatory  must  have  been  written,  at  earliest, 
after  the  Author  had  left  Lunigiana  («) :  the  Canticle 
Hell  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Uguccione  del- 
la  Faggiola,  who  was  Podesta  of  Arezzo  when  Dante 
escaped  thither  from  Rome  W ;  so  that  this  compli- 
ment also  dates  subsequently  (by  at  least  4  years) 
to  Dante s  final  departure  from  the  person  he  com- 
pliments. Wherefore,  when  we  find  the  Paradise 


(i)  Conpiato  cbc  foste«  pre(6  che  adoperaiie  ch'egli  TaTCMe. 
Rice  M.  S.  at  supra.  Indeed  the  dUappeannce  of  those  se?en  CaDtoa 
is  BO  straniter ,  than  that  of  all  of  Danta*s  aotographical  writings.  Of 
these  scarceK  any  are  extant:  whereas  of  Petrarch's  and  of  Boccaccio  • 
there  are  se? eral .  Hie  present  Marquis  Malaspina  has  a  nultitude  of 
ancient  documents  in  his  archi?es.  His  collection  if  accurately  ezamioed 
(which  would  be  a  laborious  undertaking)  might,  perhaps,  forniali 
some  specimens  of  the  band-wiiting  of  Dante. 

(s)  He  did  so  to  go  to  Verona.  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  iS.— 
Pelli,  Mem.  ec.  p-  too. 

(1)  In  i3oa.  He  soon  sought  Pistoja.  Hell,  Coaacnt»  Canto  iv  p.  36S. 
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dedicated  to  Can ,  after  the  poet  had  abandoned 
Verona  for  ever  (0:  and  when  we  learn  that  the 
entire  Divine  Comedy  was  dedicated  to  Frederick 
III  of  Sicily  (a);  a  sovereign  to  whom  its  Author  was 
once  ambassador,  but  whom ,  during  his  exile ,'be 
must  only  for  a  very  short  time  have  visited,  if 

he  did  so  at  all:  such  considerations  imply, 

that  our  poet  never  dedicated  a  part  of  his  great 
poem  to  any  one  to  whom  he  l(^t  the  power  of 
repaying  his  homage  by  hospitality  or  any  other 
vulgar  reward.  Indeed  as  to  Faggiola  and  Can,  the 
thing  is  yet  more  striking:  for  his  dedications  to 
them  were  made,  not  only  after  he  had  left  them, 
but  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  them  bv 


(x)  CoDceroing  the  close  of  the  DiTiDe  Comedy,  there  b  loaie  fliUe. 
One  of  DaDte*s  sous  imagined  his  father's  ghost  appeared  to  him,  tad 
showed  him  the  secret  drawer  in  which  the  last  thirteen  Cantos  of  Pa- 
radise were  to  be  found .  This  might  have  been  a  sick  faocj  of  ihs 
young  man;  or  at  worst  an  invention  of  filial  de?otioo.  It  hpme^er 
clearly  proves^  that  the  Cantos  in  question  were  posthamonsly  publish- 
ed .  The  composition  of  Paradise  then  occopied  the  last  years  of  Dao- 
te ,  and  these  he  past  in  Ra?enna.  In  Ra?enna  therefore  he  wrote  the 
dedication  of  Paradise .  Indeed  as  the  poem  (  at  least  the  whole  of  ii ) 
was  not  sent  to  Can  before  Dante's  death ,  it  is  mcist  probable  Dinte 
had  never  sent  him  the  dedication «  though  composed  and  ready  to 
be  sent;  and  this  suggestion  of  mine  is  much  strengthened  by  the  fsctof 
the  dedication  being  without  a  date,  though  in  the  form  of  a  letter; 
while  all  the  other  letters  which  we  have  of  Dante  are  scropoloosly 
dated  . 

(1)  'fhis  is  the  way  to  take  all  discordance  from  Boccaccio's  words; 
without  blaming  him,  as  Pelli  does  (Mem.  ec.  p.  t44).  Boocaocto  san 
(  Vita  di  Dante  p.  aSg),  Paradise  was  dedicated  to  Fkvderick;  and  the 
whole  Divine  Comedy ,  to  Can.  Either  Boccaccio  vrrote  ooe  thing  for 
another,  in  the  hurry  of  composition;  or  his  copiers ,  in  copying.  He 
must  have  known  Paradise  was  dedicated  to  Can  ;  for  be  bad  seen  the 
dedication,  and  trauslated  it,  verbatim.  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  6). 
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^b^r  own  ill-treatment  of  him  .How  much  he  had 
to  complain  of  the  latter ,  I  have  already  shown  : 
and  as  to  the  former,  a  contemporary  chronicler 
affirms  ,  that  his  conduct  became  so  indecent 
towards  all  the  White  refugees «  that  they  found 
themselves  constrained  to  quit  Arezzo;  adding « 
that  the  corrupt  change  was  produced  by  the  de- 
lusive  hope  of  having  his  son  made  Cardinal  by 
Dante  s  implacable  foe,  Boniface  viii  (0. 1  may  there- 
fore  repeat  my  former  words,  that,  *  with  an 
admirable  spirit  of  independence  Dante  shrunk 
from  owing  any  thing  to  men,  from  whom  he  had 
experienced  unkindness,  and  whom  he  was  deter* 
mined  never  to  revisit;  and  so  repaid  a  hundred- 
fold whatever  favours  had  been  received  from 
them,  by  attaching  their  names  in  front  of  Canti- 
cles of  his  immortal  work  («) . " 


*  So  I,  turning  to  the  sea  of  all  wisdom  *  is  the 
text ;  and  it  is  a  bold  and  most  Dantesque  manner 
of  designating  Virgil .  Indeed  the  variety  of  appel- 
lations which  he  is  given  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
of  the  Divine  Comeily .  No  writer  of  verse  or  pros« 


(i)  Corrotto  da  vana  aperanaa  datagli  da  Papa  Bonifazio  di  faranDo 
a«o  figliaoU  Cardinalc ,  fees  loro  tante  ingiarte  cba  loro  aoo? cniM 
partini.  Dioo  Compagoi,  Lib.  a.  p.  So. ^  Recollect,  Dantt  waa  on« 
of  tlieir  chief  Goveroori ;  ao  he  muat  ba?e  had  a  full  shara  of  tha  Po« 
dealaa  iDJuttiee.  The  IVhiu  Chiefs  ttaid  only  a  few  wctka  in  Areno . 

(a)  Hell,  Comment ,  Canto  i.  p.  5o.       • 
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in  any  language  (  not  even  Mr.  Gibbon  )  rivi 
fertili^  in  this  particalar  (•) . 


ata^^ 


The  fable  of  Phlegyas  in  Polylheisra,  and  tbe 
;  beautiful  story  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  the  He- 
'  brew  law,  were  intended  (however  dissimilar  in 
their  modes  and  merits  )  to  convey  a  similar  mo- 
ral  unqualified  obedience  to  Providence.  For 

^  a  most  loving  father  to  slay  with  his  own  hand  bis 
young,  innocent,  lovtly  boy,  were  at  least  as  heart- 
rending as  to  submit  to  the  violation  of  a  daughter. 
The  Pagans  selected  tbe  latter  example ;  and  if 
the  Bible,  which  preferred  the  former,  represenl- 
ed  it  as  put  into  execution  too,  we  might  for 
once  hold,  that,  of  tbe  two  creeds,  Paganism 
seemed  to  display  the  milder  spirit.  Our  religion 
vindicates  its  usual  superiority  of  chaste  feebng. 
Phlegyas  was  a  king  of  Thessaly  ,  whose  child  was 
ravished  by  Apollo;  on  which  the  repining  ^ther 
revenged  himself  in  tbe  only  way  he  could  devt»c 
against  a  Celestial,  and  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at 

Delphos perhaps  hoping  to  starve  tbe  Deity 

(  as  Aristophanes  profanely  declared  might  be  ) 
by  depriving  him  of  the  fume  of  altar-offerings  W. 


(i)  Mr.  Ckj,  ■<  afraid  of  ihe  boEdoMS  ot  ihr  exprMiioa,  rrplKS 
n-plice  oat  —  "  lurnlDgto  (he  deeft  XMi/tv  b/~A*#IV< 


ffilb  (I 


ledgB."  Yet  mar  di  tutto '1  naoo  hai,  I  know  d 
poignincy  i  nhlch  *  literal  vision  best  conrryt . 

(3)  The  same  conclusion  lotlans  from  (he  tb«ori«t  of  JerotBi 
Origen;  who  held  ihe  Pagan  D«iliH  (obeJ>(daii(cIt.  Hell,  Coai 


Cauto  11 
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Bat  Apollo  shot  him  dead  for  his  temerity ;  and 
his  soul  was  hurled  to  the  Tartarean  abyss,  as 
an  admonition  to  man  that  true  justice  is  not 
what  appears  such  in  his  eyes ,  but  what  is  or- 
dained by  the  Divinity : 

Phlegyasque  miierrimus  omnes 
AdmoDet ,  et  magni  testatur  voce  per  umbras : 
Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temoere  Divos  (0. 

(i)  Aeaeif!.  Lib.  fi.  ▼.  6 1 S.  —  I  know  that  both  a  French  wit  and  tht 
Biihop  of  Gloocettcr  objected  to  this  exclamation  of  Phlegyat ;  and 
that  tha  Bithop  employed  it  aa  a  prop  to  his  hypolhesit-^  an  hypothaaii 
that  melta  away  before  plain  aenie.  **  In  the  midst  of  hit  torments'* 
(Gibbon,  Mitcellaneoiia  Works,  Vol.  ir.  p.  5io)  **tbe  unfortnnata 
Phlegyas  preaches  justice  and  piety,  like  Ixion  in  Pindar.  A  ?ery  qm* 
fttl  piece  of  adtice,  says  the  French  buffoon ,  for  those  who  were  alraa* 
dy  damned  to  all  eternity : 

Cette  sentence  est  bonne  el  belle: 

Mais  en  enfer « de  quoi  sert-clle  ? 
Prom  this  judicious  piece  of  criticism  his  lordship  argues ,  that  Phle* 
gyts  was  preaching  not  to  the  dead ,  but  to  the  liring:  and  that  Virgil 
is  only  describing  the  mimic  Tartarus,  which  was  exhibited  at  Elensia 
for  the  instruction  of  the  initiated .  I  shall  transcribe  one  or  two  of  tha 
reasons,  which  Dr.  Jortin  condescends  to  oppose  to  Scarron*s  criticism  • 
*  To  preach  to  the  damned ,  aays  be,  is  laboor  in  fain .  And  what  if  it 
is  ?  This  admonition ,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  himself  and  his  companions 
in  misery ,  is  not  so  much  as  an  admonition  to  mend,  as  a  bitter  saiw 
casm ,  etc.  It  is  bbour  in  vain .  But  in  the  poetical  system  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  occupation  of  the  damned  to  laboor  in  rain.*  **  That 
Dante ,  though  liring  in  the  age  of  the  love  of  allegory  and  indeed 
rather  over-inclined  to  it  himself,  never  does  Virgil  the  injustice  of 
•ttribnting  to  him  any  other  allegorical  project ,  than  that  of  incalca* 
ting  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  his  time  as  to  futurity ,  by  the  ioM* 
gery  with  which  that  religion  was  conversant ,  I  have  aaid  elsewhere. 
(Hell,  Comment ,  Canto  iii.  p.  i6«.)  Aeneas*s  descent  to  the  shades  was 
in  Dante's  opinion  intended  to  appear  as  real  as  any  poetic  fiction  can 
be.  Whence  to  the  tenderness  and  sublimity  of  poetry,  is  added  most 
iaterestjog  information  as  to  the  creed  of  Paganism .  What  would  it  all 
ahrink  to  under  the  Warbortonian  process  ?  But  it  is  a  hopeless  caose. 
Warborlon  and  Scarron ;  against  GiUmni  » lorlia«  and  Oaalt  I 
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How  frigid  and  repulsive  is  this,  to  the  parable  of 
Genesis!  The  destruction  of  a  costly  edifice,  even 
the  poetical  recollections  awakened  by^Smintheus 
of  the  silver  bow  '  are  tame  and  weak,  in  compa- 
rison  with  such  a  sublime  appeal  to  the  best  and 
warmest  feelings  of  our  nature  —  the  parental . 

Yet  both  inculcate   the   same   lesson entire 

submission  to  the  divine  dispensations ,  from  a 
firm  convictiou  that  they  must  be  equitable  . 
Phlegyas  was  punished  for  vain  resistance;  Abra- 
ham rewarded  for  all-confiding  deference .  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  the  prime  defect  of  the  £aible 
of  Paganism,  that  Apollo,  and  not  the  supreme  Di- 
vinity is  the  acting  power:  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
chiefly  defective  not  on  this  score,  but  on  that  of 
the  coldness  with  which  it  applies  to  our  affections. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  which  every  part  of  the  Pagan 
worship  is  liable,  that  of  being  too  susceptible  of 
misconstruction  and  of  consequently  giving  easily 

rise  to  gross  superstitions  among  the  vulgar 

superstitions,  which  (  as  I  have  said  in  the  words 
of  Dante  (0 )  neither  the  founders  of  that  worship^ 
nor  any  of  its  enlightened  professors  ever  intended. 
If  by  Apollo  was  understood  one  of  the  minor 
Deities ,  these  were  no  more  than  subordinate 
ministers  in  the  Platonic  creed ,  as  Angels  are  in 
ours ;  and  an  instructed  Roman  should  not  have 
heard  with  more  admiration  of  Apollo  working  the 

(i)  Comment,  GtntoTii.  p.  44i* 
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will  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  than  a  Christian  of 
it*s  being  an  Angel  of  the  Lord ,  not  the  T^rd 
Siimself ,  who  arrested  the  sacrifice  which  the  Lord 

in  person  had  commanded *^  Goi>  did  tempt 

Abraham  and  said  unto  him  Abraham. . .  tike  thy 
son,  thy  only  son ,  Isaac,  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt 
offering .  • . .  and  Abraham  bound  Isaac . . .and  laid 
him  on  the  altar,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  him  ... 
and  the  ^/i^W  of  Lord  called  out  to  him.. .  Abraham, 
Abraham, lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, etc.  (0.** 
<>r,  if  a  Pagan  preferred  attaching  his  mind  to  no 
secondary  intelligence,  but  to  the  universal  Jeho- 
vah   to  no  Angel  or  Deity  of  the  Lord,  but  the 

Ix>fd  himself there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 

doing  so;  for  Macrobius  has  shown  at  length,  that 
Apollo,  or  the  sun, was  frequently  employed  as  one 
of  the  many  synonimcs  which  have  served  in  va- 
rious times  and  countries  to  designate  one  and  the 
same  Being  (maximus  Jupiter),  the  king  of  Gods 
<  Rex  Deorum  ),  the  Parent  of  all  things  divine 
as  well  as  human  (^).  It  is  not  in  its  substance, 
but  manner  ( ill  calculated  to  attain  its  end  of  bet- 
tering mankind  ),  that  the  story  of  Phlegyas  and 
Apollo  is  open  to  criticism ;  and  marks,  as  clearly 
as  any  passage  of  which  I  am  aware,  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  Biblical  over  the  Heathen  doctors. 
For  here  is  the  self-same  thesis  exemplified  by 
each  of  them  according  to  their  peculiar  genius 

;i)  Genetif ,  XXII ,  t-tg. 

1,9/  Euudea  eMr  Jo^eoi  ac  Svlcm  darit  d«cetar  indietis.Stt.  1. 1.  c  si. 


by  these  in  a  manner  that  shocks,  and  by 

those  that  softens  the  heart:  by  these  with  a  tale  of 
rashness,  revenge  and  s.icrilege,of  the  violation  of 
a  virgin  (  whicb  it  required  an  effort  of  tlie  un- 
derstanding to  Convince  men  was  not  unholy, be- 
cause ordained  by  heaven  )  and  of  the  exasjteralion 
and  eternal  punisliment  of  her  father;  the  justirc 
of  which  piuiishraent,  and  the  injustice  of  wbicli 
exaspemtioM  could  only  be  drawn  from  a  mclaphv' 
sical  process  too  fine  for  popular  comprehen- 
sions; and  hy  those  vi'ith  i  drama  of  most  {jralifying 
pathos,  whose  catastrophe  was  (be  diS[>ersion  of 
every  fear  and  the  crowning  of  every  ho|>e  .  Wbal 
more  venerably  moving,  than  Abraham's  unruffled 

faith  and  tenderness? "and  Abraham  took  the 

wood  of  ibe  burnt  offering  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac, 
bis  son ;  and  be  took  tbe  Ore  in  his  band  ,  and  A 
knife;  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  "I 
know  of  no  scene  more  profoundly  affecting.  And 
when  the  juvenile  victim  ,  with  a  look  of  soul-re- 
posing, filial  devotion,  interrogates  his  honrv  sire, 
who  but  sheds  a  tender  tear?  "  And  Isaac  fipake 
unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said,  my  falber: 
and  he  suid,  here  I  am  my  son.  And  he  said,  behold 
the  fire  and  the  wood  ;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for 
a  burnt  offering?  "  Has  another  mortal  dramxlist 
ever  represented  a  parent  in  a  situation  more  truly 
pathetic?  Or  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
toiicbingly  sublime,  than  the  inly-bleeding  parent's 
simple  response? "  My  son  ,  God  will  himself 
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provide  a  Iamb  for  a  burnt  offering .  So  they  went 
l)Otb  of  them  togetlier.  "  "  Abraham  "  (  said  the 
j^poslle  )  "  relying  on  the  divine  promise,  that  in 
Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called,  accounted  that 
God  could  raise  him  npeven  from  the  dead  (').  "So 
Abraham  ,  having  huilt  the  altar,  and  bound  his 
son  ,  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  knife  to  slay 
him  ,  when  the  Angel  interposed: "By  myself  have 
I  sworn ,  saith  the  Lord ,  for  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son;  I  wilt  in  blessing  bless  thee,  and 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven  ,  and 
an  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  " 

If  Dante  uses  here  the  feebler  of  these  stories 
(to  mark  the  flagitious  nature  of  that  anger  which 
would  attempt  vain  resistance  to  Omnipotence) 
we  ought  to  observe,  that  be  could  not  have  Jn- 
Ir'iduced  Abraham  in  bell;  and  that  in  availing 
himself  of  the  other,  he  was  incited  by  that  tole- 
rant, classic  spirit,  which  (  as  I  have  reiwatcdly 
shown  )  engaged  bim  to  employ  willingly  the  theo- 
logical allegories  of  Antiquity.  Virgil  had  made 
I'hiegyas  terrify  hy  his  own  tortures:  Dante  makes 
him  a  teacher  quite  as  effectual,  by  making  him 
bear  away  the  condemned  souls  to  torture.  Charon 
ferries  them  into  hell;  I'hiegyas  seizes  on  the  worst 
portion ,  and  hurries  ihcm  down  the  hell  of  hellst 
..lite  depths  of 'lartarus. 

it)  Htbmt,  It,  i(t->9 
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•  .  •  •  Gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 

Sutilis  (0. 

Boccaccio,  citing  Solomon,  to  prove  that  the 
more  excellent  and  wise  a  virtuous  man  is ,  the 
'more  easily  he  is  stirred  up  to  noble  indignation, 
adds  that  it  was  with  reference  to  that  text  Dante 
used  the  epithet  disdainful  here  (') .  The  Imolese 
says:  *  Blest  be  the  womb  that  bore  thei* '  (  Benedet- 
ta  colei,  che  *n  te  s' incinse  )  was  not  a  fortuitous 
exclamation  ,  but  a  tribute  of  respect  from  Dante 
to  his  mother;  who  was  truly  beatified  and  had 

a  name  expressive  of  her  >yorth  Gemma  W .  * 

Dante  s  tvife  we  know  was  called  Gemma  Donati : 
but  there  is  legal  proof  that  his  mothers  name 
was  Bella  W .  Either  then  the  Imolese  made  a  slight 
error,  and  confused  the  mother  with  her  daughter- 
in-law;  or  the  former  must  have  borne  the  two 
names.  If  her  title  was  really  Madonna  Gemma 
Bella ^  there  was  double  ground  for  vaunting.  If 


(i)  Aen«icl>  Lib.  ti.  r.  4i)* 
(i)  Comento  ,  toI.  a.  p.  78. 

(3)  Heic  Dota ,  Lector ,  quod  miter  DantU  fait  Ter^  betta  .  Voctta 
estenim  Gemma,  et  ttnqaam  gemma  pretiosa  miait  laoem  10  maodiiai. 
Benveouti  Im.  ap.  Mar.  Antiq.  Ital.  Vol.  i.  p.  104S. 

(4)  ....  Domioap  BcU^b  matris  dicti  Daotia . . .  et  Oomio«  Gtmmm 
nunc  vidaaB,8ed  olim  tixoris dicti  Dantis, et  Sllc  D.  Manetti  de  Dooatiff 
etc  ap.  Pelli,  Mem.  ec.  p.  aS . 
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such  a  tender  sentiment  as  Glial  piety  dictated 
ihis  verse,  lli^t  tenderness  is  rendered  still  mure 
striking  from  tlie  seventy  uf  all  the  rest  of  t lie  pas- 
sage, and  is  an  instance  uf  those  strong  contrasts 
which  our  pact  very  often  employs  viilb  success  . 
That  this  tribute  to  the  maternal  shade  is  short, 
;ind  as  it  were  casual,  aud  intended  to  be  conceal- 
ed from  every  one's  consciousness  but  his  <»wn  , 
accords  perfectly  with  the  reserve  which  the  whole 
jtoem  displays  respecting  its  Author's  domestic 
concerns:  (or  bis  name  is  to  be  found  in  it  but 
once,  and  then  Its  insertion  is  excused  with  t 
jilea  of  necessity;  and  when  be  introduced  into  it 
three  of  his  female  friends,  we  have  seen  them  so 
enveloped  in  allegory  as  to  be  almost  disguised 
from  the  public  eye,  not  obtruded  ou  il(0. 


This  fierce  burst  of  exultation  is  rendered  fiercer 
from  its  lM:ing  a  misappUcatiun  of  the  wordy 
which  religion  bad  consecrated  to  joy  and  harmo- 
nj.They  were  poured  forth  by  the  augelic  cborui 
who  announced  to  the  shepherds  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour "Glory  be  to  God,  etc.  ("J."  In  mure  vio- 
lent contrast  still  is  wliat  follows the  shriel- 

ing  out  of  the  victim's  name  ,  and  bis  turning 
bis  teeth  against  himself.  It  must,  iu  great  part, 
liave  been  such  passages,  that  obtained  popularity 

(0  It'll .  ConxxPoi ,  Cfnlo  n.  [•    ■{> 
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for  poetry,  whose  learning  and  condensity  of  mind 
seem  adapted  to  but  few  readers.  The  meanest  of 
the  people  knew  a  quantity  of  Dante  verses  by  heart, 
and  sung  them  up  and  down  Italy .  No  poet's  fame 
ever  spread  so  quickly ;  for  as  £ist  as  the  Cantosof 
his  poem  were  published ,  they  appear  to  have 
got  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people ,  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest.  Thus,  we  are  informed  that 
this  discourse  took  place  between  two  poor  wo- 
men in  Verona,  as  he  passed  one  day  under  their 

windows : "  See! **  ( cried  one)  "  See  the  man 

who  goes  down  and  brings  us  news  from  Hell.  ** 
^^  Indeed"  (  replied  her  companion,  with  simpli- 
city )  ^^  and  sore  marks  he  bears  of  it  too ;  observe 
how  pale  he  looks,  with  his  hair  frizzled ,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  •  ^  Dante 
overheard  them ,  and  is  said  to  have  smiled :  an  in- 
frequent occurrence  with  him;  for  his  tempera- 
ment disposed  him  to  melancholy,  and,  if  we  cre- 
dit biographers,  he  wus  never  seen  to  laugh  out. 

G,  —  tXIT. 

^  Messer  Filippo  Argenti  degli  Adimari '  (  says  the 
Biccardian  M.  S. )  ^  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
dark  complexion ,  at)d  violent  passions ;  and  he 
was  named  Argenti,  because,  being  very  rich  and 
afttinbrklled  in  his  expenses  as  in  his  choler,  he 
he  had  his  horse,  a  beautiful  animal  in  which  he 
took  great  pride ,  shod  on  one  occasion  with  silver* 
it  fece  ferare  iTargento .  M.  Ginguene  professes 
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not  to  comprcliend,  why  an  individual  so  slightly 
distingtiislied  should  have  heeu  selected  by  Dante 
for  condeiuuation .  But  the  reason  was  the  same 
which  1  pointed  ont  when  .speaking  of  Ciacco  .  In 
ttHsflfih  Circle  aager  is  punished  ,  not  the  nefa- 
rious crimes  which  it  too  often  causes;  in  the  same 
way  iis  in  the  third  Circle  intemperance  is  so  , 
and  not  any  of  those  lamentable  excesses  to  which 
it  generally  leads.  Argenti  was  chosen,  hec^iuse  he 
wasofa  dangerous  brutal  impetuosity;  which  bow- 
ever  had  never  betruyed  him  into  any  iniquity 
of  the  deepest  colour,  but  many  eccentric  breaches 
of  decorum  .  That  ungovernable  anger  is  at  every 
time  a  wretched  foible,  and  was  peculiarly  so,  la 
a  town  so  ripe  for  discord  as  Florence,  requires  no 
elucidation  ;  and  Argenti,  in  giving  way  to  it,  was 
perhaps  as  interiorly  and  truly  guilty  a.s  men  who 
had  been  led  by  the  same  passion  into  deeds  of 
moreapparent  ferocity,  than  any  attributed  to  him. 
fiat  poets  (  as  well  as  legislators  )  are  to  pronounce 
on  ostensible  grounds  .  Dante  was  then  most  hap- 
py in  his  selection  of  Ciacco  and  Argenti  to  exem- 
plify the  odiousness  of  intemperance  and  choler, 
even  when  u neon taniina ted  by  those  direr  atroci- 
ties to  which  they  almost  invariably  lead .  Perhaps 
Florence  never  since  Dante's  day,  possessed  a  coun- 
terpart for  Argenti; a  character  noted  for  io 

much  ire,  and  yet  unaccused  of  any  desperate 
malefaction  .  The  WTCtch's  biting  himself  is  an 
idea  repeated,  by  Dante  t»  hisTcnioa  of  the  Ptalm' 
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E  per  dolore  se  medesmo  morde  (x). 
Argent!  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales  (*); 

in  substance Messer  Ciacco  (who,  it  is  proba* 

ble,  was  the  same  in  Canto  vi)  and  Biondello, 
two  Florentine  gentlemen,  meeting  in  the  fisb- 
market,  Biondelio,  who  had  just  purchased  two 
fine  lampreys ,  tohl  Ciacco  (  what  was  not  true  ) 
that  they  were  for  the  Chief  of  the  Blacks ^  Corso 
Donati.  So  to  him  the  jocund  Ciacco  took  care  to 
go  the  next  day,  in  expectation  of  ;i  splendid  din- 
ner. He  found  there  neither  company  nor  lam- 
preys, hut  a  very  sorry  meal;  so^  perceiving  the 
jest,  he  vowed  retahatiou .  Some  days  afterwards 
be  therefore  called  a  porter ,  and  giving  him  a 
flask,  told  him  to  go  with  it  to  M.  Argenti  and 

Bay that  ^  he  was  sent  by  Biondello,  to  have  it 

rubinated  with  some  of  his  best  wine,  seeing  Mes* 
ser  Filippo  Argenti  was  universally  reputed  au 
excellent  bottle-painter. '  The  porter  did  as  he  was 
ordered;  keeping  beyond  the  reach  of  ArgentiV 
arm ,  which  irritated  him  to  madness.  In  the  mean 
time  Ciacco  setting  out  in  quest  of  Biondello,  Ir- 
formed  him ,  that  his  friend,  Messer  Filippo  Argen* 
ti,  wa^  inquiring  for  him  with  sollicitude.  Hence 
a  ludicrous,  but  savage  catastrophe.  Both  hastening 
to  meet,  one  eagerly  inquisitive,  and  the  other 
boiling  with  rage  at  what  he  had  interpreted  a 
gross  insult,  little  Biondello  was  kicked  and  cuffed 

(i)  I  sette  Salmi  di  D.  A.  i .  6. 

(9}  II  Decaroerone,  Giorn.  iz  Not.  8. 
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through  the  street,  at  such  an  unmerciful  rate  and 
so  dragged  through  the  kennel,  hy  his  gigantick 
ferocious  antagonist,  who  continued  vociferating, 
*  ril  rubinate  you,  *  that  if  it  had  not  heen  for  the 
interference  of  a  crowd  ,  he  had  been  murdered. 
This  story  was  no  fiction  ;  but,  like  many  of  the 
Novelle^  was  a  real  event  that  happened  in  Florence 
a  very  short  time  before  Dantes  exile  (0 .  It  most 
naturally  recurred  to  him  then  to  mention  Argen- 
ti :  and  perhaps  the  more  so  (for  who  reprehends 
not  more  willingly  the  failings  of  his  enemies,  than 
his  friends? )  that  Argenti  belonged  to  a  family,  the 
Adimari,  to  whose  enmity  Sacchetti  ascribes  in  a 
great  degree  Dante's  exile  (0. 


(1)  So  Bcofeonti  tellt  nt  — panio  ante  expnltioopin  anctorit.  Per* 
liapc  the  whole  ia  yet  more  amotiog  in  bit  quaint  I^tin  •  than  in  Boc- 
Mccio't  hcaotifnlly  measured  proae . . .  Argenti  atahat  totot  torbatut« 
ct  rodehat  ae  iptnm  in  animo,  exittiniant  quod  Bloodellua  ad  poates 
alicojni  fectnet  aibi  banc  trnfTam  . .  .  Erat  corpor*  roagnna,  fortta,  et 
nervoana,  iracondut,  et  indignant,  etdedit  illi  cam  pogvo  magnna 
ictom  in  facieni. . .  Quid  cat  hoc?  quid  eat  hoc?...  Prodi  lor ,  heoc  ▼!• 
debit  quid  est  hoc .  Quare  rubinmrt  mittis  to  ad  me?  Bene  rmkutmho  tc 
...  et ,  abjecto  caputio«  fulminabat  manti  ct  linguA  super  earn...  Omne 
dixemnt  quod  fatu^  ^ff^r*t  BJondellot  roitteado  D.  Philippo  Argenti 
ribaldum  com  fiasco  et  trufBs ,  quia  bene  debebat  scire  qood  D.  Phi* 
lippos  non  erat  homo  mottesaodna.  ap.  Mnr.  Antiq.  Ital.  VoI.l  104S. 

(a)  Dante  bad  line  of  the  youths  of  that  family  teYerely  fined  ,  for 
prancing  on  bofteback  ,  and  holding  CMit  bia  lega  ao  widely «  as  to  be 
a  aerious  annoyance  to  the  morelFanqnil  paaaengers,  particularly  thoae 
on  foot :  —  nor  was  such  a  slight  annoyance  at  that  wild  period  9  when 
the  narrow  streets  of  Florence  were  barricaded,  and  full  of  armed 
men  both  horse  and  foot ;  and  when  the  city,  in  fine,  was  so  far  more 
populous  than  at  present .  Yet  this  anion  of  Dante  is  said  to  hate 
been  tole  cause  for  the  hatred  of  the  Adimari ;  and  a  principmi  one  for 
the  ftiibsequent  esile  of  Dante ,  under  prHenceof  bia  being  a  fi^kim. 
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The  city,  which  Daate  ^ unbars^  (  sbarro  )  his 
eyes  to  see,  is  named  Dis  after  the  Aeaeid :  perque 
domos  DUis:  (0  and  it  forms  as  it  were  a  great  di- 
vision in  Tartarus;  for  up  to  this  moment,  both 
the  inflictions  and  the  guilt  which  earned  them 
are  bearable  if  coinpared  with  the  horrid  spectacles 
to  be  found  after  passing  within  its  walls.  To  this 
city,  and  not  to  any  of  the  portions  of  Hell  which 
we  have  yet  traversed ,  Boccaccio  was  of  opinion 
that  the  scroll  above  the  gate  of  the  Vestibule 
particularly  referred  (») ;  and  however  that  be  (  for 
my  own  opinion  is  that  it  applies  to  all  within 
the  Hell-of-the-damned ,  which  begins  with  the 
second  Circle  ) ,  yet  this  much  is  certain ,  that  in 
all  the  future  Circles  we  shall  discover  no  mild  of* 
fenders  like  poor  Francesca  or  Ciacco,  or  even 
Argenti ;  but  perpetrators  of  the  most  enormous 
wickedness .  The  minarets  and  walls  glowing  at  a 
distance  remind  one  of  the  Aeneid  (  the  speci- 
fication of  minarets,  instead  of  turrets,  being  no- 
thing more  than  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  prof- 
iler turn  to  the  passage ,  not  of  throwing  a  slur  on 

Tlie  chi*'/c9Q$e  wat  his  witbttancUng  Charles  de'Vtlois  (Hell,  Com- 
roeDt,  Caoto  ti.  p.  363) :  hut  the  enmity  of  so  powerfal  a  fomily  ts  the 
Adimari  was  no  slight  adjunct .  Questo  essendo  la  principal  cagione, 
da  ivi  a  poco  fu  per  Bianco  cacciato  da  Firenze .  Franco  Saccheiti , 
Not.  114. 

(1)  Aeoeid.  Lib.  vr.  ▼.  368. 

(a)  Per  me  si  va  iiella  Citti  dolente  —  cioi  nella  citth  di  Dite.  Boccac- 
eto,  Coroeoto,  Vol.  i.  p.  i38. 
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any  religion ,  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  Dan* 
te's  way  : 

R(*<ipicit  Aeneos  stihit6  ,  et  sub  nipe  sinistra 
Moenia  lata  vide!  triplici  circuniilata  miiro , 
Quae  rapidus  flamniis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis  (>). 


LXX&III. 


The  fallen «  or  *  heaven -showered' angels,  who 
are  now  the  demons  that  guard  Dis,  were  once 
( as  we  shall  lenrn  presently  )  the  guards  of  the 
hellish  Vestibule  :  from  whose  gate  they  were 
dislodged,  on  the  descent  of  Jesus  into  the  first,  or 
1£lysian  circle  of  hell . 


zuiir. 


The  indignation  of  the  fiends  is  directed  entire* 
ly  against  Dante;  or  at  least  no  otherwise  against 
Virgil  (who  being  n  spirit  was  not  an  iiitruder) 
than  as  the  guide  of  a  Mortal.  There  is  severe  irony 
in  telling  Dante  to  ^retrace*  his  steps  *  a/o/ie ;  not 
merely  because  it  were  hard  for  him  to  find  the 
road,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of  retracing 
it  whether  alone  or  in  company  .  'That  it  was  im- 
possible, seems  to  have  been  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Tuscan  :  so  we 
find  .^ene<i8  and  the  Sybil  go  from  one  new  scene 
to  nn<)ther,and  at  last,  without  turning  back, 
emerge  by  a  different  door-way  than  that  by  which 


|i)  Aen^id.  Lib   ti.  ▼.  54l- 
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they  had  entered;  and  as  to  Virgil  and  Dante,  they 
are  to  traverse  the  interior  of  the  earth  right 
forward ,  and  come  out  at  the  antipodes . 


€11. 


What  I  translate  ^  oft  \  is  in  the  original  *  more 
than  seven  times ' words  which  some  expound- 
ers ( I  think  neither  very  naturally  or  poetically  ) 
would  make  not  an  indefinite  number ,  but  an 
exact  specification  (  yet  certainly  no  very  exact 
one  )  of  nine  distinct  perils,  which  Dante  had 

hitherto  affronted the  panther,  lion,  wolf, 

Obaron,  Minos,  Cerberus,  Plutus,  Phlegyas,  and 
Argent! . 

The  rede  ,  or  counsel  which  directed  their 
unearthly  journey  (da  tal  n'e  dato  )  was  manifestly 
that  recounted  by  Virgil  in  Canto  the  second: 
counsel ,  which  he  had  affirmed  proceeded  from 
three  saints,  once  Dante's  mortal  mistresses;  one 
of  whom  was  certainly  intended  for  an  immortal 
personification  oi supreme  Philosophy^  and  the 
others,  probably ,  for  Mercy  and  Grace  (0. 

The  words  whispered  to  the  infernal  Cherubim 
were,  it  is  presumable,  the  same  which  had  been 

(i)  Hell  I  Commeut,  Canto  ii.  p.  x53. 
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addressed  with  such  an  effect  to  Charon ,  Minos  ^ 

and  Fblegyas an  assertion  of  the  will  and  omni. 

potence  of  the  Deity ;  and  in  now  conveying  them 
in  a  whisper,  the  poet  shows  much  sublimity  of 
judgment :  for  by  this  veil  of  mystery  he  is  enabled 
to  represent  the  fiends  as  rejecting  with  disdainful 
hardihood  that  solemn  invocation, and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  all  its  force  and  solemnity.  These 
could  sc«ircely  have  escaped  undiminished,  had  it 
been  openly  exposed  to  rejection  (0.  Perhaps  even 
the  invocation,  instead  of  being  enfeebled  in  our 
recollection ,  (  which  would  liave  been  the  neces- 
sary-consequence of  noisy  altercation )  is  invested 
by  this  obscurity  with  additional  grandeur.  Milton 
is  reported  to  have  studied  closely  the  parliamen- 
tary orators  of  his  day,  and  to  have  faithfully  deli- 
neated their  peculiarities  in  the  debates  of  his 
Tandomonium  .  That  he  whom  he  imitated  fre- 
quently, Dante  ,  did  similarly  in  his  Divine  Comedy 
may  be;  but  it  must  have  only  been  in  those  short 

exclamator}'  phrases,  which  occur  occasionally 

at  lea^t  if  we  may  judge  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Florentine  leaders,  by  what  remains  of  them.  Cer- 

(1)  This  blind  fury  and  recUetneH  of  the  damned  muit  reaiad  a« 
of  the  Miltoiiic  Moloch : 

What  fvar  we  tbeo  ?  What  doubt  we  to  inccoM 
-  Hit  ntmoit  ire? . . .  We  are  at  wont  ' 

On  tbifl  aide  nothing 

And  wiib  perpetual  inroads  can  alarm  , 
Though  inaccessible,  bis  fatal  tlimoc: 
Which  if  not  victory ,  is  yet  retenge . 
Tarad  .  Lost,  Book  a. 
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taialy  the  remnants  of  their  speeches  are  few;  but 
they  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  their  manner ,  be- 
cause we  know  them  to  be  authentic.  Diuo  Com- 
pagni  (who  was  one  of  the  chief  political  men  of 
the  day,  deeply  engaged  in  the  Government  of  Flo- 
rence) has  himself  left  us  parts  of  his  own  orations 
and  of  those  of  his  companions .  Short  yet  oonfu- 
sed,  in  the  very  lowest  style  of  colloquial  asseve- 
ration ,  nothing  can  be  more  unhappily  devoid 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  eloquence.  Certainly 
it  is  beyond  calculation  immense,  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  diffusive  enei^  and  majes- 
ty^  which  Dante  displays  so  very  often  in  all  his 
prose  works,  whether  Latin  or  Italian.  In  his  Vita 
JNuova,  his  Convito,  and  his  Monardhia  we  find 
passages  utterly  astonishing  when  compared  with 
Dino  Compagni.lt  was  then  most  justly  that  Dan- 
te's eloquence  was  rated  so  high  in  his  time,  and 
that  its  force  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  many  embassies.  His  manner  also 
(without  speaking)  appears  to  have  possessed  some- 
thing of  gentle  gravity,  which  was  very  attrac- 
tive; and  conciliated  his  audience ,  before  a  word 
had  fallen  from  a  voice  said  to  have  been  of  sin- 
gular sweetness.  The  interview  between  him  and 
Ilariujs,  as  recounted  by  that  monk  himself,  impres- 
ses one  with  the  truth  of  this  remark .  After  Dan- 
te had  finished  the  first  Canticle  of  his  poem  ,  or 
Hell,  that  is,  after  he  left  Malaspina,  he  passed  by 
the  monastery  of  Corvo,  on  his  way,  it  would  ap- 
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pear,  tu  Vrronn;  uliitlier,  as  I  liave  ufien  rppeated, 
be  went  in  i3u8.  He  seems  at  tbal  periud  to  bave 
been  naiideriiig  witbout  a  single  atleiiflaiit.  *  He 
was  on  bis  ruad  to  cross  the  Appeiinines'  (  writes 
lUrius  )  '  when  ,  either  through  respect  lo  the 
place,  or  from  some  other  motive,  he  enteied  our 
cluislers  .  Neither  I ,  uor  any  of  iriy  brother  friar* 
knew  \vbo  he  was.  So,  I  asked  him  what  he  want- 
ed. He  replied  not  a  uord,;ippearing  tv  be  u holly 

I  intent  on  observing  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing. I  spoke  to  bim  a  second  lime,  to  learn  what 
be  wanted,  lie  then  turned  ruund,and,  seeing  so 
many  friars  with  roe,  answered  Peack.  This  made 
me  but  the  more  curious  lo  know  who  it  could 
be.  And  taking  htiu  by  the  Land  1  led  him  aside; 
and  then  I  learned  that  be  was  a  u);iii  with  whose 
face  iiidtcd  I  was  unacquainted,  but  whom  I  had 
long  known  by  reputation  .  When  he  perceived  I 

|<  was  so  entirely  attracted  by  bis  manner  and  af- 
fectionately melted  by  his  accents,  be  drew  forth 
from  his  bosom  a  little  book,  and,  with  the  most 
friendly  courtesy  handing  it  to  me,  said:  Here  is  a 
part  of  my  Work,  which  you  have  probably  never 

I'  Been.  I  give  it  to  you  to  keep  in  memory  of  me. 
After  1  had  pressed  the  little  volume  to  my  heart, 
as  a  dear  thing,  I  opened  it;  and,  in  bis  presence, 
began  to  look  over  it  with  fund  feelings.  And  seeing 

I  it  was  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  I 
suppose  1  betrayed  a  took  of  snrpriie,  for  he  asked 

I        nie  why  I  stopped.  I  answeretl  tlut  I  was  aslunisbcU 
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at  the  language:  for  it  appeared  to  me  a  wondrout 
difficulty  to  treat  so  arduous  a  theme  in  the  dialect 
of  the  vulgar;  and  even  scarcely  proper  that  so 
nlighty  a  production  should  be  attired  in  the  garb 
of  the  populace.  To  this  he  replied  verbatim  thus: 
what  you  think  is  very  just .  Know  even ,  that 
when  the  first  seeds  of  this  poem  (  which  were , 
perhaps,  iufused  in  my  mind  by  heaven )  I>egan  to 
spring  up,  I  did  not  fail  to  select  the  idiom  which 
is  best  adapted  to  my  theme:  nor  did  I  only  select 
it  in  idea,  but  actually  began  to  compose  my  verses 
in  it,  thus: 

Ultima  regna  canam  ,  etc.  (>) 
But  when  I  considered  better  the  state  of  the  pre- 
sent age ,  and  saw  how  neglected  lie  the  composi- 
tions of  the  most  illustrious  Latin  poets;  and  that 
on  this  account  people  of  rank,  for  whom  in  hap* 
pier  ages  such  writings  were  composed ,  have  (and 
with  grief  I  say  it )  thrown  aside  the  liberal  arts , 

(i)  These  are  precisely  the  same  that  are  given  by  Boccaccio  too  i» 
his  Vita  di  Dante,  as  was  noticed  before  (Hell«  Comment,  Canto  r. 
p.  I X  ) .  There  is  then  no  doubt  but  such  was  the  beginning  of  his  in* 
•ion;  and  not  any  other.  How  far  Dante  went  on  with  this  his  Latin 
version,  we  do  not  know:  only  three  lines  of  it  arc  in  print.  May  I  afow 
(  with  the  most  profound  respect )  that  thea«  three  lines  do  not  make 
me  much  desire  to  see  any  more  ?  The  same  reasons ,  here  given  to 
llarius  for  not  writing  in  Latin,  are  given  still  more  at  length  in  the 
Gonvito  •  John  de  Virgilio  (so  named  from  his  supposed  resemblsnce 
to  Virgil )  blames  Dante  much  for  condescending  to  write  in  Italian  — 
nee  premeCastalias  indignA  veste  sorores:  and  Dante  in  his  reply  mild- 
ly vindicates  his  own  choice,  and  probably  with  the  less  force ,  be- 
cause he  did  not  chnse  to  displease  his  friend,  John ;  who  seems  to  have 
been  inflated  with  pretensions  to  Latinity .  EcL  i.  Johannit  de  Virgi* 
lio— 'Id.  Dantis.  ap.  Dionisi,  Aneddoti,  No.  iv* 
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and  left  them  to  others  of  plebeian  birth ;  1  quicklj 
renounced  the  little  lyre  on  which  I  h<id  begun  to 
strike  with  some  confidence ,  and  prepared  for 
myself  this  other  more  adapted  to  the  ears  of 
modern  gentlemen .  For  it  is  in  vain  to  offer  solid 
food  to  infants  that  are  at  the  nurse  s  breast  (0.  * 

O,  —   <»Z¥II. 

Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude  not  to  any  of  the 
fabulous  descents  of  antiquity,  but  to  that  of  our 
5>aviour  when  he  came  to  lead  away  the  ^  original 
man  *  and  his  companions,  as  before  remembered 
in  Canto  the  fourth.  I  may  add,  that  the  resistance 
of  the  demons  at  the  entrance  of  hell  on  that  oc- 
casion ,  their  impotent  attempt  to  stop  the  Re- 
deemer at  the  gate  whose  scroll  we  read  in  the 
vestibule,  his  breaking  of  that  gate  and  the  ^rifting 

of  its  hinges*  (  senza  serrame  ) all  recall  a  ho-. 

mily  of  S.  Austin's:  Christus  ad  inferna  desc^ndit; 
legiones  Principis  mortis  perturbavit;  portam  in- 
ferni  et  vectos  ferreos  confregit;  et  omnes  justos 
absolvit  (*).  A  celebrated  Catholic  Theologian,  with 
whose  works  Dante  was  most  familiar ,  bad  held 
(  as  I  remarked  formerly  W  )  that  our  Saviour 
went  no  lower  in  hell,  than  the  Srst  circle;  ever 
since  which  event,  the  worst  portion  of  the  retreat- 


(i)  Ap.  Liur.  Mekot.  Viu  Ambr.  Caould.  p.  Ssi.  — DiodUi,  Sbg- 
fio  di  Crhica ,  ec  p.  «l. 
(«)  Op.  Lib.  3.  cap.  «4. 
C3)  Htll,  CoiDiBtnt.  Caoto  it.  p.  %i%. 
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ed  fiends  are  described  by  Dante  as  keeping  hold 

in  Dis; a  city,  I  repeat,  that  makes  a  kind  of 

great  division  in  Tartarus;  for  the  circles  within  its 
wall,  although  they  continue  deepening  in  horrors 
as  they  descend  to  the  central  pit,  are  all  of  them 
incalculably  more  horrific  than  any  thing  that  lies 
outside.  Virgil  then  says,  that  the  fiends'  reck- 
less audacity  is  not  new;  for  that  they  displayed  it 
once  against  Messiah  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 

Vestibule  which  still  lies  brokctn  down the  gate 

over  which  was  seen  the  deadly  scroll .  The  intro- 
duction of  Phlegyas,  followed  closely  by  this  al- 
lusion to  the  Messiah's  adorable  victory,  is  among 
the  abundant  instances  that  prove  the  co-existeuce 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  symbols  of  belief  in 
Dante's  mind,   whenever  he  composed  poetry. 
This  union  of  the  imagery  of  (Christianity   and 
Polytheism ,  forms  the  one  primary  hue  in  which 
he  dipt  the  whole  woof  of  his  creations,  whatever 
other  bright  colours  he  intended  to  disperse  here 
and  there  over  it.  His  commentator  may  there- 
fore merit  pardon ,  if,  in  anxiety  to  impress  this 
truth,  he  should  fall   into  repetitions.  It  is  the 
fine  thread  which  guides  through  all  the  varied 
mazes,  and  iuto  the  most  secrel  recesses,  and  up  to 
the  fountain-head  of  Dante's  poetry;  it  is  the  only 
light  in  which  his  pictures  can  be  distinguished 
eximpletely,  exhibiting  their  multifarious  groups 
in  perfect  harmony;  it  is  the  tup,  of  which  he 
who  has  not  quaffed  will  find  little  in  the  Divine 
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Comedy  but  confusion  and  extravagance in- 
congruous metaphors  to  decit  slill  more  incon- 
gruous opinions,  and  a  perpetual  medley  of  pe- 
dantry and  superstition. 


Tliis  approach  of  the  Angel  who  is  to  force  the 
entrance  of  Dis  (  for  such  we  shall  tind  him  ) 
brings  to  recollection  that  of  Raphael: 

Eastward  among  Miose  trees,  what  glorious  shape 

Comes  iliis  way  moviDg(i]! 
Vet  the  passage  in  Dante  may  be  interpreted  iu 
two  ways;  either  the  Angel  is  for  an  instant  visi- 
ble on  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  upper  circles,  as 
he  is  descending ,  and  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  lower  ones;  or  Virgil  predicts  what  he 
U  only  conscious  of,  without  seeing  it  ■  This  latter 
is  the  common  interpretation  ;  but  the  former  is 
the  more  picturesque  ,  and  ,  in  my  mind  ,  ibe 

Iriie  one always  recollecting  that  the  '  celestial 

messenger  '  after  that  momeotary  apparition ,  be- 
comes again  invisible.  In  his  viewless  approaching 
we  have  thf  Aeneid: 

At  Venus  ohscuro  gradienies  acre  s.-vpsit, 

Et  muho  nebul»  circiim  Dm  fudit  amictu , 

Cemere  ne  quis  eos  ...(•). 


(0  P>r«diu 
(.)  Lib   I.  . 
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ID  a  few  copies : 

PAOS    3 1  Jor  lupinar  read  lupantr . 

Sojitr  ioHepeiidaDce  rratl  iodependence 
483/^rwilbeld  read  w\xhhe\A , 
484  for  vere  read  sttk . 
4 86  y^  comparison  rrm/ companion . 
4H7  /or  intemperence  read  intemperance. 
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